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sO CIOL LOGICAL 


“SYNTHETIC VIEW OF THE 
AS A PRIMARY ‘DATUM 


socius conceived as an individual psychogenetic pattern (“p.g.p. seen in 
“need” phase and its “functional” phase, and expressed within a given n cultural fp 


\HE Use of ‘Primary ‘Data in Natural image or construct t which de- 
b. Science. The history of the natural sci- veloped from the type of observational and 
& ences bears eloquent testimony to the control-techniques employed in the process of “a 
fact that the effectiveness of sound theoreti- study or experimentation. _ The construct ac-— i 
cal doctrine is” achieved largely through tually, therefore, is a creature of the labora- 
agreement upon the fundamental nature of | i tory and the procedures involved therein, but — 
the data with | which ‘it deals and secondly, — once it grips the ' Scientific imagination it un- “a, 
through ‘the validation of inferences from leashes an enormous range of possibilities | 
such data by y means of operational 1 manipula- the study and control of related data and 
tion. The : rigorous self- consistency which ap- physical processes, At the same time, the 
pears: as an inescapable concomitant of such © original datum and related data are con- 

theory and which, incidentally, is so much | -tinually being circumscribed to o conform to 
admired by those outside the field, is a a the necessary pro luced by! the 
‘natural resultant of the logical potentialities new w discoveries, 
inherent i in such basic formulations, as these process of conceptualization which ac- 
become defined as “constructs” co companies development of scientific 
stricted i in inferential meaning within the pat- thinking continually presses upon | the original P= 
of empirical and demonstrable control- datum to ) cause its disintegration n through 
devices. The original datum, which may have the - analysis of ‘its component parts. W hat cS 
bens a simple tangible experience in the form _ was originally a totality in the form of the 

of an object falling through space or a piece original datum becomes an analytical syn- 
of rock subjected to careful and rigorous thesis of its component parts, and the parts 


becomes attenuated in the form of themselves are forever broken 


= 
retical system characteristically has 
its jus, which is well fitted to play 
the concept of the socius, 
extend Sociology ial hology and sociology and 
providing a basis for svs pie 
— 
— 
&g 
| 
| | 


o lesser more basic elements. is 
atomization of science continually form from the da 


slike 
of effe 


tum "which first ema- 


back the frontiers of scientific thinking to nated from the trial of the nificen 

on which the fractionalized parts depend. As scientific theory becomes a more effec. An oft 
‘The ‘course of development of molecular vehicle for probing and solving the vari- scientit 
physics from what Was once considered an ous problems within its ‘purview, not the least perfect 
irreducible n minimum in the composition of of its ‘accomplishments lies in the fact tha i which, 
the material elements that comprise the uni- it directs the attention towards problems [i oms, re 
_ verse to a succession of break-downs into ~ which had at first not been fully perceived tism 1 
atomic structures, atomic particles, atomic visualized. As a matter of fact, frequently for inn 
nuclei and quanta- -elements affords us “many of the problems to which it latterly scope. 
a a telescopic view of the fractionalized con- 5, compels the attention of the scientist could | velopm 
be tinuum which marks the progress of all sci- hardly have been anticipated or perceived at J fields d 
ence. . The interesting feature in this dev elop- ei all at the outset. This attention- -focussing f ceived 


ment, however, is that the basic element, as propensity of good theory—what we might non-Eu 
___ Jarge and as crude as it may appear now in call its directive focus—is one of the most fj up duri 
| retrospect, in contrast to the finely sub- — fundamental criteria of its underlying value | impair 
divided elements that resultantly compose it, 4 and certainly, one the most effective ‘That 
7 is itself not destroyed in the process. As a guarantees of its ‘growth . But regardless of  problen 
‘matter of “fact, the intellectual process ac- how complex x the theoretical structure itself. of refer 
a _ commodat es itself most effectively during the a may become, the basic postulates t upon which doctrine 
q ay stages of speculative science to the use 4: the theory 1 was founded and through which [i the uti 
of entity-: -structures, _microcosmic material it was initiated, remain simple and diffuse, Both sy 
particles with fixed : space and time r refer- and while ‘enormously y energizing in their by side, 
ences, w hich in the he course of evolutionary di de- effects upon the scientific struc- generali 
velopment become ‘transliterated into ture, relatively few in number. The ancient ceptions 
; bodiments of pure relational activities. Sens principle | of Occam's s Raz zor enjoining Te- new sys 
7 a Ss The mathematics which accompanies is straint and pa | parsimony in the use of beginning Howe 
process of thought, and which in fact be- postulates is an admonition which, either system 
iV comes a form of highly concentrated | mne- through adventitious r necessity or r careful de- about by 
: - monic logic, continually pushes its tendrils sign, has become a part of every sound ‘the: poratior 
forward until it eventually attains a level of ss oretical structure. A sound scientific theory by the - 
its own, far outdistancing the crude 

_ which initiated the process. This type of ad- 'It is possible that we are now observing ; wher 
ype process of synthesis, breakdown and resynthesis of “re t 
speculative thinking becomes: the the basic intellectual elements comprising the present selves 
harbinger of new theoretic structures with a__ structure of scientific thought which is keeping pact the trad 
language and logic of its own, which become — with the general intellectual temper of contemporary assumpt 
‘unl almost impossible of translation and Socal change. This is s problem which might very to the d 
well be studied by the sociologist of knowledge. eyes: 
redefinition in terms of the crude entities once ous deve 


Thus, the scientific popularizer development and that we are now emerging intos and col 
orm meaningful to the lay public, he speaks 

; ‘space, conceptions \ which are meaningless and _ social science. In connection with this latter point, and inc 
a 

inte and su useful at 


It appears possible at this point that the process of 
; ~ comprehensible to layman and scientist alike. - atomization has followed a definite pattern of social JM Older sy 
tempts, to express the newer conceptions in a . of integration of previously structured elements f renderin 
of such things as the | universe contracting — troversy in our own field of study by indicating the new doc 
and expanding at the same time, or of finite limitations to a purely scientific and non-evaluative tio to t 
mutually exclusive in the ordinary realm of C. ih ie te Sa Sit problem 
discourse. Nevertheless, the basic datum ues Consistent With the Scientific Study 0 hypothe. 


if 
P 
d 
lips 
if 


PRIMARY DATUM. IN soci OLOGY 


is like — of art—it attains jan maximum velopment of scientific thinking, 
of effect with a paucity of means, The mag- | a form of f arrested development in the degree 
nificent design and the firm structure of good of their prevalence and their removal from the ; 
scientific doctrine impresses us with this fact. = original focal point of thought. They appear 
An oft -cited example in this ; respect is the ) signalize. the eventual decay of the system 
scientific splendor as well as the aesthetic of which | they comprise at best but extrane- 
perfection the Euclidean Geometrics ous appendages. They must be regarded as 
which, with a “few w basic postulates and a axi- temporary way-stations in the development 
oms, rears itself into a many-faceted schema- of communicatory channels of invigorating 
tism encompassing a diversity of solutions infusing intellectual conceptions, their 
for innumerable problems falling within its - as outposts of thought however, be- 
scope. It might also be added that the de- ing limited until a unified system can articu- 
velopment of more recent departures in such late them into a contiguous and well struc- 
fields does not of necessity destroy the con- tured framework. 
ceived intention of the original work. The § Some Historic Assumptions of Sociology. 
non-Euclidian systems which ‘sprung What the social sciences and late nineteenth 
up during the last century do not necessarily century sociology ¢ came to mean to the early * 
impair the effectiveness of the older system. ystem- builders in o our field” was diverse 


problems and within its own peculiar frame potpourri of ‘Utopianism, 
of reference. In the same way, the Einstein — losophy of history. and | social | reformism has 
doctrine does not necessarily dispense with been a veritable witches’ “cauldron: 
the utility of the older Newtonian system. as forth its variegated aromatic potions which Z 
Both systems can and do, in fact, exist side still benumb the intellectual senses of. the 
&® dy side, and will continue to do so until our _ contemporary sociologist. | If two essential — 
generalized intellectual and material con- things have emerged from this witches’ 
nt ceptions can be wholly accommodated to the brew, however, they might be said to be a 
re newsystem. tradition of conceptualization, and secondly, 
ne However, in the ‘development of the older _ a desire to imitate slavishly the natural sci- 
system of thought, the ‘complexity brought ences, It appears that despite the 
about by the continuous and attempted incor- _ of academic colleagues i in other fields, to 
poration of newly integrated parts, abetted which sociologists have become ees in- 
by the necessary development « of f specialists -= and which might be accounted for on sa > 
and specialized areas, creates” a situation _ various other bases as well,” . these two con- 


where the new problems presenting them- 
selves cannot be satisfactorily resolved | by —_ * The Committee on Conceptual Integration, it e 
the traditional mechanisms and the original — appears to the writer, has failed to take stock of 
assumptions. The scientist then has recourse five fundamental considerations, What it is pri- 


to h marily attempting is to. integrate existent ‘findings 
by nd device of ad hoc hypotheses, —— and conceptual data without fully appreciating the = 


‘ous s developments and bastard-children of the a4 diverse sources of most of these findings and the 
older sy stems, which undermine > 


unity differing preconceptions around separable “closed Ls 
and coherence of the previous _ structure, = of these findings. Regardless of the lateness — iH 
rendering it an unwieldly and precarious af- of the period and despite the difficulties involved, a 
fair. It is precisely at this juncture that. the _ primary function would still appear to be to deter- 

_mine what are the basic data with which sociology 
new doctrine makes itself felt in direct Ta- should deal. Sociology, a pseudo-science with un- 
tio to the extent to which it can reconcile mistakable and unfortunate faddistic tendencies, has 
and incorporate past dilemmas and older 


mmas come to mean veritably all sorts of things to all 


problems within its own framework. Ad hoc Sorts of men, including sociologists themselves, as 
may be evidenced by even the most casual examina- 5 


hypotheses, therefore, although tion of almost any standard textbook in the field. 


useful at the time of their are "In ti this s connection, see H. E. Barnes, “The ox 
ir a 
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a 
ing practice of doctrine of this progressivistic 
its undoubted ‘Political liberalism, religious panaceas, phi- 
In respect to the ‘ “scientific” emphasis in losophy of scientism, crowd 


sonality 
| in thei! 
_ sociology, if we mean by that the well-nigh lution and the hu 

classical insistence upon objectivity y wh detect certain common on assumptions. In ad inconsi 
a view towards prediction and control, there tion | to the underlying pattern of reformist | t presum 


2 a little dispute with this fundamental interests and problems dealing with the dy- | exclusi' 

requirement of our subject-matter, provided namic growth of the social order, there ap- and wi 
4 we do not preclude the development of dif-— : pears to run a continually recurrent and j im- in thei 
i ferent experimental approaches — in favor of plicit theme concerning the basis | of human be par 
eh _ any one, whether that one be the strict quan- _ nature. The essential differences i in the types the cot 
titative approach or the verstehende approach of theories evolved by these thinkers may be and 
_ of the Max Weber School. At this stage in ¢ attributed, in large part, to their differing J thinkin 
the development of our subject, a real danger _ ~ conceptions as to the nature of the human 7 of thei 
is encountered in the Possibility of falling ‘i _ personality. Being imbued with an ethico- gn the 
e prey to any one particular “ “vested intellec- sf evaluative point of view and recruited large- Be they c 
tual interest” which might attempt to deter- ly from those intellectual fields which re- | tried t 


mine definitively the direction garded in the abstract, universal or or Comte, 

17 for social sense, and not in his ‘unique aspects, J repeate 
‘5 By. any one group or intellectual doctrine is a while bearing the imprint as well of the me in thei 
. lit le too much to ask for at this juncture of older disciplines of political theory and his- & a knov 

a idst the bewildering gamut of interests sprang, their conceptions of the human per- i chant 

nts nd the roth sonality and its behavior attributes were immedi 

philosophy and teleological interests states | 


*It appears that here we sociologists have a vital 


academic contribution to make, particularly at this these men, a definite concep: carious 
when so much intellectual confusion exists in m his limitations and his p ossi- less in 
the general field of the social sciences. The impor piliti 


4 ance of sustained thinking oe a implied in their general writings. The J more t 


that a more { fundamental understanding sonalis 
of complicated pattern of man’s social the pre 
relationships might ordinarily proceed from 9 4s wel 


ion xplicit formula- himsel 
point. The reason for the lack of sable aad student a better comprehensi on and exp ® thinkir 


Bi may constitute a reflection, in part, of this _ tion of man himself as a social animal wing . natural 
““ deficiency of system and meaningfulness. This mean- _ giv en tacit acceptance in the dev eloping con natura 
Ya ingfulness, in its essential sense, only comes from ception of the socius, but hardly ever given of his 


= organized thought conveyed in such “manner as to the detailed and specified analysis which - 
render the student capable of similar analysis. His- 


beginning datum to warrant.° 
“4 tory, as well as the other social sciences, has been = 
> 3 The roth Century Germanic emphasis in history — ag we For a full discussion of this problem, the read 
he! “a upon “factual” data, so-called, has rounded out a < is referred to the writer’s The Concept of Our Chang- 

4 cycle of “objectivity” to intellectual anarchy to con- ing Loyalties: An Introductory Study into the Na- 

ture of the Social Individual, New York, 1034, pa!- 
ticularly pp. 7 et seq. In this volume, the writer, in 
_ developing the thesis set forth above, stated (p. 10): : 
“The end of sociology is apparently to understand 7 


man asa ‘social being. To do this, it it appears to Us 


siderable meaninglessness in the educational process. 
“t _ To paraphrase the statement of the brother Ivan, in _ 
Dostoyevsky’s classic, The Brothers Karamazov, the 
intellectually curious do not “want "millions, but 


ibutions without value. If a science Century ¢ iew ranging through well-nigh the Comte, 
_ tributions are endle ints of view ranging throug . | 
(ech. ae er not to degenerate into a sterile and endle me with ty 
| 
q 
q 
BE 
i 
| — may not be able to perform as effectively. The 
cently disclosed poverty of history teaching, as re 
44 sionally 
text.) A 
aa been fa 
than 
: 


sonality, viz. 


exclusive difierences_ which each developed 
in their points: of view. The similarities may 


the common heritage of political liberalism 
and rationalism which seeped into” their 


of their peculiar sectarian interests reflected 
in the nature of the problems with which ~ 
they concerned themselves and which they 


q 
q 


If we examine the writings of men ome 
Comte, Spencer, and Ward, we are impressed _ an enlarged and vital self i discipline. Spen- 

with two things concerning their conception — cer’s thinking is likewise interesting for the 
of the psychological bases of the social per- light it sheds | on his basic ‘psychological 
(1) a considerable ‘similarity views. The great evolutionist with | his pas- 
in their presumptive “understanding of what sion for system, because of his cosmic out 
the human mind was like, and (2) “various — look, emphasizes the highly individualisti 
inconsistencies in their ‘treatment of such development of man but imputes to it the 


 embeilae of evolution and progress. Never- 
and which accounts for diametric differences theless, his psy chology, y, strangely enough, 


be partially accounted for on ‘the basis of 


the role of individuation produced through 
thinking, and t the ‘differences on the basis 


havioristic, 
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_ bears a remarkably modern Ting upon ‘ 
reading at this time from the standpoint SS 


functional adaptation. Using his vell- known 


sonality, he adumbrates ‘of modern 
he , adaptational psychology in his 
upon the of 


tried to resolve. For example, if we go to ol i 8 
Comte, we find in his Positive Philosophy 2 aychology becomes largely in his 2 


repeated references to the obduracy of men telesis, but his difference from Comte and 


the #@ in their refusal to recognize the necessity of Spencer is largely an ethical transliteration — 

his- knowledge of social laws, as well as re- rather than a fundamental difference in 

ries: mm peated affirmations of man’s ’s deplorable pen- chological view. In retrospect, it appears that | ie 

er- MH chant for the satisfaction of personal and the basic thought-structures of each of these 2 
ere immediate selfish interests. As a means of thinkers might be conceived as having 
ical preserving a semblance of ‘social or order, “volved around this | primary datum, the so- 


states that there i is “no other daily 1 recourse cial individual, and that ‘an integrated sys- 
- for the maintenance of even a ‘rough and. pre- tem of thought might have been earlier de- 
carious social order than an appeal, more or veloped, had datum subjected to 
less immediate, to "personal interests.” 
this and many similar comments, we notice 
more than a pening ‘Kinship with the pe 


ore ing the great projects of aos 
social analysis with which thes 
“the p pragmatic perspective of the utilitarians, >. __ Modern Social Psych ology and Sociology. 
as well as an atavistic echo of “Machiavelli Today we have in interstitial area of thought 


himself. As on outcropping of this type of which | presumably binds together ‘the fields — 


as thinking, it is ‘small wonder that we find as a_ of sociology and psychology. Unlike the mar- 
n- natural logical resultant the eventual rearing ginal and overlapping fields in the natural a 


Of his = a gigantic plea for as sciences which g grew as a. direct result of the — 
~ logical development of certain common pos- 


necessary to define its fundamental { terms. The 
methods sociology employs will then tend to proceed — tulates, the field of social psy chology has be 


from the understanding of these fundamental terms, come a sort of no-man’s land or open pre- 
rather than from any borrowing of a method con- serve, fascinating to the workers in both fields 
a upon different postulates and only occa- because it serves as a focal intellectual source, % 
= 

sionally and partially applicable to the ‘gat lacking in a coherent vantage-point which 


with which sociology deals.” (Italics not in original 
text.) Also (p. 13): “We, in the social sciences, have might invigorate both disciplines. As a mat- 


been far too prone to begin with a method rather of fact, we it is ‘that 
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a ‘i. makes a social psychologist? In the long run, _ may be using similar or even identical meth. 
apy a the differences which seem to operate in the ods, and that courses in this field may bk 
oe 7 nature of the problems selected for research — 5 ‘taught in the sociology department in one 


throug 
weight 
Monts 


3 


- the social. Whether any real difference ex- largely characterized by the normative-statist- 


i in this field and some of the differences of | aa institution or in the psychology department and ra 
_ methodological detail which function in the of another. The only significance to be at. jam et of 
: <4 treatment of such problems, result largely — _ tached to this, of course, is that it is a con- | 4 anal 
from disparities | in research and academic stant ‘reminder of and reflection upon the 
{ ; tradition, bias, and training. Many of the illogical ordering of the subjects falling with. | oven j 
articles that appear in the conventional i kind of research dissect 
} ciological journals might very well appear proces 
the social psy ychology "periodicals a as a matter affords of cer 
1 of course, and vice versa, There apparently iy - degree 
no specific and line of that a 
at a Cl 
“training which, it is is dubiously claimed, leads mate which this rear-entrance has 
s psychological researcher to emphasize the engendered. ntil recently, the criminological 
ia = aspect of his phenomena more than approach, at least in this country, has ben genoty 
at 


ists between the two fields may be beside the i cal method. Enmeshed somewhere in these ste | ane. 
"point at the present time, but certainly there tistics has been the individual, whose presence BB cenoty 
veal tor the at certain there has, ironically enough, often been deplored 
_by the criminologist in the guise of his recurrent BR’. 

_ theoretico- methodological criteria w hich will signing 
hie redi- apologetic plea concerning the lack of a theory behavi 
en P personality. To offset this lack, an ecclecticism cic 

cate their investigations upon certain mutual-— has been employed which offers the student a 
understood, if not common assumptions. variety of approaches instead of one, accom- Probat 
i Sociologists are continually operating in panied usually by painstaking efforts to show 
fields which necessitate the establishment of the fallaciousness of each. The net result is 
psychological framework which can to leave the student with the dis 
athe definitive for the ¢ given investigatory purpose - couraging conclusion that an adequate theory of 7 enact 
at hand and oriented to their special personality development is improbable, if not 
aspects of social phenomena. Much of our ‘impossible, with the sorry consolation that i in 7 figs 


a actual work, as teachers and researchers, in- ee distant, but roseate future, when “more 


% variably involves areas of interest where the 


causal 
facts are known” such a theory may nevertheless @ edie 


actually be established. Actually, the sum total 


_ Psychological issue becomes paramount. To of much of this type of research, especially of se 

_ cite just a few, we have but to look at the the multiple statistical variety, leaves us with J, 
rising interest in the fields of marriage and wan little more at the end than we had when “Set 

the family (where the sociologist, mirabile we started. The residual conclusions of such 
__ dictu, even assumes the function on occasion _ textual compilations of research, vis a vis the - rye 
of marital counsellor), the field of crimi- dynamic causal patterns of behavior that lead to - 
attitude-testing, personality disor- criminal activity, are astounding in their meagre New Y 
ganization” and ‘sundry kindred fields. ness and in their failure to enhance what little method 
velopment of research and academic inter- We already knew on the basis of ly 

_ est in each field has arisen not so much — and common-sense insights. 2. A a 
the logical "development sociology itse The 1 multiple-factor theory, in illustration, is 


perhaps a sterling demonstration of the ofttimes 


” 
meaningless other-things-being-equal” artifice 
out in the mad scramble for curricular and _ employed in other fields with less pretension, - 


research domains of conquest. The result has jt certainly stands as an outstanding example of 
been that a subject like criminology is | in- the extensively employed post hoc ergo proplet 
vestigated by men who call themselves either hoe logical fallacy. Apparently, what we lack in 
"psychologists or sociologists although | both _logico- clarity, we try wp 


a but largely as as a result of prior claims staked — 


' 
| 
| 
in A D 
1935. 
in J. M 
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through the false certitude habit | ment procedures, although | such workers appar- 
weight of numbers. As Professor M. F. Ashley y ently suffer from an inordinate sense of aca- 
} Montagu has very incisively shown with - grim _ demic modesty when it comes to setting forth a 


and rather devastating logic, to correlate a num- conclusions i in ‘systematic, functional fc form 


ber of antecedent statistical factors with a given Aside fr 
state is hardly much different than the enu- As e from thi s special branch wins oy, 


merating and associating of a selected statistical of 
on the i ‘complex with any random sample of individuals, «re ative to the social individual, manifests — 


with. j even if they be cadavers on marble slabs in the itself i in the ease with waich we fall prey to 
h and dissecting morgue.* All we learn from such a faddistic tendencies in the” development of 
process is that certain individuals were possessed our subject- matter. "Challenging research or 
sotabb g certain selected common traits, in varying conspicuous novel concepts, “regardless 0 
degrees, before the adventitious circumstance whether they cz can be integrated to the grow- 
to the fe (at accounts for their being in a certain renal ing orientation of sociology, have an uncom-_ 

a peculiar human mechanism was initiate - los ical jargon and thought. The wholesale 

certain form of specific resultant behavior. ‘Pro- 
logical fessor J. F. Brown’s analysis, of the use of the anthropologist which now is firmly ensconced er js 
scription, regardless of whether we agree or dis- exts In the may eventually be rueiu 
’ agree with the functioning of his own brand of — seen in retrospect as a dubious Grecian gift. 


5 

_ fe genotypical reasoning, appears to be valid in T he sociological historian will some day show 
principle in this respect. ® The difficulty in as- it was borrowed and it may then be 
‘heow ‘gning primacy to any causal factor in criminal have served a valuable function in matur- 
ticles behavior and the entire “ “vicious circle” concept “ing the sociological intelligence. But the pos- 
lent 2 Ia. criminal causation, as attested to by Clifford _ sibility also remains that it may likewise be 
Shaw, affords us with another illustration.” shown how, aside from the hackney ed 
show significant work, sion to the endless diversity of man, the de- 
ult is OF applied crimino‘ogy, occurs when vious structural analysis emanating -there- 

dc specific assumptions are made about behavior, h lar lich 
devel from failed to shed particu ar light, at the 
ry of time of its adoption as a ‘a standardized imple- 
f not me quences are visualized and diagnosed. ‘Actually j a 


oe of our armamentarium, ‘upon the | basic — 


tin competent workers in the field of criminol- 
wade, problem of the nature of the social individual ae 


have definite convictions: concerning the 


‘ 
br q causal sequences i in delinquency. and criminal be- and his relation-making propensities. rey 
total havior which are virtually forced upon them Can We Make A Beginning? The human 


under the necessities of institutional and treat- intelligence frequently returns, after many 


tions, to the scene of its original drama— 


when M. F. Ashley Montagu, “The Biologist 
such ja at Crime,” The Annals of The American bad presumably a return to the original “scene a 
the Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 217, the: crime, ” so to speak. There has been a 


ad to sh. Brown, Psychology and the Social Order, continual awareness among sociologists 


New York, 1936. See particularly chapter III and a considerable period of time of the need 7 


agre- 

Tittle methodological background in Appendix A. For . a thoroughgoing theory of personality and a 
Between development of the immediately ramifying 
and Galilean Mod » concepts proceeding from such a context. 
n, is ean Modes of Thought in Psychology,” 
imes Journal of General Psychology, Vol. 5, pp. _ 141- 177 _ The process of trial and error operating 
fice and the general extension of his views, translated amidst the cultural compulsives of intellec- 


in A Dynamic Theory of Personality, New York, tual need and social change will frequently 
rovide a form of scientific necessity in the 


Clifford R. Shaw, “Housing and Delinquency,” 
in J M. Gries and James Ford (Editors), Housing ultimate. selection of that which the sociolo- aa 
and the Community-Home Repair and Remediling, gist comes to conside valuable in the — 
President's Conference, 1932, PP. 13- advanceme nent of his nowledge. . This 


er 
be at- 
rg 
|. 
— 
ts 
le of 
— 


fact that certain: met total of. social behavior must alw, 
have been | retained in n sociology be ‘sought, nevertheless, within the frame. 
“both for their theoretic and research values, work of group motivation and normative 
secondly, for their ‘propadeutic implica- cultural conditions, as well as in the ‘uniquely 
b> tions as basic data of our craft. . Two of these ; cast behavior-traits which | manifest them. 
con ceptions, it “appears to the writer, have ; selves in such social t behavior. ior. In short, the . 
a been (1), the general ideational ‘Pattern of © social act may outwardly appe appear the same 
social interaction, and (2) the concept of but in in order to understand properly the volve 
3 


-patterns ‘in relation to the socialized problems « of social change and social adjust 
individual, ; as developed by Dewey, Mead ment, we must have some fundamental con. 
and Cooley. As a matter of fact, these two — ception o of the unique operational mechanisms fie alrea 
| of concepts have come to involve each whose ultimate derivations and ultimate i im- 7 

_ other in the thinking of most sociologists prints are to be found in the types of normal = ment 
and have, in addition, been productive of and ever- changing social activities in which J to in 
_ considerable significant related research. ea we are interested as sociologists. By heuristic | the | 
: a Concepts of these types may be classified d schematisms and devices, we may be able to mass 
into a relational s series, or into an ‘integrative establish functionally a concept of the soci coher 
oom. The former, i.e., the concept ¢ of social — _ individual which may meet the requirements Je and | 
interaction, may be ‘thought of asa relational in investigating the dynamic variations with- neces 
concept, while the latter, although of course in the ideal-typical patterns to which we J be a 

also embodying relationships, might be con- should ordinarily address ourselves, Any must 
sidered an integrative concept insofar | as it mechanism that we employ for such a pur- strun 
permits © the generic use of many ‘different pose should be so contrived as to account for may 
types of functional relatedness. Implicit in unique differences (although this problem tions 
the Cooley-Mead conception of the socialized — = need ‘not be pursued by the sociologist), as final 
individual are the very fruitful concepts of well as for. outwardly ‘similar and conform Such 
A i status and réle which appear to constitute a able behavior, if we are ever to escape from J nings 


a specific contribution in shedding light upon i the dragnet - of purely normative | traits and Je claim 


a 


the social determinants of individual be- nomothetic sociologisms. we remain on conce 
; b havior through the process of personal-social the latter level, it appears likely that soc [MM their 
These insights originating in ology may never emerge from either a quai- 
a i the field of sociology have been buttressed tative, or at best, a quantitative descriptive wan 

and enriched considerably by level, which is hardly the germinating source aside 

i ee; findings and usages which have provided a for the development of a functional, predic. Late 

44 framework of empirical validation, particu- tive science. 

ae of  By-a synthesis: of the types of conceptual 

compul SIV functions in and research materials which we already have A. 


our disposal, utilizing the e concrete findings 
The chief value of the status: role — already established as tentative hy pothetica mee: 


—tism 1 in sociological thinking, as contrasted & elements for the purposes at hand, we may 
the purely psychological approach devise a number of probative schematisms 
personality, is that it is continually reflec- which should have the double value of sug: | 
of the dynamic -configurated group source “gesting toads as providing 
‘a individual motivation. Professor Maclver — experimental systematic tools for the integra Jj 
. ‘has taken the position that the conception tion and enriched comprehension of our prob: 
from the conscious level, leaving the problem 
of the unique mechanisms i in individual mo- ‘Clap. Be 
, e 0 
tion, New York, 1942. See p. 8 et passim. 


ae -™Some psychologists are beginning to consider 
his type of lead in approaching their problems, 
Structure 


is th setting | up oj of a direct logical structure which on 


= 


a 
| 
| 
| 
ot 
ia 
ee 
— 


TH SOCIAL INDIVIDUAL AS 
The follow ing  schematism is suggested as ment of of their implications, 
one possible : means of integrating g the various ; when this is viewed from the standpoint of ee 

‘conceptual materials which sociologists con how a patterned conception of the social in- 
ventionally employ and which, on a logico- - dividual serves as the focal center of the aa 
heuristic level, affords a systematic view of © Ri system. It will be noted that the conception 
the developing, _and "functioning social in- of the social individual which is developed 
dividual. Many of the points of view in- begins from . a sociological point of origin, is 
volved are already utilized by sociologists, developed genetically within sociological 
even in the absence of complete research . frame and, parri passu, becomes the progenk. i 
validation, and some of the structure has — ‘tor, through status and role conceptions, of _ 
already been schematically elaborated “in an endless variety of social ‘relationships. 
ite im- whole or in part. As a pedagogical instru- — _ Thus, both in initiating and in eloping 
1ormal [E ment, it may have considerable value if only © behavior, , a sociological pattern for unique- _ 
Which me to indicate to the student the way in which ness and sociality is preserved. eet 
uristic . the heterogeneou s materials — and discrete ae ‘In a schematism of this type, ‘some allow- 
ible to Me mass of findings i in the field may be seen to ance will have to b be made for Allport’ s 


social MME cohere in the form of a functionally usable criticism of this general point of view (which : 
ments 


f and pragmatic tool. To this, however, a very space- limitations will not now permit), par- eee, 
with- necessary and precautionary proviso ticularly in his s specific ¢ critical references to 


rmative 


h we be added tot the effect that continual care such putative hormic significance of | social- 

- Any must be exercised in regarding such ; an in- ized personal tendencies as set forth.’* Simi- Pe 

| pur- # strument as simply a possible approach which larly, provision for the viewpoint expressed 

nt for may serve certain carefully stipulated condi- — in his theory of the functional autonomy of ie 


oblem tions but should hardly be construed as * motives must be accounted for. It appears 
t), as final and definitive synthetic instrumen hat his general conception of the functional — 


form- Such an attempt may constitute the begin autonomy of motives ‘might very well be 

from nings of such a framework, howeve r. No incorporated | within the general structure : | 
and | claim for originality — is made in the use of outlined below without any drastic under- 

n on fm conceptual data except for the method of mining of the basic positions set forth. wa 

‘soci their synthesis and in the schematic develop- 

juali- ™Gordon W. Allport, Personality : A Ps 


serves aS a suggested framework for research leads, = Interpretation, New York, 1037 
whose findings will either buttress, medity or set Part II. 
aside the logical schematism proposed. __ bp Ibid., Chap. VII. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL “SYSTEM’ UTILIZING ‘THE CONCEPT OF THE 
* 


tical 
. The ‘unique’ background histories of the inv olved e., indi 


own special cloud of glory and disrepute behind him); 


sug: 
ding 


The chief which interaction may ‘take, i. on 


take 
aa The “ external” conditions under which interaction operates: The conditions esis by cul- Cue 


| 
— 
| 
 _ 
flowing 
dual trails 
— 
— 
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how we should attain the goal objects, 


4 


7 Is, in its effects upon the individual, culture consists of special incitements and ¢ en- 
couragements, goadings and cajolings, discouragements and reproofs, etc. _ 
the modes or techniques through which these enjoinders and injunctions are imposed 


the individual consist of: 

Verbal admonishment or encouragement ; 

(3) Rewards, actual or potential; 
(4) Other expressive forms of approval and 


a. ‘The “refraction” or “distortion” ’ of the cultural values is dependent upon: 
or other of the family); 
@ The attitude towards the given cultural value entertained by these. self-same human 


b. The human agents surrounding the child comprise one set of pe sareser red to the 


ae . Simple organic reflex activities; a 
_ The elementary ‘ ‘chained” 
by “tension states” or is imbalances actuated ‘stimulation 


i Associated, of course, with the glandular organization of the human organism. a 
‘Note: Although we have classified these into a set of pigeon-holes, we should note that 
these represent phases of total organic activity from the outset. Eg. if we pre- 
ae sume a temperamental disposition marked by apathy, that should certainly reflect 


* child achieves fee accidental adjustments to his environment in keeping with the ways in 
"which the early outgoing releases of his biological tensions were accorded response by ‘the 
human “culture-bearers” in his environment. | 
“Note: In the earliest stages of his development, note how. cultural values are expressed 
cag ae differently by the human agents and consequently, how they “fix” differing adjust- 
_ ment- techniques on the parts of different individuals. Compare, for example, the 
a behavior of the peasant mother who places her child to the breast whenever he 
cries and the “modern mother” who feeds her child according to rigid schedule 
‘regardless of how much he cries. In the case of the first child, crying immediately 
produces anticipatory tactual and gastronomic sensations which, when forthcoming, 
- Jead to a cessation of crying while in the case of the second child such crying: 
a activity leads to wholly different consequences. Life for the very young child con- 
Aa: sists of a myriad of such adjustments which, unbeknownst to him, sepueent cultural 
values from the outside. 


g 
RE 
— Ey 
| 


This is based upon our presupposition that the sensitive afferent and neural 1 con- 4s 
nections conform to a pattern when satisfactions are ‘afforded to ‘organic imbalance. 
evidence: Semon, W. B. Cannon, et al. 
D. These Techniques Tend to Persist because of: 
1. The routine adjustments made by adults to young children "i 
a4 2. The qualitative differences it in response of young children— 
a. Basic patterns of response-tendencies are laid wwe for the child ‘which inev ably 
7 These are essentially | characteristic patterns af which impart a “core 
4 sistency” to the personality of the individual. (Primary recognizable determinative pat- 
oe appear to be laid down between 2nd and 6th years. These are in no way to be 
"construed as fixed or unchangeable patterns, but primarily ‘ “determinierende Tendenzen.” a . 
a. We would concur with Allport, at this point, in the view that they : simply provide an es 
historic nexus in the growth of personality but would certainly quarrel with his failure — Pie 
to recognize the causal significance of this condition. Allport, it appears, , overlooks an 
. _-« iaaportant phase in the development of immanent causation and raises a “straw man.’ 
his Personality: A Psychological Interpretation, New York , 1937, Chap. ' VII. 


b. Ww may call this “core of personality” the psycho-genetic pattern 
The “need” phase: Although organically or needs acquired through 
evelopment (possibly, 2nd-6th years: see above) are the results of encounters with the en- 7 


: vironment. ‘Thus, they represent the organic drives which have become modified and ca conataes 


“Illustration a. Child A: An energetic child who wails lustily for his food may or may not 


Bee immediate attention. If the tendency is to give him attention because aS 


Continuous effort ag gressive: Persistence 


“need. trait” of being satis- 


a 


bry 


conceit 
and 


The “functiona phase: related to ‘needs” the acquired methods 
2 through which the child learns to satisfy the needs. ‘(Fundamental to this entire structure, the 
sociologist should see the mechanism of the conditioned response.) E.g., whining, crying, 
: nagging, fighting, iil cute,” helping himself, etc., become techniques be attaining satisfac- 


— 
— 
and — 
imposed 
0 tional 
le case 
to the 
gain his end (or surcease from inner tensions). By a process 
the b. Child B: Each drive is anticipated so that a basi 
— 
— 
— 
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Continuous effort ssive- ‘Tenacity 


(fighting) 


Egoistic-helplessness 
Apathy-isolationism Conforming to group demands 
Note how these are 
thymic types. 


as are “Processed” into different types of and culturally 

nd a Instead ry the | names employed, we might use the designations X, Y, Z, etc. They | 
oe a premised upon movements towards and away from significant objects, fulfilling — 
ax the suggested ‘pattern laid down by G. H. Mead in his conception of “truncated 
ie activity.” For description of this last point, the reader is ‘referred to 6. H. Mead, ; 


EE 


in to the GENERIC sTATUS conferred upon it. 

“p.g. p.” is primarily organically derived and i isa unique psy chological 
‘mechanism, although the patterning. has been accomplished in the primary 

= _ The term, “sub-cultural,” taken from Folsom’s usage in a different context appearing 

in the early edition of The Family: Its Sociology and Social Psychiatry, appears to 

suggest a valid interpretation of the essential character of this mechanism—‘“su ub- 

oe: _ cultural” since it expresses an early socially a need not elaborated, as yet, 


the “aggressive-pt persistent” wins s the of bully, fer, 
ots selfish child, etc. [Note: This narrows down the range of the possibilities of his “p.g.p.” 
& view of (1) The fact of his rowing conception of what bullies, selfish Lemar do, co 


gang, the “high pressure ” salesman, the “tough labor-boss,” etc. 
_ The egoistic-helpless type may fit into the generic status of the “nice, , quiet boy.” ” His 
er roles, then, the “sissy,” the “idealist, ” the “profound, serious” type, etc. ee: a =i 
Culture creates patterns of behavior, or “Gestalten” for the different roles. es is & 
formance of a role to to wit, ‘profound and 


i q 
| 
ere 
iven a certain generic ol roles he will play in social 
e various fields of social | 
| 


eat in tim his appea 


Illustration: The ‘ ‘quiet, serious boy” to be bookish. His 
a may prefer him, encourage him to become a good student—in fact, set up cer-_ 
tain conditions ‘so that it becomes difficult not to be conc tious stu ent. 
— deportment of the good student with that of the energetic, non- -studious- oa 
ae individual in the college library, the classroom, in respect to posture, ciate a if 
interest, time wasted in sharpening pencils, fidgeting, etc. 
| The roles determine, through the complex habit-patterns that relate to them, the iia : 
1. The attitudes may be said to be the latent tendencies to respond to meaningful ‘socia 
have come to represent social values. 
Illustration: The pugnacious role may lead to favorable 


"become focalized or narrowed dows to wishes. 
4. 


upper- -middle-class hey, to become an All- American football Ge 
b. A favorable attitude towards | scholarly quiet, on the part of a slum Irish- 
ee may lead to the desire to become a priest. A boy in more fortunate circumstances with 


same general favorable attitude, may express t this int desire tones a writer, a college 


eae professor, a researcher in some special field, etc. 

The classification of wishes: W. I. Thomas 

a. New experience, security, response, recognition. 
Note: This is just one of many possible classifications. 

Man = b. _ The intense desire to have one set of wishes satisfied at the expense of the others. points 

inevitably to a basic and insistent psychogenetic need which is not being ecg 
we have here, a a clue to personality maladjustment. Eg, the woman 


L The. emergence of the sex drive impinges upon the seeeunaie organization teri alread 


= The sex drive thus becomes canalized ac 7 
vee. te 2. The Freudian contribution, thus, must be utilized in relation to the sage we lie —S 
Wustration 


a. The unconscious (relates to traumatic shock- effects upon the ‘ 
be (relates to the to conform to P-8-P. 


The Newetic Personality of Our Time. The following simply suggests how some 
of the categories may be systematically | into th the 
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— ie serious” boy must also be refined, n rance, considerate of others, must not = | 
ote: These traits, then, are not pursued for themselves but because fundamentally 
— “enpress” the need of the psychogemetic pattern, 3 
4 he ro av down the bg or the habits that mine 0 ive 
= 1 
ve 
ic 
s may lead to the wish, on 
9, 
a 
— 
— 
Note: The translation of the chiet Freudian concepts into the requirements © thisframe- 
has already been done, and beginning supporting evidence is to be found in 


4 
| 


The ‘the of energy in wrong manifes sting in the 

everything in the mind that might lead to a psychic consis, 


Pret 
and, becoming no longer consciously bearable, driven into the unconscious.” 


) Hence, ‘concept of associations 
(a) Projection 
Pees (a) Depends upon the goal (wish) and the intellectual character 


(b) Pleasure-pain principle. 


Degree of repression. 
es a (a) The type of mental data. 


(1) Positive and negative. 


(2) The dissolution of the transference experience. 


point of “need” phase and “functional” phase) 


an (Accounted for on the basis of directed person-to-person relationships pee: | 


7 congruent or non-congruent effects in the operation of the ““p.g.p.”) 
Note: This phase of the outline is simply suggestive. The manifold Freudian con- 

_ ceptions, including the Freudian dynamisms which | are already operationally 

< treated on the sociological level, as well as the conceptions of free associa- 

— mistakes, dream-manifestations, the complexes, the libido and the 
various other exhibits of the Freudian pe may likewise be interpreted 


becoming “respectable citizens’ under . the reformative influence 
‘maladjustments and personality-situational changes arise because of obstacles, im- 
_ pedimenta and frustrations placed in the way of the psychogenetic drives as these occur within 


framework of normative sociological and expressed through the processes" 
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S AND "He STUDEN 
TY SCHIZOPH RENICS* 


= and subjects? pre- 
psychotic student experiences. These feelings were linked with a characteristic 


4 inability to assoc OW 


o associate with fellow students intimately and informally, and with the 


_ acceptance of adult norms of scholarly excellence, moral perfection, and sub- 
aie q missiveness. — Not without significance for a theory of schizophrenia, these cases 
support the hypothesis that the individual who ‘successfully ‘adjusts to adult 
- demands must have prepared himself in the informal group life of adolescence 


formulations raise with re- 


| OCIOLOGISTS have emphasized two basic lems which t 
. concepts in their analyses of the phe- gard | to individual al adjustment and behavior — 
nomena of adolescence, namely, group have hardly been considered by empirical 

wd status. Znaniecki, Waller, Reuter, Lewin, — researchers. This paper, he however, is a partial 

and Dollard have presented general theoreti- = report of a study conducted by the author 

cal analyses of the adolescent age group? in which certain hypotheses derived from 

Linton, Parsons, Mead, Davis, and Cottrell the various status analyses of adolescence _ 

have viewed adolescence as one of several examined in relation to case materials. 


statuses among the primary age ‘and sex ri: ash Adolescent adjustment in our society was Be 5 
categories of our social structure.* The gen-— conceived to be a four-fold process inter- 
eral formulations of these writers are vali- mediate t to childhood and adulthood wherein 


common ation. Yet, the 
_ *This paper was presented at the meeting of the 
South estern Social Science Association, Dallas, 


Presently on leave, and with the National 


‘ment peer group par- 


family, (2) the establishment of onal 
_Cross-sex (3) of 


Housing Agency, Office of the Administrator, W: ticipation.* The twenty case histories had 

ington, prepared in unusual detail by the 

 *F. Znaniecki, Social Action (New York: — a chiatric staff of the McLean Hospital, Wav- 
erly, Massachustts, where the subjects had 


& Rinehart, 1936); W. Waller, The Sociology of 
Teaching (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1932) ; 

been hospitalized as schizophrenics. Space 
‘permit no excursus on the meth- 


E. B. Reuter, et al., “Sociological Research in Ado- 
lescence,” American "Journal of Sociology, 42: 81-94, limitations 
1936; J. Dollard, et al., Frustration and Aggression a odological ramifications of using clinical 
‘New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939); K- materials. We note, however, that the value — is 
Lewin, “ Field Theory and Experiment in Social — 

of clinical research” for understanding 


Psychology : Concepts and Methods,” American 
Journal of Sociology, . 44: 868-896, 1930. SSB meaningful nuances of non-clinical society — 


Linton, “Age and Sex Categories,” American and culture has been frequently emphasized. 
Sociological Review, 7 : §89- -603, 1942; T. Parsons, 
“Age and Sex in the Social Structure,” Tbid.: fee ee. "We use the | term “peer” rather than “contem- 
a shorter v wo rd, because 

vidual to his Age and Sex Roles,” 
M. Mead, From the South Seas (New York: Cf. P. Blos, The Adolescent 
Morrow & Co., 1939, one volume edition of earlier (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941). ar 
books) ; K. Davis, “ ‘The Sociology of Parent- Youth — _ ‘For example, see E. Sapir, “The Contribution — 
Conflict,” | American Sociological Review, Ss §23-535, of Psychiatry to an Understanding of Behavior in 
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and that the status ‘eneats which our sub- “the gentleman-scholar” in ‘comparison with 
jects experienced were essentially the and “greasy grinds’’). ‘Youths 
as. those experienced by ‘ “normal” “youths are often of the reasonableness of 
‘in similar social positions whose cases have their values and the utter stupidity of adult 
been assembled by the Progressive Educa- evaluations. Adults, on the other hand, tend 
ea tion Association. § The subjects were nativ o be equally c certain that all youth activities 
born, white children of native born, Protes- and evaluations which do not coincide with 
tant parents. Ten w were males, , ten were fe grown ups’ plans are nonsensical and pur. 


_ males, and none was more than thirty years ie  poseless.. Very often they fail to appreciate 


regret 
group 
had so 


old at the time of first hospitalization. . Their importance of peer group participation 

_ fathers were either skilled workers, business for adolescent adjustment and the achieve- MS the dat 

or professional men, and in as much as $60 ment of full sociological adulthood. ‘The BB suff. I 

‘ a week was the minimum hospital charge, 4 adult- youth conflicts thus generated are any. B and out 
: a fae class backgrounds were relatively thing but rare in our society. The individual m ship an 
i: high. With the exception of two high school — adolescent finds himself in the paradoxical gat hom 
u seniors, the subjects were either college stu- Bs position of a soldier who knows he must | take . 

or college graduates. some day join the camp of the enemy and, 

3 be It was evident from the pre-psychotic his- in 1 fact, , desires to do so in order to gain the mie 

_ tories of our subjects—made up very largely freedom and privileges so attractive to him. pee 

of i: psychiatric | ‘interview materials—that _ Nevertheless s, in order to do this he must pose. I 
school groups and activities had provided — first win his struggle for status as an “nage S with th 
settings for social adjustment | that were of cent and 

g, and occupational groups. . This is scarcely But, according | to our ‘subjects, preiely | widely 
peculiar to the social histories of schizo- what difficulties and frustrations, pleasures ly 

mm and o 


: phrenics since it is in connection with the and satisfactions did they experience as stu- be 
secondary school and college that the inter- dents? How singular, how “abnormal” do fi *0cial 
_ generation conflict reaches the proportions these ¢ experiences appear to have been? On Be ecordi 
_ generally characteristic of adolescence in our > ra the other hand, | to what extent do these ex highly ; 
society, with teachers and students repre- OD scacon-ys appear to have been linked with work a 
the inclusive age groups (and cul- general adolescent status demands? 
tures) to which they belong. Youth and Academic Performance. The academic ex- 
adult cultures often disagree in their defi- periences of our subjects were both lengthy 
nitions of specific school situations (the > class- and well documented in Most cases. Five 
room, the dance, the committee meeting, as- college undergraduates at the time of 
sembly, etc.) and in their criteria of nae hospitalization, and three were graduate stu: 


- superiority-inferiority (the “fine young = dents of physics, literature, and medicine, 


social g 
it in Te 
the yea 
a group 
all of w 
the left 
student: 
teady fe 
congeni: 


_in contrast to “the swell guy,” “the sweet while a fourth was enrolled in a law school. 
_ young lady” as opposed to “the hot number,” Seven patients had already received under- 


hdrawn 

870, 1937; R. Park, “Personality and Cultural a graduate deg pees, , while two had wit a her wor 
flict,” Publications of the American Sociological So- i before fulfilling the requirements. Only ‘two college : 
ciety, 25: 95-110, 1930; E. Mayo, “Psychiatry and of the subjects— ~both high school "students ing this 

_ Sociology in Relation to Social Disorganization,” had failed to complete at least ii years _ 
American Journal of Sociology, 43: 825-831, 1937; of ca college. As students, eight had been defi- ee Ith 
J. Plant, “Sociological Factors Involved in Person-— tel d slates wna erior, although the Ity in 
Disorganization, ” American Journal of Psy- ‘nite y and cons is supt teacher: 


chiatry, Q: 113-118, intellectual superiority of one was question- 
. oe *This generalization is based on fifty of these able inasmuch as he had | plagiarized in an 
cases which Dr. Caroline Zachry made available to — attempt to ) obtain | a better grade. Seven were 


the author. A few of the cases have been published — average students, one had a poor record, and 


op. cit. Zachr} otion and 
Bln op an (New there was > information con erning the 


Century 1941). abilities of four patients. 
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Six of the | eight su superior students greatly 
regretted having slighted the extracurricular _ 
group activities of their peers. All of ‘them about the teachers and about the work ‘there 
had sought scholarly ‘superiority partly asa 
compensation for social inadequacy and 

group rejection. As one boy put it quite 

. Another student w ked so hard in hig be 
school to maintain his superiority over a 
~ whose parents were anxious for. her to 

that, ac- 
yecame ill. 


chip and all the rest of it... . I studied The | irl competitor ‘was said to have been 

sat home and then went to school and I could - Sy, ve ery much in love with the patient, but he oe 

g take it easy there in the morning. I knew what never showed any amorous interest in her. 
it was about and I didn’t have to—I didn’ mS His inability to realize his perfectionist goal 

have to be panting all the time and right on my a, 9 scholar was very disturbing in colleg 

toes all the time. I knew what it was about <a and in graduate school. He felt t that one of 

I could sit there and have a good time, I SUP his fellows seemed to make better marks and ay 


pose. I could be on some kind of an ahineeh basis 
with the teacher and understand it. get call: the recognition from the professor, 
whereas no matter how hard he studied 


In high school one girl had read rather — how good work he did, the professor did not 
widely i in child psy ychology and had frequent appreciate his abilities at all 
ly pointed out the faults of her teachers — Disorganizing Ideas. Certain ideas intro- 

and of her mother. Her unhappiness and duced i in class lectures and assigned reading 
asociality carried over into college w yhere, a were believed to have been etiologically ie | 
according ve ‘o the college | psy psychiatrist, she was — nificant in the cases of four women and one 

wanes seal + man. The difficulty of one patient, according 
work and toward her associates. ie a to her husband who was a psychologist, — 

was ‘steadily embarrassed by Tack of began when she studied abnorma ‘psycho 
im that w po ogy. Her instructor invited the members of 


social grace and the premium that was put 
it in residence life. Toward the latter half of the class to bring their problems to him. 


the year (her freshman year) she gravitated is ‘The patient, being somewhat intrigued by 
agroup of quiet, serious- minded, ambitious girls, him personally, had a heart-to-heart 
all of whom are rather poor mixers. They were about some of her home > problems and _ |) 
after the more self- “determining “suggested | period of free association with 
students in their particular dormitory had al- him which she carried out. After the course 
ready formed groups on the basis of choice and ns aude and the tastvuctor had left the c city, 


congeniality. Sometimes Sarah was leased with 
patient continued her free association 


I was working at my ak ia was a foolish 
4 kid that way. I went to school there and I— 
§ just didn’t—I don’t know. 7 I got reality out of 
darn n thing, out of those darn books 
stuff. I didn’t get reality out of making love 


e 


her work, but more often she was blaming the 
college for its dull instructors and then chord first with her husband, and then with others. “ . : 
‘The patient’s husband felt that she never — 
4 Teally got back on her feet following her — 
_ academic course. The mother and sister of a 
‘iy in the class-room, ‘and the ‘approval of a another woman patient believed that she had By 
“teachers were e the rewards of diligent a great many books which “ _. . didn’ 
scholarly competition do her any good—such as 
fraught with disturbing fears and anxieties deal Marriage.” Several months before her 
in several ca — One patient declared: r 4 hospitalization she began to keep her young- 
tr didn’t get eny satisfaction out of life at er sister awake | nights while she discussed 


any satisfaction out of life that 
—_ to think that I was anybody at all. I was —- and 0 over again the ne and 


ing | this directed to herself. 
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incompatibility of arer Emotionally ‘alsp 
Another young woman had been greatly. occurred in two of these cases. One 
perturbed over the similarities between her- led a student | protest movement which wr 
and various cases read about in the sulted of a for 


Bible course was particularly disturbin "short time "Another 

bas “They tore down things and had nothing — are more like animals than “Gods” when a Ii ~ form 
to build up. They had ‘no business doing achild he discovered that one of his teachers form 


not know that the sun is farther away 
the of a graduate student of the earth than the moon. “her 

physics, the more theoretical aspects of his Informal Peer Group. No feaure of prov 
work were especially troublesome, At his subjects’ histories stood out any more lowe: 
own suggestion, it was agreed that he should clearly than their inability to engage in the J 


4 drop all his theoretical courses and continue intimate, informal group life of their peers - a he 
his technical and experimental work either in childhood or in adolescence. The with 


in the laboratory. He developed a delusional if absence of such group participation and its § even. 


plan of world reformation based on the ap- attendant s satisfactions “was definitely indi- can n 

i: plication of physical principles to economic cated in n the histories of ‘the nineteen patients - I'm t 

e. and social life. He mentioned Heisenberg’s for whom relevant data were available. All mm been 
principle of uncertainty more and more acutely aware of their rejections. Ale 
quently, and finally became so excited and though ‘several subjects’ had formally tribut 

aa expansive that hospitalization appeared ad- longed to various organizations, “they had 7 F : 

visable to the college a authorities. never participated for any time in the in. : 


Identification with Teachers. Nine sub- formal life of those groups. in th 

BE jects had developed strong identifications One young man developed what he termed 
with one or more of their teachers which ‘sour grapes mechanism” i in an attempt 
1: subsequently became very ry disturbing i in one to gain. recognition when he found that he rr 
oe way or another. A young woman -became_ was unable to obtain the positions that he didn’t 
A deeply attached to one of her cc college pro- sought. ‘in various college organizations. it 
a4 _ 3 = fessors to whom she went for advice, a rela- the summary of a psychiatric interview we HI hav 
tionship which continued until a few years “read: they 1 


were 


before the patient’s illness. Her psychotic 
included expressions of guilt re- 
_ garding this relationship with her professor, the fellows on The Daily and The Punster at 
an older married woman who seemed to the " college. One day he met them all and expounded | 
a= to be far more experienced than the _ his theories to them, telling them that they were 
patient’s mother. Another young woman said not co-operative, were not really liberal, and 
os _ she had left college because she had been Were too smug when world conditions were s0 


much in love with a male professor terrible. . realizes that his 
who did not reciprocate. He was a man about — ably a part of “the sour grapes mechanis 

since he had tried to make the staffs of both 


her father’s age, and she thought he looked ia 
blicat d had failed. er. 4 
a good deal like her father. She explained 


He tried to provoke people, , first his family, 
and later when he was excluded from his home, 


that her “crush” was unlike those of other 4 One patient who had | several bo boy friends as ih 
who had “crushes” pro- youngster was described by his father a 
fessors” for a time and got over them. . . SO sensitive that the world ‘was (00 Ca 
one She could not get over er her ‘ ‘crush,” and | much for him. He seemed to have no inne! Bi evalu: 
she could not keep her mind on her work, stimulation.” What attractiveness he pos 
= the histories of five men there was sessed as a companion was due to A girl 
evidence of rather strong id identification with that, according to his father, me of rou 
4 ‘teachers who vi vere also. Hee _ yielded to anyone’ influence ‘and would she s 


co) 
| | 
| 
4 
i 
re 
4 
girl he 
4 ‘with 
th 


probably anything that was told just According 
have company. He would do what he was told 2 her mother, this girl “. . . never appeared - $3 
® even though it was silly. When he was about | to feel that she really belonged to any group & 
five or six years old some girls told him to jump . a normal person seems to do. She always 
from a slight height. He and broke b seemed somewhat alone, although she 


other had one or two acquaintances. ” To their 
eings _ AS As illustrated in the following statement, peers, these patients “must have appeared 
en as formal group membership | coupled with in- snooty,” “snobbish,” and “too particular.” 
ichers formal rejection was often as disturbing as Conclusions. the welter of factual 
away complete rejection. Ay young woman described details just presented, the following ¢ eral- 
reaction to a club ‘Ineeting, and then compe. vote). Our subjects seldom 
roi provided an account of a dream which fol- participated in the intimate, informal group 
more lowed the e meeting. life of their peers. (2) They were, in many 
n the i ea ™ ne ways, precocious adults eager to comply wi 


There was a club meeting last night. ‘She 
peers of her associates) didn’t even ask me to a 3 “adult demands in regard to scholarly excel. 


with the ‘refreshments or anything else. Didn’ moral perfection, and submissiveness. 
id its HR even come over to speak ‘to me. I suppose -: _ (3) Their eagerness to conform to the official 


a 


indi- 4 can make the advance. But I don’t give a damn. " adult norms no doubt earned for them the ; ; A 
‘ients J I'm tired of doing that. The only occasion ve rebuffs, ridicule, and social rejection of their i 
All been asked to do anything by her \ was at W =i peers. (4) As a whole, the pre- psychotic a: it 
» Al nie’s shower where I had to buy a gift, con- student experiences of our subjects were not. | 


"essentially. different from the experiences of 
many non- -psychotics. Anxiety | over “grades, 
being disillusioned with one’s teachers, dis- 


Tap 


Fran got all the” “credit for the: shower along 
with her, 


be tribute a cake, do a lot of typing, etc., 


In the dream, with peer group rejections, etc. 
«Someone said, “We have separated the sheep Th 
from the goats.” My dream became strange yP 


it he and horrible. I had been friendly to someone I the ‘emotionally freighted reactions which 


didn’t know, and it seemed that what I thought _ “they « did in the cases of our subjects. — 
was important really) was very important indeed. - Detailed information is lacking with re 


-Thave given people a access to my house, thinking gard to the personality attributes of our 
they were my friends. But there were some who subjects. However, the i indirect evidence 
mily, J Were friends, and some who hated me and my which we have tends to corroborate the trait et x» 


clusion described in Tryon’s report.’ 

ficiency and in phy sical conflict 
a demanded of boys, whereas the girl is 
xpected to be “a good sport” and be at- 
to the younger. I shared no real confidences = to boys.’ These ring 
anybody until I began sharing them with likely by their absence in the 

Tryon, Evaluations of Adolescent Personalit 
by Adolescents (Washington : National Research 


= generation, _ although I was always pleasan 


i cceptance 0 adult | norms | 


be in Cases wherein the” patients Council, Monographs of the Society for Research 
inér ‘evaluating the behav ior of their peers” ‘in Child Development, Vol. IV, No. 4, 1939). 
pos accordance with certain official adult criteria. _ found 
fact Be A oir edly as between twelve an een year 0 re. ‘ 
girl to her the evils we have considered the evaluations of fifteen year 


of rouge and lipstick, and was enraged when | olds because they would more “nearly approximate 
she saw other members her Latin class those of adolescence. 
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3 ne ms, may 
~ neurotic. nolo this is one of the 

ic experiences, several highly suggestive _ inevitable dilemmas of the higher learning 
onsiderations may be noted. As might have Zz of psychology , that should not be n men. 


| expected view of the fact ‘that tioned 


preg of interview materials and, c co The infrequent participation of hin sub- 
- quently, ability to verbalize and introspec ‘jects in the informal, student group | life of 
‘were criteria used in ‘selecting the histories, their” peers lends support: to one of “the: 

disproportionate number of ‘the patients hypotheses developed in the larger research 
from which this. paper has been taken. That 
4 evidence in each of these cases, howev er, that hypothesis is: Extensive and intimate par- | 
scholarly superiority had been sought partly ticipation in the informal groups ‘of one’s 
as compensation for social inferiority and peers at adolescence is “Mecessary for the suc- 
rejection in informal peer group life. More- cessful adaptation to adolescent status 


cally superior, as well a as of others, functioned demands. It would ‘seem that the niceties 


ful, ego-violating social interaction. ~The in- group life of adolescents are in many 
a. fluence of ideas ‘acquired from class lectures more directly relevant to subsequent adult 
and course reading may also be noted. Not adjustment, and are less easily dispensed 
only did these subjects tend to identify with, than many of the abstractions and 


‘similate hold “to conflict engendering book. While the more academic skills and 
ut culture with what knowledge transmitted through the process 


i “psychopathology portant in individual’s becoming an 
some n the reactions of adult, such skills” and knowledge may be 


a 
dents and two of whom > were aver g e A ‘elementary intricacies ; of social relations - 
little psychological seems: to have 


~ 


Shen one of the best ways of mastering such social 
their own behavior as or Also, by participating in the vari- 


titudes toward self seem to have functioned clubs, teams, associations) the 
as catalyzers rs in the development of 
propriate” symptoms, , conflicts, and com- meaningful universe pas up of similarly 
plexes. The is much the same in the situated people whom he may derive 


7 


actually is let us say, with ninety conflicts 


the extensive reading of the academi-— ‘mands generally well as to adult status 


of social adjustment learned in the informal 


strongly with teachers, and generally as- Utopian ideals of the class-room and text- é § 
al intensity, but + of formal education are unquestionably im- | ; 


Ae our women, two of whom were sup stu- | ; _ Virtually worthless if he fails to master th & 


tually “abnormal” and psychotic. These at- ety of closely knit peer groups (fraternities, : 
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The concept of group ch r is finding increasing use by s social ‘scientists. 4 
i _ This paper proposes to standardize the term social character and to construct a 
sociologically acceptable definition. ‘The term is made a normative one, embody- 4 


5 ng - the relationship between culture norms and the generality | of their indiv idual 
sues _ acceptance. The determination, then, of the social character of a any group becomes 
par- _ the problem of the ae of the group ideals and the ascertaining of their — 
correlation with actual behavior. Four categories i 
suc- | 

for researc 


atus 
eties 2 ly has found its way ‘into sociological etc. ., it is not ‘surprising that the still 1 newer 
i literature, The contribution, however, and even less standardized terms are in verbal 


is one not from the ' sociologists proper but chaos. Before examining the theoretical prob-— 


vays. 
dult from the anthropologists and. psychologists, lem, I shall illustrate the current difficulty — 
nsed including | the psy choanalysts. This concept as n reflected in the language of two outstand- — 


of gr group character is intended to satisfy an se ing contemporary writers, Erich Fromm and BY 
ext- obvious ar and growing need i in the current the- Abram Kardiner. 
and oretical orientation of the social sciences. Both Fromm Kardiner direct 


ces m Recent studies in the e interpenetration o of cule tended remarks to the term * ‘social charac- ai 
im- 


ture and personality : searchingly focus ter. ” They present what is at first ap- 


ai tion on the psychological os seal of the re- = antithesis of views, Kardiner says: 


group and demand the of a a can have a soul, This 


ceptual tie between personality and the social is misleading. What creates the impression of — 


But although ‘the problem been posed sanctions, which when universally followed may 


cial and the need the concept “recognized, — lead to the of certain character 
ar- there is as yet no agreement on terms, little traits (P. 


concern with the methodological issues Fromm says: 


almost no ‘consideration of the implica- “In studyi in 
and tions for sociological theory. Many partial 

social group we deal with the character. struc- 
arly - conflicting | formulations are used. In the ture of the group, that is, of individual persons; 
rive lterature there now exists, besides the are interested, however, not in the peculiai 
his “group ‘charact ter” itself, a dozen other r desig- - ities by which these persons differ from each — 
‘average character,” “group per- other, but in that part of their character struc- 
” 


” “social character”; ‘ete, Margaret _ ture which is common to most members of the r 
Mead uses. term “tribal personality,” group. We call this character the 
“while Dr. Cora Du Bois makes some in- acter (p. 

“modal personality.”  *Forsa review of the prevailing confusion in t the 
_ aad hese terms | roughly express the en we of many of these terms, see Gordon W. Allport : 
that “under certain conditions ‘one person Personality: A Psychological Interpretation, Henry — 
is like another.” The problem lies in the Holt &Co, 1037, 


adequate specification of wherein ‘and *Erich | Fromm: Escape from Freedom, Farrar 


what ogy the “likeness” consists and what a Abram Kardiner: The Individual and His Society 


are the conditions. In of the long Columbia ‘University Press, 1939. Page ‘references 


‘terminological confusion over such concepts are to these two volumes respectively. 
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On analysis much of this ‘discrepancy is to slimes both an individual and a social 
simply on the verbal level, and even on this function, Fromm says: mF wit cee 


evel it is not persistent, as, 1or instance, the the subjective function 
i following quotation from Fromm : shows: Riga for ‘the normal person is to lead him to act a ch 
4 <a we ‘have assumed that ologies and according to what is necessary for him from throu 
i : a practical standpoint, and also to give him sat- repre 
; that the social character i is by 
ic ‘the mode of existence of a given society; and ‘Tf we look at social character from “the Kard 
ui that in their turn the dominant character traits tandpoint of its function in the social process, boun 
tin productive forces shaping the social have to start with the statement that has tion.” 
-297). been made with regard to its function for the 
Disregarding superficial language differ- conditions man develops those traits which make basis 
i ences, the conceptualization of Fromm is vvir- him « desire to act as he has to act. If the char- [ing p 
i ~ tually identical with Kardiner’s primary in- acter of the majority of the people in a given as the 
re stitutions - > into basic personality structure ‘society—that is, the social character—is thus parisc 
into secondary institutions. Kardiner adapted to the objective tasks the individual has paring 
to perform in this society, the energies of People result: 
are molded in ways that make them into 
of ‘the people of these ductive forces that are for the 
| concepts ‘makes any acknowledgment any- functioning of that 283). an in 
a body else who uses another form of it. The ia his d 
= thing about all these terms is that they — ead Kardiner’s objection to the conceptualza- mx 


have precisely the same connotation, and in the tion of culture in terms of character hark cial.5 
"method used to derive the so-called ‘modal’ | or back to an old methodological controversy ae 
an 


involving the levels of abstraction. Character 


“ 


‘tribal’ ‘personality, they use precisely the 


designations such as “paranoid “intro 
verted”; etc., are not applicable as ‘culture 
descriptive labels, he holds, because “to re- 
character an irreducible racial or 
cultural idiosyncracy is at once to use a psy- 


: == designation and at the same time e 


ze 


are ‘certain “implicated dist’ nctions relevant 
for sociology. For example, under Kardiner’ 
conception of character as a mere individual _ 
ariant of basic _ Personality structure, it 

_ would seem that Kardiner is logically obliged ey. 


— 


secondary institutions. In the whole process charac- 
ter appears to play a minimum functional role. 
In fact, this constitutes in another form one of my 
chief criticisms of Kardiner’s scheme—it is one- 
directional, not fully interactional, in that it pro-— 
the vides no mechanism by which secondary institutions gg 

can work back on basic personality structure and 
‘Kardiner with my interpre- through it on the primary institutions. The trouble 
tation here. He contends “I do not venture outside a here, as I have sought to show elsewhere (The Con- + This 
the range permitted me by the actual material at 4 cept of the “Social” in Neo-Freudian Literature, to x 


certail 


: K hand, and so I do not undertake to treat the social be offered as an M.A. thesis, Columbia University) — -cadio 
ss of character variations because I had no lies in Kardiner’s treatment of institutions. Primary “can Co 
such materials available for this book (The Indi- institutions in Kardiner’s conceptualization take on 
K, vidual and His Society). I am now engaged in 4 the character of a “given,” existing prior to and back “more 
fee writing a second volume. (The Psychological Fron- of the social process, an implication which is, of Japan 
* tiers of Society, to be published by Columbia Uni- course, totally anti-sociological. A source of Kardi- ployin 
versity Press, 1944) which takes up this very ner’s difficulty, I feel, rests in his concept of charac- deviar 
= for I now have materials oe to t to this 4 ter as a strictly psychological phenomenon, rather ‘the on 
theme.” than as a normative abstraction. In his usage Kardi- 
Despite Kardiner’s express feel he ner is not in accord with many authorities in his own F 
has not wholly reconciled the methodological di- field. For instance, Allport (Personality) defining di 
Iemma. In his conceptual framework basic person- — character as “personality evaluated,” says “it is a ibe 
si ality structure, as distinguished from character, is a sounder to admit frankly that it is an ethical con- tion, aj 
* product formation of the primary institutions and cept” ( 2). And All ort finds no need for it as 4 cnen 
produc of the p ry ins cept” (p. 5 Ipo} prs 
basic personality structure in turn molds the term. 
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Hence Fromm can conce tualize individual | 


This may become crucial when dealing with 


a makes, I judge, a significant contribution 

political sociology. Particularly does the co 

repression.” n.” cept serve Fromm fruitfully for the 
All this sort of ‘conceptualization ii is or inquiry into social ideologies and the so-— 

Kardiner argues, because “it confuses the é 


a character t 
a a formula whi 


tion.” He says: 
Comparisons between societies on a dynamic 


to satisfy the terminological need already © 


basis cannot be made by general terms describ- _ mentioned. My problem at this. point, then 
ing predominant traits or characterological types is that of definition contruction, and the  Te- : 
as they are found in the individual. Such com- mainder of this paper is directed to a meth- 

parisons can be safely established only by com- odological exposition: of the conceptual con- 
paring institutions and then comparing the en 


choice of the term social character 


Kardiner’s: thought along this line shows 
is governed ‘by two considerations. 


an inflexibility that is chiefly the result of 
his definitional bases. This dilemma which robably the oldest of the terms expressing We, 
sroup character. Fromm appears to have" 


Kardiner cites is for Fromm wholly artifi 

cial. Methodologically, ‘the advantage of been the first to use it and certainly was one 

Fromm’s formulation is in the substitution of the first to develop the concept.’ And cS 
despite the fact that Fromm’s earlier position 


of the concept modality for that of range. 7 
Fromm specifies si social character ‘ “as only a _ Is more orthodoxly Freudian than his present 
Fromm elieves” that in his paper of 


‘selection traits essential nucleus 
5 “eleven years ago he said “all the essential 


he character structure of most members thi b h charact 
italics mine] of a a group which has de- arac tong a 
veloped as the result of the basic experiences — n the next place, the term social character : 
has a normative and evaluative connotation 


and mode of life common ‘to that group.” 
8 which I make central to its s 


deviants as falling outside the social char- 

acter (or, in Kardiner’s t terms, outside the 

basic personality structure), while for Kar- 

diner such deviants must be embraced w ith- 

in the | range of basic personality structure. 


Aa oe define social character, then, asa a concep 
embracing the relationship of two component — ; 
constructs: Those abstracted elements — 
of the which function as norms, here- 
inafter called culture norms; and ( 2) The 
"generality of the individual acceptance of 

certain extreme deviants. For instance, Laf- these 


cadio Hearn as a character deviant of Ameri- a 
Concrete behavior of individuals in groups, 
can culture | must, according to Kardiner, “ be es 

including _ interaction between groups, is 


more like” “like” 

like” any American than “like” any — primary data for the sociologist. The term 
Japanese, Fromm, on the ‘other hand, em- roup ii itself and ‘soc iety are first-order ab- 
ploying a medal concept can disregard gee hy 


deviant as irrelevant to the nes Ueber Methode und Fora ts einer analytisch 
the social character pattern. -Psychologie, Zeitschrift fuer Sozial forschung, 


* For a sociological discussion of the epistemologi- — "Yet the term does not enjoy unanimous ac- 
al implications in this problem of levels of anatene- i ceptance. Dr. Ralph Linton and Dr. Kardiner both 
tion, and an answer to the whole “either . . . . or” = expressed to me their objection to the ex- 
construct, see G. A. Lundberg: Foundations of So-- pression and to the “value” ‘content of my n- 
ciology, Tand i, Macmillan, 1939. nee 
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_Stractions the individuals constituting 
interacting system. Jnstitutions i isa first- 
order abstraction from the behavior of indi- 


viduals. Culture may be either a summative 


tive acc 
terms 0 


sscriptive | culture norms, while the ‘ indi. 

cates the lack of such acceptance. ‘This ab- me 

‘sence of acceptance may itself vary from - the ord 


first-order abstraction c covering the additiv eneral indifference to actual rejection of 
whole of a Society” institutions (in culture norms, but the schematic 
this is the ; anthropological usage); or it may sentation provides no “neutral” point.’® The rig 
if bea second- -order abstraction denoting the correlation of the N and the R factors ex sy: 
| integrative patterns Of institutions when presses the relationship between the “ob. N+. 
ie patterns are viewed as a new conceptual _ jective” and the “subjective” aspects of the ative a 
configuration. use the term social character culture viewed normatively. But it is ‘ior of | 
. & a second-order abstraction to cover the tial to remember that both N and R ; are ‘it is fo 
selective area of culture which embodies psychological components of the social char- &§ floration 
rmative, or regulative, standards of the acter; “objective” and “subjective” are not egal 
culture. "Thus social character is formed distinctions between non- psychological and that is, 
7 around and is expressive of the values of a psychological elements, but rather between . ae 
ociety—objective goals and aims, morality — _ the psychological elements which are viewed 
systems, legal codes; etc. Some of these from the standpoint of the ¢ group and those own 
culture norms have characteristic structural which are viewed from the standpoint of the N— 
x counterparts in the society’ ~ institutions, ‘such individual. 11 ‘mon in 
Examples of each type of the four sets of ture no 
society’ 

p 
4 “doesn’ t know his own mind’ or intra-group 
ef ture “norms is determinant. ity) resulting from, say, a group conflict situation. 

an naniecki “value” and “attitu e” formulatio _# 
elements of social life and the subjective characteris- nalize 
R—- R— of the members of the social group—and . . . the 
g x The plus and minus signs express for N- a two kinds of data must be taken as correlated. For “Thou | 
the positive and negative value standards of these data we shall use now and in the poy the hibition 
culture, and for R the signs express the x values’ (or simply ‘values’) an 

tudes.’ My term “culture norm” | carries the con The 
behav ior reaction (including linguistic) of cept beyond the mere “object of activity” into the 

acceptance. For the culture norms the Xe: _ evaluative; and my term “generality of acceptance” minat 
ji the prescripts of the given society, I regard as more sociometric than “attitude,” and = atic 
_ ® ‘and the «“ _” indicates the proscripts. For zm one which avoids an old area of methodological con- etweel 
” flict. “Generality of acceptance” is purely a be- persona 

i indicates individual accept- havioral term. My analysis also is close to Linton’s niques 
‘ “overt” and “covert” culture elements. Linton each. 
at work on a manuscript which c carries his distinc- 
_ tion beyond his original formulation of “overt” and en 
will be 


: 
a . or ou itens - “essential” (The Study of Man). Of course, one 
g source of this analysis to which due enageition | is 


ae vidual reaction. From other points of view this 
may be crucial ; as see, S. 


clarified Bouglé: The Evolution 
Values, translated by Helen S. Sellars, Henry Holt & © 


incidence I h . In regard to the measure his exposition of “social fact” made the Coverin; 
(all here regard “acceptance” as a dichoto unate dichotomy between _the “social” and 
- distribution as present or stati m the tang 


AS AY SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPT 

R+ This relationship expresses a posi- the culture. This is ‘commonly termed the 
tive acceptance of prescriptive culture norms in institutional al level. Its indices consist of de- ; 
terms of individual behavior. It is exemplified in ES -scriptive : accounts of the various institutions, 


the ordinary workaday social ethics of a people — legal systems, moral codes, conventions, ver- 


“SOCIAL CHARACTER”. 


‘om 

of and in the prescriptive forms of its legal sys- ~ balizations (to the extent that they "prescribe 4 
tem, such as contract obligation. Most members rather than describe beh “Let 

of our society which positively evaluates prop- escribe behavior); etc. 


: 
The | erty rights act in a manner to uphold the prop- the sociologist but know the standards of a 
people. and he can infer the chief features of 
N+ R— : This relationship expresses a neg- their social history,” says But these 
ative acceptance in terms of individual behav- _ Standards are not that in the sense, for 
ior of prescriptive culture norms. One type of instance, that Sumner’s mores are standards. a 
it is found in the various normal and ethical — | The latter are standards i in the sense — 


forations (mostly verbal) which fall short of usages, customs, habits; that is, as actual 
legal support or other institutional embodiment: behavior patterns, Culture norms are stand- 
is, which lack universal cul- ards it ina different s sense, in n that they embody 
moraines the “helping ban,” “love the ought pronouncements ofa society, They 
, are the ideals of action. And n my 


= counter such mandates by acting in their ae: } 
; aa interests at the expense of others. == of social character centers on th OF 


N—R+ : This relationship expresses scom- ship b between the ought 
“mon individual acceptance of proscriptive cul- group behavior. Culture norms , it - true, 
norms. It is exemplified most typically in must be characterized bya people’s ever- 
society’s legal system (proscriptive law = crim- pres present awareness of them, , but they rare ‘no = 
inal law) and provides the commonsense obser- — “necessarily rational i in that they are not al- 2 


vation that criminality is atypical of any fag ways submitted to and are not alw ys 
in terms of its own definition of crime. Most patible with intellectual. —— 


st persons, that is, are not criminals. In our cul- 

an ture m most individuals do not kill their business — 

0 or abduct their brother’s wife. 

N— R— : This relationship expresses t 

rejection of proscriptiv e culture 
le norms. It is the typical pattern of ‘criminality. a ar, aspect of culture as posters = 
al It may vary from cases constituting highly - Specified and also embraces the kinetic as 

4 Violation of law to those of almost Tink between the objective and the subjective. 


.y how institutions “work” in terms of personal 
response them, , questionnaires, Gallup 
polls, face-t to-face conve ersation to the extent 
that all these s specify actually observed be- 
havior reactions. And then | the correl tion 
between the N and ‘the R factors s can be 


personal acceptance. Different research tech- _ taken as the specification of social character. 
niques are required for the inv of Social character a: a must be 
a hat are the culture norms? inde eusiton fallacy of social vs. psychological. But Linton’s intro-— 
will be answ vered by inquiry into the culture duction of the “kinetic” is a needed extension of the 
} configuration at the level of the concrete, i. ‘material culture” category of the older anthro- 
| covering the tangible and the kinetic’? factors pologists, such Kies 


The problem of ‘the designation of t 
. social character then consists in the deter- 
- j mination of which type of relationship exists 


between culture norms and their generalized © 


‘distinguishes three factors culture: ‘dichotomized into the psychological as against the 
‘the tangible, the kinetic (behavioral including lan-— non-psychological. 
guage), and the “psychological.” His ordering, I fear, A. Ross: Principles of Rev. ed. p. 
is in danger of falling into the old Durkheimian 406. 
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A AMERICA AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


4 “ments ‘the social itself. The social a culture 1 ‘norm our society, 
character is a second-order abstraction—the and that the majority of American people 


dominant configuration of social character 


- traits from the standpoint of some value ref- a 


a om It is possible to speak of the social © 

character tra 
os ‘such as opinions about war, or support of 4 
the church. Social character » however, asa bs 
on 
A second-order abstraction covers the integra- >: 
= 


-monious total v value configuration n which is 


acterize the unit taken as the « object of study. This might take one of a ‘range of forms, 


a This unit may be a dyad, an audience, a sect, 
_ The fruitfulness of the concept of social — 
character will lie in its predictive possibilities. — 
Tf we describe the social character of the 
As a, American people in terms of a dynamic prop- wa 
as “upholders- of private 


acter in terms. of “culture 
ay Ro norm m and the m mass individual reaction to it. 


express present American social character 


our current prescriptive economic system as 


different ‘facets. . Either v we may view 


favored by the general positive acceptance ¢ of : 
the people (N may view it framework for research, not, of course, as a 
substitute for research. 


as the of the social if 


aits of the American people from - second and fourth types of relationship sv. 
“the standpoint of i a variety of selective values, — perseding the first and third, we should be 


bility of the introduction of the Socialist 


of social character traits into a = of relationship (N+ R—- ) would indi- 


on the basis of the things they do Support 
and reinforce that norm. 
On the other hand, should we “find ‘the 


‘more hopeful (or more fearful) of the possi- 
economy. An increasing finding of the second 


cate a generalizing rejection of the prescrip. 


from active subversion, of the culture norm 

in criminal activity, to > the widening ofa 

social ethic 1 which had as its ‘goal the al aboli- 

tion of the p private property system. To the 

extent that the fourth type of relationship 

(N — R-) was found increasingly preva- 


lent, it would indicate a generalizing rejec- 
_tion of the proscription against a 


determination of nda: ‘the | 


of the balance point in such a moving dis & 
is always the test. 


This definition of social character which I 


set forth provides” a sociological proving 
period, . 
Survey | 
: special i i 


ground for its validity and specification in 
behavioral terms. ~The definition is intended 
to serve as an organizing principle, as a 
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the fact 
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World \ 
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about. 
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structurt 
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relations 


4 
1 
the establishment pe dh t evaluate 
in the United States, then we mus 
4 
% 


ip [culties which were leading to the collapse 


ONUMENTS: | GERMAN PERSONALITY TYPES 


‘THE ‘WEIMAR REPUBL 


7 _ editors were pres these which could be 


MER ICANS in are per construed in some sense The 


more ‘Teluctant to face 


tial rope identical with the complete ve 
is now published wi 


the facts, but that is no reason 


liberals of the middle ’twenties and thereafter _ the American public is “not permitted . 


should h 1 d the ob ae much as to taste bitter medicine—taffy is 
handed out even by liberal journals; and (2) 


of the Weimar Republic, and eventually to that the aftermath of World War iT may 


impoverishment of a middle class’ brings Everywhere,  everyw ywhere! 1 The 
me about. Some three years later, in 1926- 27, leading to the University auditorium: 


returned Germany, and was struck by chaps, some in academic robes, some in 


the evident weaknesses which the political fashioned spike helmets. Hundreds. “Dead 


structure had developed ‘in even. this short on the Field of Honor.” Pathetic, awkward 

be period. At the request of the editors of the poses in these already- fading photographs: _ 

Survey Graphic, who were then planning a rigid pride, bashfulness, tense anxiety lest 
special issue to be entitled “Ten Years o of the dangling medal might not show, 
German Republic,” the following thumbnail boyish clumsiness. The “Post- Office: a 
characterizations, based” on many first- hand» dark. brown tablet; names in curlicued gilt 


relations with all the types presented, were -letters—“Our Fallen Comrades. Monu-— 


di : prepared and submitted. In spite of the fact a _ ments. She- wolf suckling | her young, Sieg- 


that these sketches were done on the spot, fried, Gothic warriors. Names, Tow upon 


7 parently felt that it would be best to retain =. Uncomfortable recollectioins of Holbein’s 
their well-known “we- know-the-worst-but- “Totentanz” ; ; after awhile, death’s-heads 
we're- -optimistic” line. Indeed, they expressed seem to ‘grin ‘everywhere. Especially when 
the | the bight Americans look at the of the monu- 


$0 to speak, the editors of the Survey ap- ‘Tow. Every’ where, “everywhere the Shadow! 


been 


the ‘editors, the best that co uld ell, ” said the old Prussian 1 major, 
be done, writing from abroad, was to get erybody knows that Bismarck was a politi- 


fragments into the now “defunct monthly, ‘cal realist the first order—in the direct 
The W orld Tomorrow. The bits chosen by tradition of our Frederick. If we e had 


pt 
eee — 
si 
alist 
rip- liberals of the Wilsonian tradition 
lue, most certainly are. True, their opponents 
ms, period immediately after World War 
| 
oli- | | 
hip 
jec- 
list 
roc. 
ing 
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Sa 
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him with us today, we wouldn’ see these you know ‘that the British are most to blame 
French dandies strutting about our Rhine for it all, They envied our foreign trade: 
land towns. . And t to think that t the hypocriti- they | feared our army. And to think they're - 
; cal League never took any decided course really a Germanic people! They’ ve split of & 
4 of action after the affair at t Germersheim, | from us, and good riddance, but perhaps we i 


_ when the lieutenant shot down two German can some day weld the Danes, the Swedes, They 
civilians i in cold blood! The effrontery of the th he Norwegians, the Hollanders, the Austr. 
2 — the murderer set free, two years in ans, the Swiss, the Flemish, and the Tyrolese Discipl 
prison for the wounded survivor! It only back into our language-group, and so build 7 to wort 
to show that justice is of the up a Germany that flows over our strangling versal 
stronger. national boundaries. They should all speak run aro 
a ‘Blood and iron,’ he used to say, ‘blood German, all of them. It’s too bad the Ger. HM to do, ; 
iron.’ He would have spoken out against mans in America forget their mother- tongue for eve 
these effeminate creatures who want to make so readily. this, an 
why yo 


oth student duelling criminal; when young men a _ “T think it was our great at said: v3 
io break their necks playing football, nobody - “One people” is the general idea that arise Se 


oe should object to a few scars, the marks of when men speak the same language. sail wc tik 
‘helped Germany start on the path of indus- “Salamander for our guest!” The steins my 
_trialism; and n now comes this Ford and wants jerked aloft with mechanical precision, tilted, the Soc 
8 to make r machines of us altogether. Perhaps, _ came down with a resounding thud on the up class 
as long as as the masses breed like rabbits, they table. -“Silencium ex! Colloquium!” Long trouble 


must work like machines—but the influence — double rows of students belonging to the "You 
on along 
If only the war had lasted longer; the where ‘everybody drinks at leas icing 0 
is full of the “many- too-m -many. enough to get that warm brotherly feeling. the Con 
“Well mustn’t think too long about The chap opposite, head swathed in len eve 
such things, 1 we who have seen better days. ne dages (result of a fiercely-contested duel the Me the time 
FY 4 Let me show you this porcelain bust 0: of our day before), leaned across the table, almost 7 produce 
old Fritz, our Frederick the Great. Isn’t it upsetting his stein. creased 
“fine? And have you seen my collection “Look here, you' a ‘pretty good fellow. are you 
_ books concerning Bismarck and his times? But the Americans are pretty good anyway, : ive it a 
. m a great lover of Bismarck. If only ‘these — and you'r re German descent. Anyway, half 7 more be 
son among the German. Good. Say, d 'y’know America 
would never have beaten us if the German the Wa 
Americans hadn’t fought against us too? No, cight-ho 
‘m not drunk! Never get drunk on less than Hi we're in 
seven, and I’ve had only seven, a B posed to 


ri 
a 
3 
> 
tale 
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“Yes, yes » were great at days for 


many. y. . Yes, yes.” 


~* 


ve been a Christian for good fight, didn’t we? The whole world or eleve: 

; = time, but 7 never preached such foolish = us, cut off from the whole w orld, and i “But: 


people were wild over this Gandhi, and the in service myself, y'know. wth Fray 
the Gen 


- pacifism of Rolland and Marc Sagnier, but ve ___ “Telephone corps, subject to army dis 
§ fortunately that wave has begun to ebb. Turn : Fine thing, army discipline, ’ specially 


the other cheek? And have it slapped by the Prussian army. You had a rule for every: 
“greasy Frenchmen? See what they did to us thing—didn ’t have to worry. You did this, 
the Ruhr, when we couldn’t Tesist them! and did that, and when your duty was 


“Of course, when | you u think back over rer the why you were done, y 


events to and the war, “Ww we were all 


j 
| 
hess! Three or four ‘years ago our young still we kept ’em out ‘of Germany! I was in thie 


Entent 
them. 
death. 
im 
| 4 
i 
& 
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Entente had to get the Americans to sco Ic 
them. We had the Frenchmen scared to back: here and saw the “had: 


death. Even with the Americans against done to us—the contrast was so great! But 


lit of - we might have held on and got a good peace, we ‘ll come back if the workers don’t go crazy = 
DS we : except for the damned Jews and Marxists. a altogether, and the Frenchmen don’t give ghee 
vedes, They stabbed us in the back, y'know. Poincaré too much power. When Herriot 


| was saying, soldier’s life’s a a fine life. premier, things looked promising, and even 
B Di iscipline’s good for a fellow. Didn’ t have — now, if Briand could do as he liked, there’d 
to worry. Ought | to have year or or SO 0 of un _ never be any trouble. If the French voters — 
will only use a little common sense! 


“Now, I was saying, I'ma business 


= 
= 
5S 


versal service now—these youngsters that 
speak ay run around the streets would have something 


Ger to do, and they’ d do it | right. Y’have a Tule man, and I always vote the way T think will — 
gue for every thing—do ‘everything right. You do do the most good.” 


why you "re re doni 


Well ll ‘never support an imperialist war 
—certainly not! But I wouldn’t mind shoot- A 
ing some of these fat-necked bourgeois my- 
self, if it came to that. They sold the Revo- a oe 
and my vote fags goes "where it will hit — lution; Noske was their tool; the murders of io 


ilted, the Social-Democrats the hardest. They stir Rosa Luxemburg and Liebknecht w were car- 
1 the J up class hatred, you see, and you always have ried out in the interests of bourgeois ‘law 


) the fm “Your Ford, now, he’ s managed to. get ie s not that they’ ve got so much ‘money 
dical along without much labor trouble, We're nowadays; it’s” their feeling that they’ re sO 
past doing our best to copy him over here , but much better than we are. ‘But ‘we were 
ling. HM the Communists, and the Social-Democrats, enough to stop bullets; oh, yes! ~~ 
m and even the Center, fight our methods all — “Bourgeois society the 3 world ov 
I the m the time. They y say that we make the workers rotten it stinks, I’ve got no faith in 

produce more, and then don’t give them in these bourgeois gov ernments that | 
_ ‘Bj creased wages. Maybe that’s true, but till the League, and now that Germany has defi- 
How. HM are you going to accumulate capital if you nitely decided in favor of the West and — 
Way, sive it all back to them? They'll only drink against the Soviets, it’s easy to 
halt more beer, anyway. things are going. 
erica “The trade- unions are try ing to carry out this unemployment just now on, 
the Washington agreement—introduce the F 
No, 7 eight-hour day. The idiots! The c condition — cause along. The first revolution turns out ay 
than HB we're in now, and the amounts we’re ‘sup- to have been a 1789 affair; when the ms out 
~ B posed to pay under the Dawes plan, they'd ae one comes, it will be the real thing. = 


1p 2 MM better make up their minds to stick to ten Red Germany and Red Russia will squeeze 
orld or eleven hours, ‘Poles, and with Red China. 
and “But the Dawes burden may be lightened “Pah, these -fat- -necked swine of bour- 
was in 1 the future. If we can get on good basis geois!” 
th France again. This steel cartel 


Forges, and the | potassium fertilizer’ agree- 


ment, and the nitrogen combine, may help 


the bullet- holes on this side of our 


this, to ease the tension. If the Frenchmen 
ont; @ Will only use a little common sense! We're and the republicans gradually drove them 
a - of war, » but we ; want to live, too. out. It cost us something to patch up the 


tained-glass can tell you. 


—— 
said: 
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— 
— 
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two powerful secret drill clubs in Berlin, the nothing. 

Germania and the Olympia; that shows the Then the government betrayed 
backbone of the reaction is broken. Count 
| Westarp talks a lot about the restoration 
of the ‘Hohenzollerns, but the Nationalist 
“party, which he represents, hasn’t as much — 
_ power as it had two or three years ago. Then the suburbs out here to a Jewish Schieber 


= 


Bn course, there’s always the possibility for it wouldn’t buy a a box of matches. 7 

that. we might have a monarchy again—I = I come of a very good family, but now 
t like this” parliamentary twaddle 1 my- I rent rooms. I used to | have a "servant | to 

selfi—but we'll never the Hohenzol-— 

= least not W illiam or the Crown” Americans don’t think a any ‘the less of people 


“Come, show you u the city” com me, He was in the States for a long time, 
i chamber. Here's “where I sit, as Assistant “ins San Francisco. He used to say, ‘California, 
- oe ‘Mayor, ¢ and over r there, around the horseshoe, the most beautiful land in the world. But | 
2 the party groups, all the way from right was, afraid to cross the water.’ an , 
_ to left—Nazis (that’s National Socialist) to 

“That blank wall-: -space back of told me you would have “to spend 
rs Ss ‘seat? Oh, that’s where our dear Christmas alone, so T said, ‘Write to him, 


William used to bristle. We took him down os Hans, and ask him to come to us. We can 
after oad ran away to ae, the cow ard.” share our Christmas with a stranger, surely. 
“So this is the first Christmas you’ve ever 
Ban spent away from home? How lonely your 
a poor mother must feel, and you the only 
child! I told Hans that I could be mother 
to three boys this Christmas 
“know? Why, were of dueling x they have Christmas like this i 
| Conporations. That means anti- Semitic, al- America? Trees and candles and everything? 
most always. T don look like a. they So?. Even in Chicago? With all those gang: 
as “Take some of the cookies. That kind 
| ar it 4 ‘there, that’s Speculatius. ‘Yes, all those funny 
aia the Jews had made the little fat men and dogs. and kittens are made 
eet and had stabbed the army in the of Speculatius dough. I always make them 
_—— They killed Rathenau because he wa was for the children at Christmas. They’ re grown 
a Jew, and who knows show many others! § up now, but they like them just the same. 
they took r son, my only boy! “Hans told me that you gave gave him a book 
“i He was good enough to fight for them, to die about. American students for Christmas— 
them. I used to lie awake so long, so something by Herr Dr. Marx, ‘The Plastic 
a long. When it was cold, that last winter, Time,’ I think. Do Americans. like us any 


Bon we had no fire, I used to think so much better than they did? We must obey the 
government, after all. tells me tht 


about him, buried out there in that cold, 
Pitsa the Frenchmen and the rest called us very | 
bad names. Tm afraid some 0 people 


_ there’s no more danger of putsches, no, no. oI had to whip him after he leaned to keep his : 
That fellow Hitler, for example, was given clothes clean. . . . Such a good boy . 
a two years: of fortress confinement, and the “My man died three months after we hear 
government was later able to stamp out those the news. N that killed 


‘Everybody who'd bought war bonds los 
nearly everything, and the money we d d saved 7 
dwindled away to nothing. Yes, : my 0 om @ 
people betrayed me, too. I sold my house in 


things and in a little while the money he gave me 


help me; now Ido all the work my self. But ; 


Prince. work, do they? So my man used to 
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Christ- Child day c com grows ‘dim in the | memory of the people. No, 
right. We must the government no, they’re be feared, to be 


“But when you ‘go tell active ‘when they can’t in university 
friends that we're not wicked people, won’t rituals, 
you? It was very hard to know that every- Bets “Speaking - of rituals, I must say that 


4 
body thought we were wicked, and that we > a put the great majority of Lutheran oi 
had to write a down in in the same class 2 as the nobility the 


“that none ‘of our good wanted war. I the Sthte Church was disestablished the 

was so glad that Hans was too young to go; a Republic the trick was turned. But perhaps i it ‘7 au 
Paul came back he looked really dread- really means a new spiritual life for Germany 
ful. So thin! And then all that winter, after _ —dead formalism, at any rate, no longer ; 
we'd signed the: armistice, they kept food brings: financial or honorary rewards. With 
away from us. _That’s why our daughter’ iter’s all all the contempt I have for Catholics, I ‘must 
little girl waggles her head that way. nevertheless admit that the priests never prat- 
— “You’ us be sure to tell them we’ re not tled about ‘ “our good old German God’ or any Sr, 
wicked, won we just try to of the other Hurrah and Hallelujah. ‘Fora 
nied i” te just after the armistice, it looked as i i 
the Quakers would v win over thousands of con 

s “My dear: fellow, of course I believe in n afraid that not many of us can be Quakers. the 
the Republic! All the really intelligent stu- “Our greatest problem, I think, is economic — ; 
dents are e republicans, , and there are more of and ‘not | political, or even ‘religious. Repara- eer 
them than you might think. In Berlin the ~ tions, , trade barriers, unemployment, short- 


tine we | can 

them. Why, at Heidelberg, at Bonn, at Frei- 
burg, the students left the German Student tl dag majority of the poor are distrustful, if ey 
Federation because its policy was national- not utterly skeptical, of its sincerity. The | 
ist, Pan- German, and anti-Semitic. Don’t let present government takes a more friendly 
yourself be fooled by this swank and display — attitude toward it than the feeling of the — 5 
you see at t university ceremonies, where the © _ people warrants, being supported in this by 
Corporation students, with their duelling the Socialists, ‘the Democrats, and the — 
swords and gay uniforms, make fools sk lic Center. The parties of the Right of course — 
themselves with their ritual, denounce the as an instrument of 


especially. of the ‘nobility ; and the officer caste, have to ‘remember ‘that the ‘Silesia 
who have learned nothing an “forgotten not gether avory , to say 
nothing. They’ re hopeless Romanticists, li ; re ; neal? 3 
ing in an “unreal They’ re dreaming 


nearer. Since 
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ep his Ii to place his benevolent (but firm) heel —— 
why the necks of the chattering parliamentarians. 
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«Brie e e Republic, of the Black- Red-Gold, think MB 
come to look upon F renchmen as ordi- about our present situation! Whatever else 
mary human beings. Poincaré, who, figura- you may say when you return to America a 

i a = speaking, devoured German babies for = t forget this: the German Republic strug. 


breakfast, gies under a heavy load. Not all Germans are | 


friends i in this ‘the excep- willing to carry the load—they want to cast 
c- it off, and with it, the Republic. Needles if 
indignities, insults which Republic is 


“the Landau verdict, the Germans no longer — Fe powerless to resent, discrimination, injustice _ 
oe hate the French with the passionate hatred — . —all these things help to make the load too an 
of the first days of the Rhineland invasion. ‘ _ heavy. Only the weak hate, and we are dan- Lae 

The British we never hated after the gerously weak. rc) 
__war-hysteria and, in contrast to the us to keep our. past in the pas 
= came to Tike them them as during ‘Upon young men, perhaps students ts like our 
ccup selves, whoever and wherever they may be, | ' 

Tests the responsibility for realizing a fairer 
world than the bequeathed | to us. We | 
won’t make their task harder by our 


Le 


canization is a bogey that may have some- 
q thing real behind it , SO we think, and we School is out. Here they come, with their | ' 
propose to be careful how much of a book-satchels on their backs, , knapsack dons 
we give to your capitalists; it may | be a case s fashion. Some a little ragged, some a little § i in the 
give a finger, lose an arm. pale, all clean and neat. Six- -olds, eight: tavolve 
toward individual Americans we have ear-olds, note to 
no hostility, or even suspicion. We are some- —_ Everywhere, everywhere, these little Hin- ae to folk! 
(times amused by their naivete, or won over sels and Gretels. 
their frankness" and lack ‘of prejudice. Struggle; bitter, grinding “strug ygle. Pov- 


nal alle 
To be sure, the little jobbers. and assistant erty. Hope fc for the future, Whil 
—-Babbitts 1 who made Unter den Linden smell ‘The good will in man. Is it real? W ill it al ws 
to Heaven during the inflation were not pre icker out? 
cisely admired, but after there were no lies ahead of children? 


of them and they soon disappeared hildren everywhere? United 


more S) 
describ 


to cluster where the exchange we _ More granite 
favorable; “namely, Paris. The French, it 


seems, were not so patient as we. 
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ee ‘social control is unstable because of antiquated conceptions regarding individual 


ae participation. Citizens are more specialized in their interests and outlooks ga 


ustice _ traditional theory assumes, yet they are also more capable of individual resource- _ 
id too i fulness, within the framework of a plan, than government practices encourage. © 


Total war and also post-war society will ‘demand greater use of this individual — 
creativity, and also the adjustment of conflicting interests through group action © 
ise rather than through unrealistic, emotional identificatio 
ON, ‘contradictory 1 tenden- of military a and naval ‘technicians. 
cies and schisms jin American culture dilapidation of the so-called “war 
‘ea impressed many observers and | effort” f from one point of view can be attrib- 
writers. The Lynds in their first and second _uted to the disorganization and chaos’ natu-— 
s canvasses of Middletown repeatedly com- rally attending the rapid shift of a nation 
mented upon the confusion and bewilder- toa complete the often- 


of the community. "Bain, i in somewhat p prosecution of war. As s such, they may | be 
more sy stematic f fashion and trenchant style expected: to disappear with passing time and 
described our monumental cultural confu- maturing leadership. From another point of 
ack- le sions as the societal analogy of schizophrenia _ vantage these conflicts can be visualized 
itd the individual? Thurman Arnold, at his ‘the acceleration of trends previously presen 
involved best, added the final and definitive in in our culture to a degree where they ‘seri- — 


note to our ir peculiar group habit of hem ; ‘ously impair the =— of any collective 


al ‘reagents: for internal societal conflicts, ‘tic winning the war is likely to take 

one is ‘moved to question whether a swift the form of overwhelming the enemy through 

and sound unity, has been achieved in the myriad diffuse pressures, as when an iceberg a 

‘United States simply by its entry into the slowly rights itself in response to changes in 

war. The evidence | for such skepticism is the center of gravity, rather than in the form : 

abun ents on th of a clean-cut military decision. 


and uneasy by 
about ‘the calibre of f plans, ‘material and skill — 
fenction ‘of the evanescent and = 
‘Lynd, R. S. H. New stable nature of authority in our social ‘sys- 
/ York, 1929; Middletown in Transition, New * York, tem. It has grown out of the persistence of 
; _ *Bain, R., “Our Schizoid Culture,’ Sociology and bli d individual ti ti ® 
. hk, January- February 1935, pp. 266- PU ¢ opinion and individual participation 
society, in the face of accelerated develop- 
Folklore of Capitalism, New 1937. ments in the fields of industrial and military 
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These postulates derive of time, ncome, 
our rural heritage and have tended to and nication left 
be revitalized in current propaganda by vir- ak. the contemporary citizen with but a partial 
tue of the 0 that the war is a fought pee or highly segmentalized interest and partici 


“explicit i in our democratic ideology i is the ¢ con- “pressure groups. “Sadie it is 


of the individual ; as the ultimate. whether there “exists any longer a public 


= as a direct rule-maker of the commun- use the term. To on from a student i in the 


tory of political power. He is regarded “not opinion in the sense in which many writers 


“i 
ie individual in the United States, like i See learn to sort out issues that are near them 


State in Germany, is -apotheosized as” an. and which they can understand. Most so-called 


 omni- interested, omniscient, omnicompetent public questions are nothing more than the pri- 


agent from whom all social control, formal vate problems of several groups in conflict. The 
a informal, originally emanates. It is a ma- - conflict means that the government must act 
inarticulate premise of our political arbitrator. The substantive nature of the 
te ‘thought that popular discussion can be not 
only truly { public but that it finally precipi- 


complex, but if the parties directly concerned 
the level of meaning and sentiment as well as are accustomed to meeting their own common 


at the level of action. _ Leadership in the problems within their private associations, the 

‘minds of most people thes becomes a projec- (process: of framing a compromise is greatly 

_ tion of wre consensus onto . dominant person- - facilitated, This mere fact of organization is im- 

for several reasons. An active and strong 

on the plane of s are seen association brings about a of viewpoint 
a as cumulative failures of individual civic par- 


ticipation. Deductively, no _ weaknesses are. is clarified and developed. Group of opinion is” 


perceived in the system but rather in the 


way in which it is used. Tous the « cure for” A ‘The lag i in the recognition n and acceptance | 


problem is not changed when the dispute is 
placed upon the public stage. Considerations of J 


democracy is more democracy, 5S; of the specialized form of modern social par- 
The concept of integrating. the interests . ticipation and its objective manifestation has — 


f the individual Ww ith those of society a as produced amazing confusions and guilt ‘feel. 
represented by public agents of social con- ings, causing individuals to hesitate in ‘the: 


trol, through the mechanism of identification necessary promotion of proprietary interests 


_ has made it extremely difficult for most people jn larger organizational units and to profess 
to grasp and admit the specialized character — loyalties they do not have. It further leads 

“e of their — and other people’s social partici- associations to the very expedient for which — 
pation. As Walter Lippmann conclusiv ely they are criticized, disguising specialized 
demonstrated in his Phantom Public and interest behind mystical concepts of abstract 


“a Public Opinion and R. Angell more a social entities . Walter Lippmann phrased it~ 


in the Integration of American Society, the wel]: 
_ largely a myth. Along with the more organic - _ _Ehere ts the least anarchy in those areas 
society where separate functions are most clear- 


qualities of the local community he has been 


sacrificed upon the altar of speed, ‘mobilit Public Administration and the 


Public Interest, 34, New York, 1936. ce 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
defin 
me there is 
jj 
u pas xa defend or fight for American traditions or is such that it can become meaningful only_ 
for vaguely-phrased “freedoms.” through canalization and instrumentation 
watchful guardian over executive and legis- = 
af 
| 
| 
implice 
post-cr 
J 
influen 
ow 
and technological change. Ihe limitations York, 1 


pi is the most anarchy in those twilight zones :: : oo focus. Consideration of a few of the 
between employers and em- salient features of modern war will serve t 


‘ici- bring forcefully to attention the weakness 
rest where nothing § is clearly y defined, and each special; in our system of social control. Modern war 

4 interest is forever proclaiming itself the voice 
ny i the people and attemptin to impose its pur- differs qualitatively from former wars in he 
by man- ing total or unlimited war. Three outstanding 


ses upon everybody as the purposes of ma ; 
attributes of total war can be ¢ discerned: (1) 


or 

prevalence 0 of. the concept of identity 


lic forces, (2) the extension of siege warfare 
ers fg between the masses of people and their § gov- enveloping the nation as a whole in both 


ernmental functionaries, the : basing of lead- 


hi 1 th le’ offensive and defensive actions, (3) a close 
iP stica notions peop e's interdependence between the armed forces 
“will” or “voice” or “conscience” 1s intrin- and industrial production 


sically related to "the conception of public — 7’ "Mechanized warfare is noteworthy for the 2 


agents as passive servants of the people, astronomical increases made in firepower, the i 
humble Jacksonian folk taking a algebraic multiplication of the soldier’s de- 
in office, Sy special morals or morale of structive potentialities. The chief effect of © 
their own. Administrative or executive action ‘these revolutionary, ‘accretions has been to 
is transformed into a frantic pursuit of will- destroy. the functional efficiency of the hier- 
0- -the- authority through | a jungle of archical _ system of military organization 4 
bureaus, not infrequently ending at the doors _ brought to perfection o on the plains of Europe > . 
of Congress where legislators dance strangely _ by Moltke in the 19th century. Towards the © 
to the sly tunes of ghostly constituents. Poli- _ end of the First WwW orld War German and 
-ticians and public leaders (even specialists to — Allied tactics began to lose ‘their 
the extent that they are imperfectly emanci- , 


“dian and rigidity, assumi 
pated from the dominance of the legislature) 


thing of the elasticity necessary to with 


lv 

with cocked for the “true” voice of the compounded firepower of the w estern 

“reified public, | sway first way ay and then front. Yet German military genius 

another, depending upon the particular Allied commanders slow to 

sure groups in ascendancy and upon th upon the fall of the new m mili- ~ 
is J skill in cloaking special interest with the tary technology, best evidenced, perhaps, by ae ast 
guise of public welfare. The most important, “the struggle of Ludendorf in 1917 and 


implication of th these | facts i is that little in the 2 to eliminate the so-called “paper” ’ command, 
way of consistent social control is possible; by which specifically formulated orders 
control is a streamed down from officers to rank and 
crisis phenomenon, i.e., it operates by 5 file soldiery. It was the mechanization of the _ 
= Paes of gathering tensions and dis- German army after this war that brought 
satisfaction from dislocated groups into the this initial departure to its fullest fruition in 
area of policy-formation. Legislators an < the concept of the blitzkrieg, incorporating 


executives pursue a line of compromise tactical principles of infiltration, 
partial adjustments. Authority is based upon swift striking “power and 


transient majorities; tl this | makes long-term 
or comprehensive programs of social control & 


impossible without the en- j is precluded by such a 
cysted, unresponsive bureaucracy. must perforce be decentralized, with 
is against the background of modern ordination dependent upon the perception 
‘War that the anachronistic and of thousands of small 


| 2 Ww. 
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vidual 
_catege 
| and re 
perception, sustained effort and "general pecs can be the of the interaction masse 

This soldier be of of within the ofa literat 


proble 


_ he was the “front” fighter, tough, apathetic, promotion of BB qualit 
Traits such as his cannot be simply com- associations, ‘often beyond the under- out by 
_ manded into existence, mainly because such | - standing of the individual, who is not pos who si 
soldiers operate far removed from the “sessed of the technical _ knowledge upon m think 
= of their officers. This is undeniably which the plan is founded. Planning, ‘More- The 
_the basis for the careful attention being paid A over, is integral in form, at most the creation q s 
to the cultivation of morale in this war. “¢ one or a small number of minds. Conse- § ynthe 
Where Napoleon» assayed the importance of quently, follows that the processes uniam 
‘morale i in comparison with soto at three compromise and accommodation which domi- 
one, Major” George Fielding Elliot now political interaction are antithetical to 
Places | the ratio at ten to one. fundamental requirements of planning. 
second and third characteristics of In past wars the legislatures of democratic 
modern war: the envelopment of the entire at war have been notably responsive 
is nation in offensive ‘and defensive warfare, — to the requisitions by executive branches of 
and t the Close interdependence between the government. And it is significant that tecall 
armed forces and industrial production, have the democratic countries which have been in m  disaste 
necessitated systematic governmental plan- present war longer than the United 
ning. While most warfare of the past re States have much more acquiescent “legis- a ‘the U 
quired military planning, it remained for the _ lative bodies, less dedicated to active policy- 
present conflict to extend large scale. govern- making than to the p passive sanction of pre- 


fie 
Those 
Japan 


mental planning into almost every area of fabricated plans of executive leaders. 
the national life of belligerents. “This has great danger in 2 a democracy ‘such as ours 


‘not only take | over the 
our enemies but also adopt methods of social 
present in depth to the enemy control which will destroy initiative at the 
thereby fall under a militaristic sy stem level of individuals and associations or by ders 
improper techniques change this initiative progra 
_ There never has been a problem of demo- into apathy or random aggression. This may _ impel 
- cratic participation by common soldiers in be a desperate reaction to the inability of of dete 
— the formation of strategic plans, which ‘can the masses to appreciate the implications and —m contro 
? -~ laid to the autocratic traditions in the meaning of total war, or it may result from of ski 
armed forces and to the impracticality borrowing the "war expedients of Allied na rath 
_ waging war on a democratic basis. However, tions. To a lesser extent it may | be the out- and th 
intrusion of military necessity into ci- come of superficial study of techniques of 
vilian life poses for serious consideration social control employed in coun- ar 
is to be the role of individual civilians 
and ‘civilian associations in the formation some ways 


such ideas as “freedom” and tind 
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ee SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AND D TOTALITARIAN WAR 
lt ’ This iis has led many to impute vi 
categorically a complete lack of ‘initiative tion of the federal would be 
~ and resourcefulness t to German and Japanese _ assign goals to individuals, groups, communi- a 
f masses. Yet a survey - of German military — ties and regions, indicate the limitations of ss 
literature discloses no such blindness to the he —_ resources 1 with which they have to work and cr 
. of rank and file | participation in war. then stimulate the play of initiative at th 
: preparation for the present war there was_ different levels of social organization. 


<= 


oe. is increasingly apparent that while the 

of soldier. The quantitative rather than the e- individual and specialized groups of which wae cs 

qualitative difference between the German _ he is a member, under the stress of war, can eon 

| and the American attitude is best brought — participate little if any in ‘the formation of og a 


a deliberate effort to train a thinking type 


GL 


out by the statement of the German general _ national policy, nevertheless, their participa- 

- who said that the “soldier should think, | but tion in the interpretation and instrumenta- _ 

- think only when commanded to think.” cay tion of this policy in their unique capacities 

&§ . ae he exploits of ] Japanese jungle fighters takes on even greater importance than in any 

Z should leave us under no illusions as to the previous war. This is especially true of th 

synthesizing ability of these soldiers in industrial worker in the more highly mechan- 
unfamiliar situations. While less is known ized industries where the to a newer 


effectiveness in maintaining industrial pro- importance | willing co- operation 
duction and civilian defense speak plainly of © : - intelligence | as traits required of the efficient 
the flexibility: of adjustment on their part. e- Hardly | less ‘important is the willing- ‘ 
Those who _ speak easily of demoralizing the ness of the masses not only to accept the 5 
by bombing their cities should sacrifices demanded by the war but 
; recall the long history of ‘experience 9 with — actively to exercise ingenuity in improvising 


disaster ‘possessed by the Japanese masses. material necessities and ‘Teorganizing com- 
do i! ‘There is reason to believe that leaders in i munity, services to ‘meet new needs. The w vide- 
- t the United | States have not as 3 yet acquired spread | civilian attitude of ‘Tegarding the war 


4g a a full understanding « of their pr proper function as a source of inconvenience and the defen. 
in a war-planned ‘society. Just as the jindi- sive | attitudes found in associations call for 
e vidual is incapable of the multidimensional energetic educational effort on the part 
_ thought indispensable to planning, so too is the community and national government. = ; 
the policy-former incapable of the multi: Another phase of wartime participation 
distributiv type of thought ‘involved to do with criticism of policy as imposed 
carrying out plans in "thousands of specific national leaders. As has been shown, it 


situations, While the army is training unsound to expect individuals or associa- 
-diers for initiative the same trend in civilian tions to undertake comprehensive criticism os 


programs is somewhat less obvious. One is national plans. Most such criticism as it 
, - impelled to look askance at the dictatorship gets public ¢ expression is in terms of interest. Eek 
detail which has appeared in governmental For this reason it should be seen as” the 


“control. Such things as specifying the > length 

of skirts, ¢ cuffless trousers, detailed methods as an average family. Many families are hard 
of rationing by pounds ; and d quarter mal pro. ay to obtain sufficient rationed goods while 


and the recommendation in educational pro- many large families fail to use ali of their allot- 


a Tams 
— of detailed While arithmetic averages may be of limited 


Ve it ing and budgeting in many ways seems to value in planning distribution for large areas or 
be an injudicious ir invasion by the federal jarge social units they become inapplicable at the 
- government of areas s of local initiative.* . ‘From point of consumption. The implicit recognition of 
ES dispersion and deviation by setting up ration boards 
oward Bigelow suggests to the writer that a ona local basis fails because they lack discretionary 
_ basic weakness of the war rationing program is the authority. The obvious alternative to a rationing 
: use of an average for the distribution of scarce = system based upon averages | is the illegal trading ~ 
there” is no such thing 
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type of thinking and such as to various scrap J 
interest of f most in individuals and ‘associations. materials have achieved initial success only 

bog down because of a failure to “utilize 
viduals plus their vigorous participation in material a sufficiently dramatic 


groups defining their interest is critic the fashion. Piles of aluminum no 


i= 


reasons, Scrap iron, steel 
eS tin lying uncollected for long periods in 
public places is not conducive to. attitudes 


stan : 
to impede ‘national: programs, leaders ‘final ‘analysis mass ‘movements ‘based upon 
s to make appropriate adjustments. the deliberate amplification o of irrational im- 
134 course, the logical _verbalization et pulses may be a poor way of securing 


grievances by pressure groups ; cannot rue here tained action in certain directions. Thus huge 


_the removal of sources of frustration in all - bond sales at public rallies may be followed 
instances. At most in wartime it can obtain by. an epidemic of bond cashing. a - 
war is bound to build up innumerable ten- —_In conclusion it seems clear that total j diane 
and aggressions, “with the tarian war calls for a careful re- examination | 
result interaction is amplified and revaluation of the role played by the 
takes on orgiastic qualities. In the case of individual in public policy- -formation and its. welfai 
soldier neat. social” directives execution, It is probable that the war is. _Sive 
draining off these emotions in such things accentuating extant trends rather than ush- much 
as killing and maiming the enemy, drinking, ering in a categorically different social and strata 
gambling and relative freedom to indulge in ec economic system. If this is true then it is “not tk 
a promiscuous sex relations. The problem i is probable that the problem of postwar gov- 3 hac: 
_ more difficult of solution in . the case of the ernmental planning will have to be faced, | 4 
civilian "population, particularly in _demo-— together with the e necessity of redefining fun- Pop 
cratic societies. In totalitarian societies there | damenttally rural notions among our political = 
‘is little official hesitation in manipulating concepts. Such redefinition must take place “States 
Sa mass energies to the achievement of national at both the level of ideology and organiza- i stitute 
goals, However, democratic misconceptions tion. Individuals ‘must be politically devel- 


of the rational, | poly technically literate to see the importance of organization 


zen have hampered efforts to deal logically and participation in terms of interest. Ad- 9a 
these psy ychological concomitants ministrative hostility to voluntary organiza- Lectur 
frustration. aly tion must give way to an appreciation of its ar 
to generate and direct ma mass en- “indispensability in a dy namically planned an 
lecture 


_ thusiams in the U United States, particularly — "society. At At the same time the basis selected 
on the part of governmental leaders, at best organizing individuals’ ’ interests be | 
ing pre 

an “almost naive ‘approach an 


or failure of could be turned on and disregard jor 
various points of imp faucet, with corresponding disregard for 
_tather than as a disintereste 
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roup late further participation 11 no 
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The major social problem is no that asa class but of the 
a welfare and security of whole populations. The present total war, mainly the con- 


tion brings the ‘population problem to the forefront of and 

= international politics. Manpower is the basic condition of victory; yet freedom | 
from want is the basic against a real war Of populations. Democratic 


ition an the is th that of world population, a a problem which ey 
A _ social odtiias forged in » Europe dur- requires solution if we are not to face 
ing the 19th and 2oth centuries. The labor third or even a fourth world war. For on ie 
policy developed throughout the world until = the main causes of war is the increasing 
this war, was, however, only a partial realiza- _ population pressure between over- -populated A” ae 
tion of the ideal of social justice. The major- and under- -populated areas because of their Bey ia 
I ity ‘of the world’s population—primitive In- absolute dependence on disproportionate a 
-dians in Latin America, the 1 natives 0: of Africa tural 
Australia, the teeming millions in Asia After: the this problem will 
—has never really known the blessings of a become 2 an even greater factor in the instiga- 
‘policy. Even ‘the most comprehen- tion of 1 wars, ‘for two reasons. F irst, those 
labor plans were inadequate to prevent 
permanent ‘distress and substandard ticularly Far East, harboring more 
‘strata among populations. It is , therefore, than half ‘of the w world’s isso 
not the labor question which is the chief phi- henceforth play decisive in 
_losophical and moral social problem of the politics. Second, the c colored ‘peoples fighting 


*This paper is a revised text of a lecture independent and literate. T 
“Population and Peace Aims” presented at Ve 
“universities and other institutions in the United 

States during 1940-41 (see News Bulletin of the In- 

stitute of International Education, October, ‘superiority. 4 
the Anniversary National Conference of the Moreover, since war is a ‘total 
Ser Sette) of populations, “ultimate "peace > can nev er 


(see Social Security 7:no.5,p.6. 
lowe 7 Dr. Ferenczi from 1910 to 1920 was Nein be achieved unless freedom fi 


- Lecturer of Social Policy at the University of Buda- 4 minimum, satisfactory standard of livin 

-‘pest and advisor to the City of Budapest; from 1920 are assured to the entire world population. 
1939 was expert in Migration and Population for Far from Utopian this ‘goal represents 

the International Labor Office in Geneva. He has 
lectured at Kiel University, at the Graduate Institute am practical, if stern, realization of the fact that 
the peoples: with a high standard of livi 


& of International Studies in Geneva, and came as visit- F 
professor under the auspices of the Institute of are always exposed to. the threat of war — 
a sou In addition to other works from those whose only alternatives are living ae te, a 

co 
poy on a starvation level or aggressively demand- 
1929, and numerous encyclopedis a ing a share of the prosperity of ‘the countries i 
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if peace is sto be at attained, the 

post-w war claims of such enormous popula ‘finally recognized the need for international 
~ tions as those of India, China and Japan can- regulation of migration in order to avoid Je Stat 
not be ignored. Nor can they be met by a _ anarchy on the labor markets of emigration 7 tarif 
ae mere continuation of the pre-war policy of — and immigration countries. At last, at the & “the | 
social legislation, with its emphasis on the first conference of the I.L.O. in W ashington mm lowe 
improvement of labor conditions and of the in 1919, eaten was included in the pro- a sal 
imm 


tion the social | Consequences an War 
20,06 


furth 
World Justice “Requires Wis ise question remained a "step. erish 
wee The inter-war policy of international _ child of the League 0 of Nations. It is true that woul 
social legislation, initiated in 1919 and en- laws, international migration and alien sta J ing | 
- trusted to the International Labor Organiza- tistics were being compiled, , co-ordinated ar and J facto 
tion, failed to develop an an international for bow time, that pro- grav 
policy. The reasons for this failure 
very important, especially because they affect plans for international regulation of the Tabor 
- the future policy of the United States. as international employment services, 
: the past decade, this country abandoned in- curbing dig national sovereignty in matters 
dividualistic ¢ economic policy for internal so- concerning migration, and international 
financial aid to settle migrants ov erseas, 
a foreign policy, to bring about interna- especially in Latin America, were frustrated 
tional security. A planned national and inter- by the leading mémbers of the League. oF 
national population policy promises fulfill- __ The main goal of the victorious powers was 
of this ideal. rigid maintenance of the status quo of 
_ In order to formulate a positive program 1, 1919. The realization of social justice as a 
it is necessary to examine the “course of _ basis for lasting peace was only heralded in 
population policy in the past. the Introduction to the Constitution of the 
the international Zurich Conference of I.L.O. The League thus had no general 
_ 1913, Various international associations for gram on the main issues of population, and 
labor legislation, social insurance and the the attempts to regulate population directly 
_ study of unemployment met for the first time were almost always — unsuccessful. — T hese 
amily their programs. At that conference — problems were regarded as economic difficul- 
my suggestions for international agreements ties which would under free trae 


opposition as they had the year skilled ‘and organized workers, it 
_ before.* The explanation for the opposition not basically raise general living ‘conditions. 
is simple. International migrants were not The entire international community has | 
ae and therefore not represented at been affected by the indecision of national 

this or any other international conference. ‘governments towards control of their popula- 
The delegates failed to see migration as a tons and distribution of peoples according 
labor issue and as an immediate problem. . to economic opportunity and by their tariff, & 
Nevertheless, the Zurich Conference and foreign Joan and migration policies. The 
ae Le Chomage et les Migrations Internationales  tionalistic : population policies led toa failure 


des Travailleurs. Rapport presenté a l’Association In- 
; — pour la Lutte centre le ecient Paris tor recognize Up to the very € end the interrela 
“tionship of world social and 


eue Zuricher Zeitung, September 10, international safety. 
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EEDOM FROM. WANT ‘AND INTERNATIONAL POPULATION POLICY 

=m Ata meeting of the Academy of Felten! detentions of the status quo showed complete 

&§ Science in 1940, it was shown that the United __ inflexibility, blindness to the situation, and © 

™ tates and Great Britain had never erected lack of statesmanship. They failed to appre- 

“tariff walls. as high as those set up during ciate the fact that a national population pol-— 

® the period 1920-30. Their practice was fol- icy must be synthetic and flexible. For popu- 


a lowed by all other industrial | nations. T he ~ lation i is determined by a synthesis of many 


‘same ‘spirit of egotism influenced their policy factors. Military, -diplimatic, economic 
‘toward migration and finance. The American demographic factors and qualitative consid- 
‘immigration legislation after the World erations of a racial, -eugenic, cultural and 
losed th ne doors to about character influence the objec- 


é 


4 
countries. For example, if the United 
sends 10,000,000 men to the Axis The 


of “the 
Ww orld, the valve of ‘the must pr be considered in n relation t 
turned into counter-migration, fatal complex and changing international situa- 


consequences. tions. Thus, German re-armament after 1935 
— 


a Axis. Used Population Issues to Attain should have warned all European nations to 
Power. The Axis powers ‘made effective use 3 change their population policy from the so- 
of the increasing social misery in Europe 4 cial to the defense aspect of their a, 
and of the differences between standards of Failure to appreciate the importance of these _ 


living in so-called “have” and “have- “not” — problems is glaringly revealed by the poli- 


nations. They first excited the imagination cies of England, F ‘rance, Russia and 
of ‘their people by pseudo-demographic slo- United ‘States before and durin g the present 


populated | and therefore needing more ter- Confident i in its insular isolation and mari 
“tory and a “new order” to protect their time supremacy, Great Britain has neglected — 


people against u unemployment: starv ation. its ‘military preparedness s since Cromwell. 
OW ith greater justification t than Germany, the Fortunately, she has often been able to win 
Ttalian and Japanese governments laid much last-minute victories. From 19 1933 until the 
"stress on the condition of their small farmers _ present war, the conservative | circles i in Eng- 
and the misery of their agricultural laborers. land saw in German re-armament a cheap 


‘Finally, the Axis nations proclaimed that coi guarantee against the dangers of Commun- ~ 
les ism, and looked to the eventual of 


claimed were needed for "Imre The Synthetic of 
autarchy, and Ti race supremacy. "Population: An Outline of International Policy. Gen- 
Military mobilization was combined with Report to the 
ference, International nstitute of Intellectu ts) 
effort to increase the birth rate, thus express- “operation, Ses: fev the a6 the 


their confidence that ‘space would be “synthetic, or integral, or proportional” optimum, 


Their purpose was, as Mussolini said, “ex- Concerning this theory R. Mukerjee said: “The 
5-92 of the integral optimum marks, however, a 


pansion explosion. definite advance in the theory of population’ = 
Other Nati ations Agnore Population Ques Theory and Politics,” Amer. Sociol. 
ast to these Axis efforts, th : 786, Dec. 1941), . 


ional 
tion 
the 
pro- 
+ iurther aggravatin e condition Of Impov- conditions.” besides Unis automac synine- | 
tep- -erished Europe by millions of workless, sis, governmental actions may alter the 
that would-be immigrants. The lowered purchas- 
sta- [ae ing power of Europeans was an important i 
and factor in the world crisis (of 1929 and the 
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d through negative policy. The of the National 
policy. On the other hand, the Labor Party, Resources Committee in 1938, _ entitled | 
_ although devoted to the ideals of the social _ “Problems of a Changing Population, ” con. 
optimum and broad social advances, made "cluded that no legislation affecting popula. 
the fatal mistake of voting against expendi- a tion problems i is necessary. One of the rea- 
tures for defense. With th both parties opposed sons given was that the size of the Popula- 
to substantial a armament, , compulsory con- tion is not of great importance in modern 
scription was not adopted until 1 1939. The warfare. Only when total armament t became 
British thus entered their struggle for ex- the national objective e did the United States 
istence ill-trained, ill- armed and generally ill- . recognize th the importance of population from 

‘saad prepared. In 1940 - they told the Americans, the point ‘of view of national defense and 
_ “Give us the tools and we will do the job!” __ prestige. 
later ‘they needed American seamen to problem of “military Priorities, ic, 

convoy _lend- lease weapons. Every s which men should be s 

production workers, and which producers 
mechanization, er is still the basic civilian needs, is a complicated one. . Mobiliza- 
a weapon and the moral force for victory. a tion of the» total population demands new : 
rance’s unhappy situation is even more “sacrifices all” social strata; the 
instructive. Faced with a declining popula- — _ maintenance of labor standards and rights # 
‘. tion for decades, F rance made belated and ‘must be subordinated to victory. In World § 
a inadequate attempts to raise the birth rate War I, two German workers toiled behind 
by state subsidies for large families. But the — bs each soldier w hile America needed 1 17 -work- 7 

_ Code de la Famille was not established until ers for one soldier.* Brigadier General Levis 

1939! For the most. “part, ‘France hoped B. Hershey stated in 1941 that about the 


to counterbalance — her demographic inferi-— same proportions prevailed then. Thus ap- § 


ty. 


ority first: by the traditional alliance with proximately 62,000 ,000 "American workers. 


Russia, then by military agreements with would be ‘needed to support an army 
a weak satellite states, and finally, by anti- 5,000,000 men. Later he reduced this pro. 
quated tactics of defensive warfare as repre- portion to 1210; it is now about 1:5. Inad- 
cn a sented by the Maginot Line. The French — dition, the United States has pledged assist &§ 
people, remembering the 2,000, 000 human a ance to the Allies and needs more men and 


baie they lost in n World bid ar I, feared new _ women in her own cen ‘defense and wel- 


er, the French army was not prepared even | toll, and a must 
for the of defense. In addition t ‘to being vided for in the armed forces through 
superior, the German army had death, injury and capture, The yearly 
7 in the fi final * “Battle of France” a quantitative natural increase of manpower may possibly 
superiority two, be insufficient to ‘Teplace the losses. 
Although v 


increasing the production of necessary steps to. assure the maximum 
4 armaments and» training her _— to the reserve of manpower. This may be accom: 
: _ plished by the following measures, ‘which can 
e. In discussed only briefly here: 
‘the United States the | demographic problem _ 
has been considered chiefly from the point 


Ferenczi, “Armements et Potentiel Hu- 
of view of individual happiness, family in- main,” Revue Economique Internationale, Bi Bronds 


nice, and end 20 social (Octobre-Novembre, 1930). 
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Colmes allocation, transfer and train- over- ond under- transfer of 
ing e men end women in the age group 18- 8-64 ra capital or human power or both for coloniza- _ 


y enrolled 
not already enrolled for military purposes. and industrialization; (c) hemispheric 


2. Recruitment of alien laborers, especially collaboration i in 1 the economic field’ with» 


unskilled workers of friendly countries, in order Latin n America, and (d) recognition of labor 
to fill in shortages: and permit the transfer of h ht t t 
pula = more of our men to military service and war Tights, inclu ing the rig x join ‘in oT ae 
den industries, Latin America, according to my | tional organizations. Characteristically, t these 
came [MM study, could supply 2,000, 000 to 3,000,000 even- is draft resolutions were again referred to the 
tates ME tually direly-needed workers, mostly for agri- governing body f for further study. 49 
from § culture. While this recruitment would be volun- : In his final speech to this Conference on ; 
and tary,> Greater Germany, having exhausted its November 6, President Roosevelt, speaking 
‘manpower, is using within its borders of the ‘principle of “freedom from want,” 
ie, 000,000 to ,000,000 alien laborers includ-— the welfare of the “common 
an osed number of war man” in every country as the objective of 
sfor oreover uropean countries, with out the present struggle and stated that, without 
liza- 000 inhabitants are producing a huge such a policy, individual freedom cannot 
: amount of war material and food for Germany. 
new 4 survive. Courageous as this proclamation of 3 ae 


Asiatic territories with about 300,000,000 h 
are under the Japanese flag. the very aim of international popu ation 


Decrease in the number of was, its effect was minimized by 


quired to maintain an American soldier or sailor ence to the Atlantic Charter, which is based oe 
at the front. on the discredited principle of the nation- 
4. Labor legislation be gradually state system and on free trade. In fact, , even 
to the exigencies of victory. principle of free trade, ‘itself, was tem- 
Modern War Emphasizes Population limiting | previous agreements, such as that 


“icy. F ‘rom the above it is evident that modern ot Ottawa, 


warfare has s placed the population problem i in ‘Sy 


In war- time victory” is the primary aim. 
ront of international and nationa | Beyond that, the goal. of the new interna- 
policy, But even at this late date the impor- ail 


tional order must be freedom from want first 
tance of this issue is not fully appreciated ang then “the raising of standards of living — 
as the Atlantic Charter, for example, illus- throughout the world.” Otherwise, the latter 


trates. At the I.L.O. Conference in October, > gain may be at the expense of of the substand- 


1941, in New York, resolutions were pre- ard groups and populations. A minimum 
sented calling for (a) international collab- _ standard of living must be statistically fixed 
igs: ‘oration against post- -war - unemployment, a for the various large regions ns of the world, 4 
ik. = Ww hich calls for many important de demo- _ based on varying climate, history, civilization, 
graphic decisions; international action national food, housing, health, 
bly against the deepest cause of permanent un- costs of living, etc. This’ standard must be 
sub- continuously adjusted according to family 
nd and not only by long range economic meas- 
ing the Introduction of Temporary War W orkers,” “ures but also by direct. pop pulation policies 
by the author on Oct. 3, 1942, to the (migration, etc.). If whole populations 
um z= Economic Warfare at its request, and cir- ¢ to be fed on the basis of the Atlantic Charter, 

4 ed among various government agencies. . As con- 


ditions became acute, Public Law No. 45 (H. J. Res. they will again be exposed to crises of unem-— 
96 Cannon, Mo.) was passed by Congress April ome ploy ment and starvation, and 1 may be forced _ gi 
1943, permitting the entrance of native-born agri- to sell their liberty, as the freedom- Joving 


Cultural workers from the Western Hemisphere. The rench have had in the prese 


- Prior to July 25, 1943, was only 10,959 (Monthly nt 
_ Review, U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Serv- -. Realistic Program for r the Future. Rather 2 


ice, July, 1943, 7). 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
a ing realistic program i is suggested, keeping — States in world sila planning is as 
Sie _ in mind the criticisms of the Atlantic Charter natural as it is unavoidable for the protection 
Britain and America of its own interests. We must recognize, 
‘ however, that a fundamental peace policy 

The nation-state system must can cannot be achieved without sacrifices, inclu: 
sing economic and political necessity. . The "ing perhaps some of labor's gains, even when 

_ history of the United States shows that only 
3 victory is ours. For Americans must pay the 
nearly self-contained territories can 

% costs of of the present war and of some of its 

consequences. They must maintain a large 
cial classes and groups of various ethnic and military force for a long time and ind make great 
_— origins. The future world, therefore, must financial investments in order to prevent 
_ be built on practically self-contained old empires os even greater and more expensive wars. The 
or: rationally-organized large population units, sacrifices of labor will also be the best guar- 
wes ‘ in which the formerly independent nations . for reconstruction of its standards. The [physi 


achieve relatively high standards of economic 
social welfare and un derstanding among so- 


a __ be of only administrative or cultural importance 
sn oe 2. The planning of this new world may de- 
mand temporary sacrifices of all wealthier states. 


economic and social Peace poli-- 


— cies will ‘be found insu ufficient to Protect 


The most effective fight unemployment American labor Standards after war. unive 


and ‘the return of national rivalries is provided © ‘Something more is needed than w wishful 
by raising the living conditions of the needy thinking, century and 1919 | 
"millions above the starvation le level. Only such organizations 
program can prevent the complete destruction The unorganized and substandard mil- 
of advanced nations new aggressions of these lions, characterized by President Roosevelt 
State gotten 
men and women of our war economy,” will: 
in the post-war period an all-out demo- 


tructive f cratic organization of the world’s Popula- 
~ cons ructive approac than the many legal for- tions. Only” ‘such machinery can guarantee 


‘mulae for eternal peace, past and present. aa protection against ty ranny and against the 7 


special privileges c 


tilatic 
areas 
the . 


z 


be 3. General tentative planning must be fos- 
tered along economic, demographic and migra- wy 


0 
tory levels, different politico-regional bases, and Pressure’ groups. above 
4. A flexible policy, implementing also free complacent i in preparing for and ‘Prosecuting catiol 


schoo 
is no 


-terprise, must continuously aim at improving 

_ the plans according to the accepted minimum — 
“3 _ Standards of living and individual liberty. victory. The American people can find a 
¢ The world’s future organization will thus realistic outlet for their idealism and an 
center around a better distribution of welfare, — opportunity to prove their leadership in the 
_ leading to more durable cooperation among the new field of international relations. It will be 
peoples of the world. It will be only by prac. the free nations who must prepare—in con- 
tical experiences that a world organization of real, dure 


ulations will develop, adj usting realisticall 
_ able peace through | a world population 


an unavoidable war. It must 1 now use certain 
of the methods of the totalitarians to obtain 


. and encouraging the adherence of subjugated 
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ction 
snize, 

when : _and Nazi occup n have the basic moral and cultural system in the 
y the caused, in occupied countries, the Axis countries. | It is, broadly, the problem 
of its physical destruction of culture ‘and of the establishment of a democratic way 0 of 


life and democratic institutions. A_ 


education. Schools were destroyed, libraries 
cratic school in a fascist society | is ell 


large 


great books burnt, textbooks | 
ble. The school does not work in a vacuum. 

‘The -A democratic system in Europe is a pre- | 
of culture and it requires Tequisite or co-requisite of democratic edu 
Th @ or material cons ion. ~—saation, just as the Nazi system was a 
poli. 7 In Germany, Italy, and satellite countries, requisite of the type of education which was ey 
otect the schools as such were not destroyed. T The called by Ziemer “Education for Death. all ee 
war, 


universities and elementary schools are > func- Again we note that the problem of educa- be Loh os 
tioning. But what is even more important, = tional reconstruction lies far —— the pos- 8 
the spiritual elements of culture were de- So. 
burning of the books of the 
great humanistic and democratic thinkers lems 
a symbol of this spiritual destruction. All 
the basic moral concepts of humanity — 
‘rejected. . Said Adolph Hitler: “Conscience i is 


sibilities of educators | alone. 


Germany. (spiritual reconstruction and 


the Axis- invaded countries; the 
above all, the Axis countries. 
Further, it must be recognized that edu ripe 


cational reconstruction cannot be limited to a 


“Invaded 
_ tion “needed. Some countries need 


isn not an isolated problem. We cannot diss Central and Europe 
sociate reconstruction of education from - 


‘Fascist system 


Countries 45° with 


the the family forms an essential environment of (Spain, Portugal) ‘(spiritual recon- 

be education, . Through shifting of population, struction) ad 

thousands of families have been dispersed. 

ure _ bring father, mother, and children together 
or- once more is basic for educational recon- _ __ tion 
en struction. 7 This requires re- shifting of Fighting countries of Europe (Problems 


a” the effects and | damages 


Spiritual reconstruction mus 
a Secretary General of the Central and Basten 
European Planning Board (11 West 42d St., a 
York City); Editor of New Europe; Member of 
the United States Committee on Educational Re- 
construction; Member of the Polish Socialist Party, 
Polish Workers’ Educational Association; 
in Social . Anthropology. [Ep. 


— 
1919 
tten 
wil 
‘mo- 
ntee __ The two problems cover two different. cniritual reconctriction 
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in these four groups. The Nazification of "mans have expanded their policy of forced Pola 
Germany has much deeper | ‘roots and em- ¥ shifting | of population in order to make 1 room fi at smal 
braces larger masses than the I Fascist system for German colonization. So, for example, to the 


in ‘Italy. ‘The problem « of the r re-education of © Polish peasants and _townsmen were ruth | selling 


Italy and it ‘requires ‘different methods. The to the east.$ The se same treatment we applic fan 

= ee countries had their educational in to the Slovenes i in Jugoslavia.* The tragic m In othe 
= destroyed but the efforts to implant — fate of the Jews who were expelled in mil. 9 tegrate 
ae Nazi ideas in them were fruitless. They need 2 lions is commonly known.’ Many people fled : - against 
above all, a material reconstruction, and i to the mountains because of the dangers, or 9 struggle 
general the problem of so-called re-education simply ‘to join the guerrillas and fight the The 
not concern these countries, Here invaders.* According to the figures of the invasio 
there certain re- “educational measures will Polish Ministry of Labor and Social W eliare, in this 


be needed , especially where children were — about 20, 000,000 people were replaced in and d hig 


a 
forced in greater extent to Nazi or Fascist Europe from this number, about | “the » pul 
ideology. Liberated Norway or Belgium will 10,000,000 pertains to Poland. What is the &§g All sect 
os not need any re-education, but the problem influence . of these shiftings on the family? : professi 
~education i is essential for Germany even labor in Germany and prisoners of pt 


fter the fall of the Nazi regime. Russia and war mean fathers away from their families, and en 
* Great Britain were lucky enough to have _ mean physical disintegration of family life 


their ‘systems of education bet intact and situation which has already lasted for é 


uprooted from their social environment. Join- 

‘Sweden, there is no problem from the point ing the guerrillas is 5 equal in effect to volun- and in 
view of educational reconstruction. Spain tering f for the army, except | that the family closed." 
= ‘Special changes. ~The Spanish people the guerrilla remains at home in a dan- that no 
gerous and un unusual situation, with no Support dev 

~ tion might there be accomplished largely by or help: from the state. In all cases where tion is 
changes i In teaching staffs and textbooks. The ba the head or chief supporter is ; gone, a deep tural d 
I ap. approach can be learned only through influence i is left on | the family. It makes | en- & Ont 
careful sociological analysis of conditions unsucee 


oe 
in each country. ——— ‘et to a larger des ree than is required even by &§ schools 


and mo 

children are widely employ: ed, and they earn DOOKs 

al Concerning the occupied countries, the first money through different means. For instance, J in Pola 
ta thing i is to ascertain to what degree the Nazi contain 
_ invasion has influenced the ‘social environ- * Polish Black Book, G. P. Sons, _ books 
ff ‘ment in which a child is to be educated, and = York, 1042, p. 145 following, German Occupation of of the si 
_ especially, the two most important groups: — Poland (White Book) Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 


"Republic of Poland, New York, 1942, Cen 

the family and the school. Relating to the Administration of 
In Europe, particularly in in the ‘southeast, Occupied Countries in Eastern Europe, Polish In- Doc 
great shiftings of population “were e brought formation Center, New York, 1941, No. 8-9. Occupied 
about byt the Nazi policy. First the masses 2 aa Boris Furlan, Fighting Yugoslavia: The Strug-— ~ formatio 


of wa war. prisoners, and second, the slave work- of the Slovenes, | Center, *Cen 


rs yer ? 
= _Tecruited from all * Eugene Kulischer, Jewish Migration, The Amer- Eug 


brought to Germany. According to the avail- ican Jewish Committee, 1943, p. 26 f. 

able figures, the number varies from “Jewish Affairs,” Institute of Jewish Affairs, p. 201 f. 

000,000 in the latter half of 1942 to York, Vol. 1, No. W 

12,000,000 in 1943.” In addition, the Ger- Nicholas Mirkovich, “Wartime Population Years of 

International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, De- Office of Reconstruction and Economic — New 


-cember, 1042, P. 733; New York Times, July 1, 1943: York, Docume 
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\L_ RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE 

Poland their living by working them, Conrad. The same is 
at small trades, bringing food from villages said about Czechoslovakia, and other — 
to the black market, operating push- carts, tries which had libraries of classics. Even ‘i 
selling cigarettes, operating rickshaws w hich “Alice i in Wonderland” is prohibited because 
have replaced ‘the taxi. In some— an te is the product “of the perverse mind of an 
the family will be p physically disintegrated 
In other respects, it will be even in- tary principles of ‘child psychology.’ Even 
tegrated and strengthened in its defense music of some composers, as Chopin 
against foreign” Pressure and in its common Poland, and of the work of Smetana 
struggle ‘in ic 
_ The schools are also affected by ‘the Nazi places. Re 
invasion. Perhaps the country most harmed —_ The ideological influence c 
in this respect is Poland. The universities — all these countries will be of secondary og 
and higher education have been hit more than portance because the Nazis are resented and — : 
the public schools. All universities are closed. hated and their preachings do not find y 


All secondary schools are closed, Only receptive audience. Nevertheless, the 


The public schools are reduced in number — leave some traces which must be eradicated _ 
and enrollment.’ The same, more or less, is by proper teaching. The question of spiritual — 
true” of Czechoslovakia, “Jugoslavia, and. reconstruction in education in these areas” 
Greece. In Czechoslovakia, universities are be limited to proper programs and text-— 
secondary s schools limited.* In Jugo- books" and to good examples which 
slavia, universities practically do not work c come from the democratic states. The prepa- _ 
at Greece, universities of textbooks, the publishing of tt them, 


that no new educators are trained and “task. ‘The hunger for books is tremendous. 
development of new methods in rope 
tion is possible, not to speak about the cul- — Nazi censorship and no freedom of thought 
‘tural disaster. research has existed. This problem was 
On the other hand, the Nazis are trying widely discussed by the U. S. Committee on 
unsuccessfully to impose their ideas in the Educational Reconstruction and the Central " 
schools. The former textbooks are controlled and Eastern European Planning Board.* 
and most of them hav ve been di discarded. Other There were proposals that textbooks be pre- 
books are also under a ban. For instance, pared now. Another proposal was raised by 
in Poland, a booklet of 50 pages was issued the Jugoslav Minister of Education, Boris 
containing a list” 1,500 poo whose that textbooks be prepared in the 
books are prohibited by the administration - countries themselves, and that the occupied 
of the so-called General Gov ermment—among s countries be. supplied now, with what, in his 
opinion, they need— -namely, paper and ma- 
De Central and Eastern European Planning Board, _ chines. Another proposition was that Ameri 
ocuments and Reports No. 4, 1042, pp. 3-5. = 
can univ ersities “ adopt” destroyed European’ 


Documents Relating to the Administration of 
Occupied Countries in Eastern Polish In- universities: and establish i in this way a basis 


ugene V. Erdely, Germany’s First pe 15, 1041. 
Protectorate, Robert Hale Limited, London, 1942, ee “ Eugene V. Erdely, Germany’ s First European 
p. 201 f. Protectorate, Robert Hale Limited, 1942, p. 208. 
he _ Czechoslov ak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Two of th Minutes of the Meeting of the Joint committees 
Years of German Oppression in Czechoslovakia, Un- f th 
* Bros. Limited, England, 1941, p. 102, 
"Central and Eastern European Planning Board, 
4 2 


Documents and Reports, No. 4, , 19 
1942) | 


Englishman unacquainted with the -elemen- 


professional education institutions are left. tinuous activity o of Nazi propaganda ke 


Up. to now, the whole of Europe was under 
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thought 18 Student and teacher as at Antioch College in the United 
a according. to the plans which were proposed — _ States, where students earn their living for 
a the Institute on Educational Reconstruc- part of the term and study for part of the 
tion in April 1943 (organized by | the Central term will be of great use, particularly if the 
Eastern European Planning Board, the is connected with the studies. 
a S. Committee on Educational Reconstruc- a Second, establishment of a democratic sys = 


tion and New York University), should have e tem will need adequately educated people, by self- 

a wide application. * This | last method was Democracy i in administration means the com- . ‘to light 
widely applied with great success by Profes- mon people, workers and peasants, acting as soever, 

‘sor Stephen Duggan’s Institute ¢ of Interna- __ self-governing representatives in parliaments, will piti 


tional Education, may | be of dy in social security” self-government, as lay | ean life 


> judges in labor courts, and as trade union out eve 
ts leaders. All ‘requires training. Without further, 
a good working democracy is_ extent 
They have not had the opportunity to ex- — not possible. In pre-war Europe, many promi. in war. 
change experiences and improve their meth- nent labor leaders active in | the above men- when or 
‘ods by studying abroad. Moreover, such iso-- tioned fields were students in adult ult education Cross, i 
lation in no way helps to develop interna- programs. varriors 
tional friendship and mutual we are a period ofa will spr 
_ The exchanges would help in this respect. | shorter working day. Technical dev elopment smash t 
_ Adult education is certainly undervalued i i. -allows more and more for this. It seems fan- ~ Genel 
all plans for educational reconstruction. Until tastic that at the beginning of the rgth cen- - (1769-1 
now, the adult education in all of Europe — tury the English economist, Senior, predicted | German 
played a - significant. role, but it was never the collapse of British industry if the day m tary ty 
recognized as equally important, for ‘example, were shortened to eleven hours for children. nations. 
to the ‘secondary schools. . However, for the Yet just before the war, the forty-hour week [iJ eration 
_ workers its importance was equally as great. "3 had become the generally. accepted norm of # developt 
Adult education should come into its rightful — the labor movement. Perhaps we shall have i finally | 
place after the war with adequate financial a thirty-hour week if the mechanical develop- Kampf. 
i _ support. Until | now, it has been ‘supported — ment continues. T hen adult educa ation will § ps by 
ASS chiefly by membership contributions and play a most important role in the utilization mand the 
small grants, unlike the schools which were of leisure’ time. whole } 
financed by the state or municipalities. The - -youth te 
— role of adult education will be much more — ae ‘different problem in educational mits influ 
important after this war, for three reasons. We rey 
Teconstruction is presented by Germany. ‘Tt the ghe 
In the first place, the closing of uni-— m the ghet: 
has its qualitative and quantitative aspect. 
versities and secondary schools caused a large German: 
The problem | of the re-education of Germany hel 
number of young people to interrupt their; sic for 
is, above all, a spiritual one. ‘German Naz- D 
studies. Also other consequences of the w war ream | 
ism and imperialism not spring full- 
such as shifting of population and service 
grown as Minerva from the brow of Jove. Th 
4 in the army have had a similar result. Many BS The p 
The seeds of totalitarian nationalism in Ger- hen 
of these people will have to earn their living ‘ | races, t 
_ Many were sown by F Frederick the Great 2 and 
and will be unable to continue their studies ‘the early the 
normally. Adequate ‘Systems of adult educa- BY Carlt 
tion must hel them. In this respect, systems | 
P pect, Hegel were the forerunners and Heine, in *Geor, 
ae We. New | Europe (Journal); Reinhold Schairer, his “Letters on Germany” has written: wre Philosophy 
“Toward a New Europe,” May 1943; W iltiam | Sea Do not fear, however, you German radicals Ret 
German revolution will not be any the ty yasicm 
on the Institute on Educational Recon- d 
held at New York University, April 7- milder as te — 
1943, U. S. Committee ¢ on Educational Reconstruc- by Kent's “Critique, the transcendenta ism 
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x EDUCATIONAL RECONST RUCTION IN EUROPE 
d l tionary forces infested by Nazi theory. Th he Nazi ideagy 
have been developed which only await th e is not limited to a few people. It embraces 
‘day when they can break forth and fill the millions. Let us enumerate only the — 
world with horror and admiration. Armed — Nazi groups, Each of them embraces those 
‘disciples of Fichte will appear on the scene _ people who are involved in the whole system - 
whose fanaticism of will can be tamed neither governing and ruling the occupied coun- 


light who | will reject any reverence what- The -Sozialistische Deutsche 


soever, even in the material world, and who a Arbeiterpartei (The } Nazi Party), . 4,000, 

will pitilessly plow up the soil of our Europ- 000, 
ean life with sword and axe in order to grub 2. The Sturm Abteilungen (N rm 
out even last roots of the past.” ” And Troopers), 3,000,000. 
further, “. . . Christianity has to a certain 3. 3. The Gestapo; the Waffen Schutz Staffeln 
extent moderated the brutal German delight "(Elite Storm Troopers), 700, 000-1,000, 


in war. But it. could ne not eradicate it and 
Kraft Durch Freude (the Nazi 
when once the magic power that tames it, the ea eude (the ake 


organization) and 
. The Hitler Jugend (the Nazi youth organ 
ization), , jointly 8,000,000. 
. The and Navy—6, 000,000-8 000, 


000. 


(1769-1860) wrote in his book, Europe « and 

Germanism: “Germany needs a great mili- 

tary tyrant capable to exterminate entire ‘The fi gures are obviously approximate. 
nations.” Carlton H. Hayes in his Gen- ‘They were ‘collected from German anti-Nazi_ 
eration of Materialism*® has shown the long sources. The German army as well as the 
development of German nationalism which Hitler Jugend and the K.D.F. are compul- 

© finally burst forth in Adolph Hitler’s Mein sory organizations. Many figures are over- 
7 _Kampj. The ideas of education were devel- lapping. But even if we limit the figure of — 
by such theorists as_ Ernst indoctrinated to the 


Cross, broken, the a those old 


Germans were appointed to produce new mu- a of the whole 

sic for Shakespeare’s Midsummer Nights an 
Dream in order to replace In n Germany, National Socialism was ‘not 
a movement of the elite; on the contrary, it 

The of German re- a “Volksbewegung” of very namic 
braces, then, very large masses | population character. The figures below show that in 
Carlton G. H. Hayes, A of | Mo- 
Harper, New York 1941, 


“George Frederick Kneller, Th Educat sthenal di 


of National Socialism, Yale Univ. Prem, ; 

1941, presents Nazi theory of education. July, 1 1932 15,026, 20,470,315, 

Lecture to Museum Directors, in Nasi Guide November, 1932 Td, 973,081 ,293,244 

to Nazism, edited by Rolf Tell, American Council 1933 - 

bes Public Affairs, Washington, D.C. 1942, p. 
Frankfurter Zeitung, March 6, 1938 i in Nasi Kurt R. Grossman, “Peace 
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youth to cruelty. The Nazi theory brought Four million adults and their families 4 
influence even into painting and music, ™uch more than the whole population of 
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2,500,000 members*° who enlisted voluntar- 


their patterns of behavior throughout his- 
ay ily, ready to fight or ‘die for Nazism. pe AS 


-conservatives—the same French who a few 


years later, through the great Revolution, 


_ quency knows how difficult it is to re-educate 
a one twelve-year-old delinquent. A delinquent — 


of delinquent elements, and must be put | un- — a warlike nation. The French soldier has 

‘ _ der new social conditions. The whole work always been excellent, but France is no longer 

= is useless if he returns to his old criminal — —_—— as she was in the period of Na 

gang and eventually to his family. poleon. Sweden was a nation of warriors under 

ee) According to the Inter-Allied Information 


25 EP Committee of f the United Nations, the Nazis and Sweden was imperialistic until C harles 


we since Nazi executions are often not revealed. ‘gressive and imperialistic temper. 
ae How ‘many millions of people were involv 3 _ We cannot deal here with the very compli- 

as executioners? How to re-educate adults cated sociological question: Under what | con 
_ who committed such crimes? How to re- -edu- ie ditions do the character and ideals of a na- 
cate hundreds of thousands of adults of this tion change? Germany has not yet become 

___ kind when re-education of an individual is so _ democratic through internal changes, and 
Walter Mz. _Kotschnig Proposes, she not become democratic (except tem- 


eo It is possible that the total is much higher — sten. After Charles XII, Sweden lost its its ag- 


United States for training, not much ir in changes _ imposed upon her 1919. 

pedagogy, but in living once more in a free ig greatest promise now, in the opinion of realis- 

_ world. 2? This part of his Program would not tic democrats, lies in the thoroughgoing d de- 
‘direct! 


Yet our ur people would fear that 10,000 Ger- _ by a period of strict political- military control 


y reach the large masses of Germans. - feat of Germany | on her own soil, followed 


man teachers had absorbed greater 0 or coupled with economic and social justice and 

less degrees of Nazism, would be dangerous opportunity, =” 
to the United States. Education, ‘on the other cannot be 
According to the Norwegian Information — imposed, as Joseph Butterweck rightly points 
Services, in 1917 the Norwegians invited the -out.2? New forces must come out from the 
starving children of Germany and Austria society itself and full encouragement must be 
ae 7 to Norway. Many of these later maintained _ given. Then, when the great change comes, 
the ties with their Norwegian hosts, and the problem of proper textbooks, proper 

many of the selfsame- Germans came back teaching, and so on, will be of essential 

to Norway in 1940 as conquerors. for a people's s re- re-education. 
then, the re-edu of Germany 


with ‘the ‘brutal Nazi spirit. “compels 
and Hoffman, Origins the Second 


«\ 

ntrol 
War, Oxford University Press, 1943, P. 33- us be overcautious. A = 

* Herald Tribune, New York, February 28, 1043. must exist in order to safeguard the educati 


— The Mass Extermination of Jews in Ge 
_ man Occupied Poland. Note addressed to the Gov 
ernments of the United Nations on December 10, 
and other documents. Republic of Poland, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Published by Roy Pub-— 

American Educator," New Europe, 1943) Pp. 


<i) 


tory. They have changed them basically. In 
-How to ‘Te- educate them? Everyone who the 18th century, Voltaire in his Letters fron 
had some experience in juvenile delin- England presented the French as utmost 


must often be removed from his old environ- became radicals and republicans. France, in 


_ ment, even from his family, often composed the time of Napoleon and also later, became 


Gustav. Adolph, who was a true imperialist, 


ail have slain. 3,400, 0,000 people i in 9 ‘countries. a1 XII was killed at the fortress of Fredrik- ‘ 


which is so important for the maintenance @ 
of a democratic way of German 


"movement, per themes the vanguan 1933, Peoples changed 
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change of 


| United Nations control of German  ebacatien 


is not only essential for sommeeanys s re-educa- 
used as an instrumentality for poisoning 


ei3e minds of a country’s people by fostering 
eg (8 hatred, theories of race superiority, and the 


Educational reconstruction this war, 9. To encourage acing 


equally with other problems, needs a grand education in all countries, and the provision 


mn, strategy, large ‘if culture in Europe of decent salaries for qualified teachers. 
had a is to tise as again. It is ‘not. an accident. that - “to. To work for the elevation of the status 


: projects for an International Office ice of Educa-_ Os of the teacher in all countries, through such | 
tion are being. discussed in country means as the elevation of licensing standards 


gland Polish nder- 4 professional level, safeguarding the intel- 
in Eng Lege lectual freedom of teachers, and the e stab- 


a rs di ing the problems of r 

ground paper discussi ng t ep roblems of re lishment of tenure and 
birth of European civilization quote t the In- sions.” 126 
ternational Labor Office as an example. In 


the U ‘nited States, there are several groups 7) 


discussing these projects. At the tatesmen of Eastern Europe. We can men- 
B on Educational Reconstruction of Central — tion here the late Prime Minister Sikorski 
and Eastern Europe, mentioned earlier, Alon- and P President Edward Benes of Czechoslo- — 
I 20 Myers, advocating the establishment of an _-vakia. President Benes, at a meeting held 
International Education Office as a basis — — with the n members of the U. S. Committee on 
mes bmitted the Educational Reconstruction and the Central 


of grand strategy in education, su ? 
and Eastern European Planning Board, de- 


d die: "clare that he regards the formation of 
ne o lay the basis for a ju and las ing _ immediately before the war is over in order 


peace following the present war by promoting © 
and implementing ihe" pwn A ideal of a, to plan in a large way the reconstruction in 


of opportunity through education. 


education. Besides this group, of which Dean 
“2, To provide international machinery for E. George Payne is Chairman, another group es 
C0- operation among the nations that desire headed by Grayson N. Kefauver of Stanford 
to promote and extend the democratic ideal _ University, i is also proposing an International _ 

of equal opportunity through education for _ Education Organization which should start Ss 
all, regardless of race, color, creed, sex, or with a temporary international commission _ es 
economic status. To provide the means for on education, to deal without delay, wi 


It should op recommendations for 
“3. To provide facilities for the exchange the ist th a 
of ideas and information among the nations pig an e 

of the world as to educational methods and the th a 
procedures, and as to means of realizing = e reconstruction of their programs of edu- — 


ater 


cation in harmony with international ac- 
of equality of educational opportunity. ce ted sdcial 
“4. To provide means for making the serv- h 
of technical experts available to nations of ewise co Py wit > 
‘esiring to improve their educational offer- of the occupied countries in t 
ings and programs. reconstruction of their programs of education 
To make available to all peoples of the Te should b 
we instructional materials having inter- y 


™ national validity and free from narrowly na- which programs of education can contribute. + 
_tionalistic 


“to public of the 
“6. To provide facilities and machinery for 


assisting in the tasks of educational recon- 
struction throughout the world. 


‘tion, 


on Taste on Educational 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
peace aims of the United Nations, and the — "ship i it is urgently necessary that | ‘the Unite 
a problems that will be faced by the countr , Nations should agree to ) establish as soon as 
_-—sOf the world at the close of the war. == =— may be practicable an International Organ. 
an 5. It should prepare a plan for a pe ization for Education and “should forthwith 


undertake the necessary preparations for that 


manent International Education Organiza the ne ti 
tion and recommend to the over-all federa- i act . .. that such an organization should be 


= tion of nations, if such be formed, or to — one of the principal parts of any new inter 


Several governments particip ating in the national authority that may be created after 


Commission that they join in extending in- pede r 
_vitations to all the United Nations, and in _ the war on a world scale or or any: ‘group 


time to all nations of the world, to join the of States. . . 
International Education Organization.” ulian Huxley, riting about “ ‘German 
(Liaison Committee for International Edu- Education and ‘Re-Education” in the New 
cation. aaa Statesman and Nation, points out rightly that 


r 
In ‘connection with the d discussion of Ke- German Te-education cannot be considered 


fauver’s proposal Stefan Ropp present in isolation on its own "merits, it can 


by) - Project, ‘which protects especially the inter- "!y be approached as a part of the problem 
tani vest of the small nations.?* Also the — of European education and to a certain de- | 


cational Policies Commission proposed in gree of world education. He regards as a first a complete 
publication “Education and the People’s consider the setting up of some inter- evacuati 
d national organization to deal with educa- J LI 
Peace, ” the setting up of United Ne roblems, “There a ars to be a 
tions | Council on Educational Policy and “th 
the later” establishment o of permanent eral agreement,~ e writes, “t at what is empirica 


education "suggest, needed is a body on the line of the Interna- q ing theot 
“that the international “agency ‘for educa- | call” “it the tries to 
‘tion include ‘representatives of government, LEO.’ — 
education, and ‘other interest groups, that of developing ete new cism. 
Thest 
its _membershi include onl those nations ™@chinery e planning of education, 
which ‘would meet the changed demands of that me 
our times, is being realized more and more. framewo: 


As the International Labor Office emerged MM adjustme 


organization, They 


am war, and that each erage equally — 


International Education Organization. The f Intell 
int t Commission for the ‘Council for ommittee for Intellectual Co- -operation of of is a cruc 


the League of Nations and also the Inter crational 
International Assembly in their first report, ational Bureau of Ed: Education i in 1 Geneva were 7 __ Pragm 
certainly in some way forerunners of such J the kind 


‘aoe and the United Nations,” recom- I 1 Off d The i 
_mended the establishment, without delay, of Internationa ce of Education. The 
. International Labor Office had an excellent m and for t 


a temporary organization ‘carr ying the title 
temporary org on the labor legislation in Europe. above th 


United Nations’ Bureau of Educational Re- peo 
construction, especially to aid the reconstruc- % An International Office of Education as 2 J to the fi 


rege: par in the occupied countries. part of larger international machinery could ™ propriate 
4 _ They recommend, further, “that for the ad- play the same role in | the field of education. the foun 


_vancement of education generally and f While obviously not a solution in itself, it tinuous 
is an instrument which can be most impor m the Japa 


represented.” ” In Great Britain, also, some the last World War, perhaps an family i 
. “t di lans for an national Education Office will be born at the 7 form ant 
aon Peace Table after this war. The International the socic 


a the promotion of education in world citizen- | 

ae — tant in making ¢ education fit the needs of the [MM through 

_ ™ Grayson N. Kefauver, “Peace ‘Aims Call coming ‘wand 
May 1943, p. 17. In the June issue of New Europe, Gilbert. “Murray, and the United lems and 
the proposed I.E.O. has been discussed by Professor “Nations, American Council on Public Affairs, Wash- 


Stephen Duggan, Arnold Wolfers, Professor Stefan ington, D.C., 1943. 
_Ropp, Professor Joseph Butterweck, and others. Julian ‘Huxley, “German Education and Re- 
ee Stefan Ropp, “United Nations Educational Education,” New Statesman and Nation, Londot, 
Board.” New Europe, 1943. 1943, reprinted in B No. 2, 1943: 
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‘The removal -Americans from the West Coast and their establish- 


; - within the family yas no organization and by persons as family members. 

HERE may never have been | a —— series of dramatic « crises to which the people 
are being subjected will eventually appear 
. Anything a 


-going effort at describing 


and more appropriately the 
evacuation of the Japanese from the W est —_ patterns is inadmissible. 


be 
en | always. a danger that the necessities of the background to the problem: the 
empirical immediacy will blur equally press- : features of the native Japanese family, an ee 


na- [MF ing theoretical considerations, and this paper indication of the character of the accultura- “se 
the § tries to steer between the Scylla_ of crass tion which took place in Hawaii and on the 
4 West Coast, and a summary of the factors 


- |The study is predicated on the a ass umption — war, ‘Secondly, | there is a partial report of a Fi. ! 
methodologically the most _suita e omparative analysis of call Japanese mar-— 
framework for the examination of Japanese Tiages, 1081 in number, occurring in 
adjustment is that of the family. Surely the _ Angeles C County between May 1937 and De- “adhe 


family is the salient Japanese institutional -cember 1 1938, and between January 1941 and» 


‘conditioning familial adjustment prior to the 


he form and the most pervasive system within April 1942. . Thirdly, there | ‘is offered a de- 
al the socio-cultural complex. Furthermore _scriptive account of the e adjustment to the 
of isa crucial area of acculturation, inter-gen- evacuation of a sample of more than 100 


‘erational adjustment, and group solidarity. Japanese- American families. methods 
f Pragmatic considerations always condition employed in gathering the last data are 
the kind of -Tesearch which is practicable questionnaire, interview, and participant ob 
f (more so in sociology than in other sciences), _ servation. The assistance of students of J _ oi 
and for that as well as | for the reasons noted 4 nese ancestry from this a was en- | 
above the delimitation on of the investigation listed. 
to the field of the family was thought ap- “he hypothesis i is offered for future rather 
propriate. This | paper is to be 1 regarded as - than current testing that in terms of familial Bi < 
the foundation | and ground plan of a con- 4 integration | the adjustment wi will be found to a 
tinuous study which will attempt to follow be bi- polar in nature rather than modal. f 
the Japanese- American familial adjustment _ The ‘native Japanese family? of the latter 


4 Be brief preliminary statement “Familial ie are from various sources. Especially useful were: 


lems and the Japanese Removal” appears in Pro- John F. Embree, Suye Mura (University of Chicago, — 
ceedings of the Pacific Sociological Society 1942, 1930), The Japanese (Washington, Smithsonian In- 
Research Studies, State College of a vol. _ stitution War Background Studies, 1943); Shidzué a 


— 
because the misez were just gaining status and the inter-generational c ct was 
sharply defined. The stresses fell most heavily on the family which is the ed 
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sel t of the last century, which is taken as “actu al marriage \ was usually arranged by a | 
point of departure, was characterized by ‘go- -between” (nakaudo), and _there was | 
A an strong solidarity expressed in in “mutual help- 
fulness.” "It w was patriarchal in form and col- 


order to insure continuity, families without ; 


of 
ored “throughout by the notion of male su- male children commonly practiced adoption, 
i” periority and the correlative desirability of If there were a daughter, the adoptee might coned 
children. In discussing creation folklore be the daughter’s husband (ydshi), thus 
‘i Embree gives the following ! my thological sup- suring both ancestor worship and retention 7 relevan 


- a port for masculine supremacy. “Performing of properties by the in-group. The adoption 
special marriage ceremony Izanagi and practices were capable of convenient varia. 

~ Tzanami followed each other around a heav- — tions such as the adoption of one’s younger a 

enly august pillar, and she greeted him, ‘Ah, brother (junyoshi). Because the family’s 


what a and lo waly youth.’ He greeted stake was so a careful 


the woman, should have ‘spoken first, So the _ Patently in such a ‘system | the family sl 


whole ceremony was. repeated with Izanagi be the chief agency for social control, and 
Opening the conversation. Thus male su- the extension of family concepts and kin 
-periority was assured for all tim The relationships: into industrial and _ national shige 
father symbol (koshu) was ‘an object of re. re- - spheres suggests its vigor. Miy amoto in his 
spect, even awe; the mother symbol was one useful monograph points out the functioning Bob x: 
to elicit warmth and affection, and maternal significance of this theme as follows: “It is 
was “dependent largely on affec- not so important that they speak of their 
tional ties. community or nation as if it were a family; 
The individual, if it be appropriate to use is really significant is that they act 
the word, matured in a réle system in which towards: it in many ways as if it were a 
iority (and more specifically respect for the Various" and symbols 
aged), masculine superiority, and ancestor ramify through the whole national life. The 
___ worship. The compulsive nature of defer en government of the Tokugawa feudal period J" 


tial attitudes | found linguistic expression in — ¢ stressed the ethical ‘principles of filial piety 
the use of honorifics (keigo) and in the — and loyalty to one’s superiors.” During school 
emphasis upon verbal ‘in ceremonials there is a charter of 


nese mo: 
ti Ther cause a 
eldest male child was a “prime concern of “Mrs. says of the Empress, | m Geishe 
__ the family in terms of its organization as a was to them [school girls] a gracious mother, me ters of | 
group and of its ancestral ties. he and indeed we called her “The Mother ai mother, 
Nation.” Prior to the death of the the strict 


Meiji Emperor Mutsuhito, “Papers reported § family. 1 
‘standard 


‘against 


and Rinehart, 1035); Etsu I. Sugimoto, A Daughter 

of the Samurai (New York, Doubleday, Doran, 

* 1925). For extended bibliography see the following: 

oe Hugh Borton, Serge Elisséeff, and Edwin O. Rei- _ *Shotaro Frank Miyamoto, “Social Solidarity 

oa schauer, A Selected List of Books and Articles on i. among the Japanese in Seattle,” University of Wash- 

Japan i in English, French, and German (W ashington, ington Publications in the Social x, 2 2 (De- 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1940) ; Cata- -cember 1939) 7 

logue of the K. B. S. Library (Tokyo, Kokusai 

Embree, The Japanese, P. 
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was found that there had been an _ferior social status, or a prison record were M15 
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FAMILIAL ADJUSTMENTS OF JAPANESE AMERICANS TO RELOCATION 


any men committed suicide in the position of the Japanese worker, 


offering of a private life i as a substitute for | the cultural Practices” oe from filial — 
that of His Majesty. Upon the Em- patte 
peror’s | death a ‘year of deep ‘Mourning oc 

curred and even marriages were postponed “As in wihiee- populati ns 

until the year over. (With utter ir- nominated “minorities” the Japanese present 
relevancy the writer suggests from his meagre a continuum of ranging from 


ce 


soning behind the Doolittle policy of missing termed ‘Japanesey” by ‘helt own group, to 
the Imperial Palace, The death of the Em- _ the “haolified” or : a pes on 
at the other. Certain features, 


8.0 7.0 $.0 4.0 3.0 
ercentage 
and Nativity for Japanese-American 
and Washington, 1 
morale. “Eve ren a threat to his Tite might “—z reviewing. | The period ‘of Japanese i 
cause a cabinet crisis.) pales ee ieee immigration was brief and its termination = 
Geisha may be adopted legally dat rupt. An _ examination of 
lay De adopt all Gat 
ters of the house. The mistress ~ 


mother, other geisha are called” sisters aa 


standard themes i is the struggle of the geisha £ age groups, ,and an abrupt cleavage between re 
against being» prostituted | by the foster tthe native- and foreign- born ‘groups at the 
mother? ‘The: feudal form of “familism has thirty to thirty- five level where the pyramid 
B been a chief factor in the retardation of labor .: quite narrow. _ This is suggestive, for it 
reforms in The inferiority of the offers demographic Support for culture con- 
which would have the effect of canalizing 


ever Struggle 


hope that their ‘ancestors would accept the — especially women, depends in large part on Ps 


insight that he does not concur in the rea- extreme traditionalism on | the one hand, — 


the strictures of filial duty. operate as in the age, considerable 
family. In the popular literature one of the of foreign-born females in the forty to fifty Setar 
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“arose. Ith lends a concrete reals wi th the emergen 0 the visitors 
of ‘the second genera-_ generation. 


to the “problem matic ar 
” to the cultural hybrid, and to mar- It is my opinion, journ wi 
ie ginality which in most minorities is much cultural gap and the tendency to segregated HIB ness of t 

clearly defined. = that the assimilation of the tere is 

_ Miyamoto’? periodizes the history of ad- has been notably great. Indeed a good cast is wae 


7 it was il 
-justment of the Japanese population i in three might be made for the | proposition that there. B in Japan 
_ intervals: The Frontier Period, The Settling is a greater culture | distance between the 7 tion of € 


Period, The Second Generation Period. The issei and the nisei than between ‘the nise peculiar 
_ Frontier Period ended ine 1907 with the their -caucasoid contemporaries. Besides she look 


Gentlemen’s Agreement, During this time the home, the chief institutional agency for speak 


immigrants nearly without exception planned "culture conservation the Japanese lan- language 
Ph Z to return to Japan. The Settling Period, from gua guage school. Thirty percent of our U.S. bom  traved | 
How 907 to 0 1924, saw ghetto f formation, cases failed to attend language school, and struck t 
nomic expansion, the leveling of sex ratios the was foul years’ attendance. scandalo 
al family founding. ' The Second Generation importance of such schooling ‘might easily peared 01 
Period beginning in n 1924 found the People be over- -rated, for the quality of instruction 
_ TABLE 1. JAPANESE POPULATION CHARACTERISTI linguistic 
resigned | toa and orienting was formal in character and varied with th contacts 
el themselves to the rising misei. To these must _ training of the teacher. — a | B language 
fe $ <a be added a fourth upon which we have just a _ Another conservative influence was the J ings the 
2 embarked. Perhaps it may be called the practice of visiting Japan. Because it is 
4 Period of Isolation, although a a more dramatic. difficult just 1 now to secure reliable informa- Parents 
would be as suitable. on this matter, I shall not essay any pal 
ie chart sl 10WS th e rapic dity 1 wit whic _ genera ization yond ‘noting u a e 7 of pidgir 


native- born came into nu- ence ce of such visits w: was ‘mixed. Some youth, 

merical ascendancy. ‘T here should also be inept in in Japanese and unused to old country 

emphasized the very recent emergence e of ways, were pushed toward the American 


— adult native-born group to challenge the 4 end of ‘the culture continuum as they would Japanese 


i 
a) authority c of the elders. Speaking of Seattle in : ‘not have been had they ey never visited Japan. - hea. 
Se the late thirties Miyamoto said: “. . . in the Ww hat we need and what we do not have yet & 


‘maria e 
rising importance of the second generation — are data on age, duration, and frequency o # pre 


we have the portent of a break from . the visits. “The tendency to classify cate : ceptible t 
ancient collectivistic traditions . . the break gorically as kibei all young people who have 
will” come suddenly. ms How suddenly it visited Japan is is patently absurd. The term 
came, and in what fashion! Not least im- applies properly to persons who have been cane 
portant is the fact that the break coincided assimilated sufficiently to shift their cultural New 2 


~ pp. 64- 66 et passim. of gravity J (Sec 


Whey 
— 


| visitors to Japan were little less than trau- — has persisted i in a large number of cases but _ Jaane 
ic and the nisei look back on their so- in a formalistic rather than a functional — 


§ journ n with resentment and a strong aware- sense. The nakaudo is likely to be secured Ri i 
fess of their identity with American culture. _ after the fact, for the American 1 ideology of er 


din 


Here is an example: “. . . she explained det independent ‘mate choice has been accepted . 
case MB it was impossible for her to remain longer by the nisei. The dating complex and the y 
here in Japan, although she had had every inten- s notion of romantic love have also a 
the tion of doing so. She had found herself at a part of the thoughtways of the young. Some — 
Mise peculiar disadvantage there, because, though aspects of the love pattern m such as ‘kissing, 
f she looked like a Japanese, she was unable the public. expression of emotion, free verbal- 


to speak the language; and besides, her dress, ization mn, social ‘dancing, and the 1 relatively 


lan- language, everything about her, in f fact, be- high st status of women are of course repugnant 
0m trayed her American origin. The anomaly to the parental generation and provide areas 
and struck the Japanese ‘public something of culture conflict. In the intensive associa- 
The scandalous, almost uncanny. When she ap- tion o of camp life the culture forms are ‘not 
sily ; peared on the streets, crowds followed her.”** only divergent but visible and the pcneell ; 
tion the standpoint of family behavior, tends tobecome overt. 
one focus of adjustment and conflict On the other hand parents are no 
a linguistic habit. The use of honorifics is es- more influential in determining mate choice - 


gntial to familial interaction, and requires is customary among 
E linguistic facility not often achieved by cans, ancestral criteria of blood 
| nisei. In noting this ‘Yamamoto say is“. +} . status are significant. Many families under- 
anything except the correct usage may make the traditional i investigation of old- 
for either rudeness or absurdity.””"* Inter- country backgrounds before the war 
preting the language problem further she ‘would send to a ‘dossier on the 

szys, “There is a tendency for the first gen-— suitor’s family, : 
eration to think that their children turn to the particularities of it in termar- 
deliberately trying to forget the Japanese riage, Panunzio in his study. for Los Angeles 
language. . The younger folks... shun County covering | the 1924-33 period found 
‘contacts with the elders due to this Japanese > the Japanese intermarriage rate to be only bi 
language deficiency.”** According to our find- 2.3 Correct this figure for the 
ings the language pattern of the average 4 evasions of the California law which forbids 
Japanese- “American hom home is fairly clear- cut. racial intermarriage with v whites. and our ig- 


racial 


mm Parents speak Japanese to each other, ‘the norance of out- of-state cases, and the > teal 
™ children English to each other and a kind rate might well approach / ‘Adams? findings for 
oft pidgin Japanese to their parents. Girls, Hawaii (1930- 34) of 4. "percent. Our 
associating more with their linguistically con- 194I- -42 data show six intermarriages, hardly 
® servative mothers, have a higher degree of more than one percent of the total. Although if 
Japanese proficiency than do boys. the number of cases is small to 
_ The in-group security of the Japanese — i 
population has not been altered by inter- 
marriage to any considerable extent, but 


courtship — have proved more 
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FAMILL 


Chinese was involved whereas in Panunzio’s §62. OF ‘the fell in the first four For the 1 
cases seventeen of twenty- seven intermar- months of 1942. upon 


riages were with Chinese, manifestly an - In the seven months before the buthreak 7 for di direct 


pression of the penetration of global con- of war we have a population respondin , as Mm ance. e. My 
pe pop g, as an y 
cts in ‘into the interstitial areas of Los An- — did the 1 rest of the nation, to the pressure of B® acculturat 

ai In wie to state objectively some of the > because of it. December shows a a sharp drop. 7 dominant 

ra effets of the war on Japanese adjustment, zs off which I had interpreted as a catatonic g cultural a 
‘should like to draw some data from phase of inactivity, but comparative study were 
ee ‘study to be published later of Japanese se mar- makes such a point of view ‘doubtful. The 7 average Ji 


riages c contracted in Los Angeles County. The — high point v was reached early in April when 9% mitted mo 
whole analysis covers the periods May 1937 44 marriages were re solemnized in a single HM of life. Tk 
through April 1942. For this discussion I iti is further interesting to note that. those because 
shall only the intervals May 19 in the upper age group were also affected ences, the 
through April 1938 and May 194! through by this trend. Fifty-four persons over 40 JM Later on 
_ April 1942. May through April was taken as sy ears of age were married between January | knowledgr 


the. statistical year because the ‘evacuation and April of 1942 compared with fifteen in to assure 


_ introduced a new situation. It will be in- the: 1937-38 period. There is a high degree JM sense it i 
es _ expedient to offer the full statistical analysis. of co-residence reported i in this group, proba- iif an et 


4] here, but some generalizations may be made. — bly indicating a wish to formalize common- tionships 
‘The dramatic increase in ‘Marriages in the — law or foreign marriages. = | it is my ¢ 
second year over the first and in the wat After Pearl Harbor ten venerable marriage evacuatior 
= the ‘pre-war period may be explained — licenses were used whose average age was 41 an increas 
by the tensional system in which this months, and only two of which had been The pol 
a operated. The latter figures are con- ¥ secured within a year. It is clear even from § Administ 
servative in that the intervening period saw brief "analysis that: the Japanese were hur groups as 
introduction of a pre-marital medical riedly entrenching themselves within ‘the ing tenden 
examination requirement in California with familial institution, cementing and formaliz- not co-res' 
= usual ‘increase in out-of- state marriages. and precipitating ne new. arose: in a 


} and so gro 


Pr, “that saw marriage as months or years away [lost their 1 
‘matured and were consummated, and casual seems imp 
‘Taste 2, oF JAPANEse MARRIAGES meetings became serious s affairs. flood of ru 


icans strug 
indeed stil 
ily groups 
ever. ‘Som 
mand some 
action. In 
informatio! 
residential 
= With th 
children h 
sions, 
B that no dis 
the nisei 
and when 

ican citizer 
did not re 


1937-1938 1941-1942 


a 


kaudo) was busy indeed, | but in n the haste. 


with, couples who “were 
 poning marriage for financial reasons found 
_ the obstacle removed. In the assembly cen- 
ters affluence would not count for much. As 
Table 2 shows in the first year tl] there Before proceeding a word must be said on 


2 


q 
ie 
| 
\ f 
ra, 
__to marry. Parents were bedeviled into grant- 
) 
— 


the nisei was thrown ‘into high rel ief, but 
temporarily the social manifestations of strife q 


were re submerged by me necessity for collec 


I have been 
spon vise: trained in W 


acculturational are paramount. ‘The Another facto making for roup stabil lit 


nisei who attended our universities were Pre-was the practice of re removing neighborhoods 


dominantly urban with a good deal | of or organized groups: together” and housing 
ic cultural apparatus - which that implies. . They - them in the same areas in the a assembly cen- 
ly more secure— economically tha: the ters. Many of these groups had no previous 
ei average Japanese- American. They were c com- n- existence but 1 were “organized to meet ‘the 


Mo life. Those who have collaborated as as field community groups which took on the special — 
a assistants, kibei as well as nisei, were chosen function and accepted outsiders. reas a 

because of their training in the social sci- general circumstances surrounding the 
ences, their facility in Japanese, or both. evacuation are well enough known so that 


mitted most thoroughly to to the American way community Others were loosely integrated 
le 


@ later on it will be possible ‘to make ac- ~ they need not be recited here. The cumulative 
4 knowledgment by name for their work and — and confusing pressures may be appreciated _ 


assure them that if these studies make from: the chronology: 


89 & 


& 


If an enormously complicated set of rela- January 29, 1942. First Attorney-General’ order 
tionships may be reduced to a few hunches, establishing prohibited restricted zones on 
it is my opinion that the crises of war and ~ Be. est Coast and regulating movement of — 
evacuation resulted, at least temporarily, in _ enemy aliens. Subsequent orders on nol 


The policy of the Wartime Civil Letter President 


Coast Congressional Delegation recommend 
: Administration — of evacuating household ing evacuation from strategic areas of all per- 


‘groups as units reinforced the group stabiliz- sons of Japanese ancestry. 

ing tendency, and family members wh who were — = 19. Executive order authorizing desig- 

not co-residents often returned home. ‘There — nation of military areas from which any per- 

arose: in a few minds 1 the erroneous a son might be excluded. . Beginning of ker oll , 

that evacuation by families was ‘mandatory evacuation. 

j and so groups were re-formed that may a February 21. Tolan Committee begins Pacific 
n 


lost their functional character. If this notio _ Coast hearings on enemy aliens and Japanese 
mm seems improbable the reader must recall the 


ets March 2. Proclamation by General DeWitt desig- 


&- food of rumor in which the Japanese-. —, nating Military Areas No. 1 (western half 
icans struggled at the time of evacuation, and the coastal states and southern Arizona) 


@ indeed still do. The reéstablishment of fam- and No. 2 (remainder of four states). - 
| ily groups was by no means s universal, how- March 14. Wartime Civil Control Administratiot 
ever, Some were restored after evacuation, established under Western D fense Command 
and some still wait 1 upon administrative to  superv ise evacuation 
action. In a later report | I hope to include March 16. Work started on ines center: a 
information on the matter of post- ‘evacuation 
residential changes. March: 18. War Relocation Authority cr to 


facility n English the « elder March 19. Fourteen Western governors oppose 


settlement of Japanese evacuees in their states. 
Sons. However, when it became apparent March 23. One thousand voluntary” evacuees 


nd t eir J panese-born parents center. All - persons of Ja panese ancestry 
‘and When loyalty tensions arose, the Amer- to “evacuate Bainbridge Island near 
‘ican citizens lost status. The culture Seattle by March 30. 
dd not resolve. Indeed ‘the margi nali 
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ancestry in Mititery Aree No. requiring 
tem to be at home psi 8: oO P.M. . and 


We sstern (Arizona, California, 
‘Oregon, and Washington). The capacity to 
adjust of any family would be damaged by 
nT the loss of its responsible head; the effect on 


March 30. Three thousand persons of Japanese , shattering. _The statistical support for this 


ancestry ordred to evacuate Terminal Island do _ statement lies in the fact that 45.6 percent 
in Los Angeles Harbor to Santa Anita As of all issei in the four Western states were 
sembly Center by April 5. listed as family heads by the 1940 “census, 
une 2. Persons of Japanese ancestry forbidden 6.0 percent of misei were so listed. — 


% leave California part of Military Area No. i is important to note that the ‘condition 
2 (eastern half of state) ‘anticipatory to — was n not merely a a temporary o one. By January 
ation of this area. 1943 about 1,400 detained persons had been 
™ mi . Evacuation of 100,000 persons of Jap placed in relocation centers with their fam- 
_anese ancestry from Military Area No. 1 ilies, 2,000 had been sent to internment 


_ Here are the questions that were being incarcerated, and the remainder were still in J 


asked: Would there be an evacuation? Would detention camps awaiting hearing.** 
_ an exception: be made of citizens? When — _ Although the residence plan in the r reloca 
- would be included? How much time would — _ the family unit, the limitations of space re- 
be allowed between notice and evacuation? quired compromises with the plan. Detached 
. 2 What property might be taken? What p prop- individuals were housed with small family 
erty should be disposed of and how? Should | 8 groups. . The average : size living quarters for 
Me oa an attempt be made to move inland before a family of five is a single room 20 by 25 
the curfew was established? (8,000 did move feet; for smaller families less space is al- 
= inland, of which more than half remained lowed. Auditory privacy for individual o or 
Ee ‘outside the centers.*) For most of the popu- family is absent even when housed in sepa- 


— 


riod in of less than two weeks between the _ tion keeps out no noises. The construction 
notice of the evacuation date for their —_ wig provided is known in military parlance as as 
their actual removal. “theatre of operations” type of tar- -paper 

» Another factor that increased the stress sain —— barracks and is designed to last for 
, “4 family adjustment was the detention of more five years. The nisei who had not the back- 
sce 4,700 persons. ** Most of these were - ground of adjustment to the rather alfresco 

___ issei males, the most responsible segment of _ type of native _Japanese residence are | the 
the community a and those most practiced i ‘oan disturbed by living conditions. a 


The whole problem of the inability of the 


making overt societal adjustments. Further- 


their elders, ‘childrens and be- 
ameter. there “were: over 23 fr 23,000 family ‘came sexually sophisticated and voyeuresti- 
heads Japanese. Americans in the cally oriented. Lovers became inhibited or 

or both. The problem is a cultural 


Abridged ont ‘adapted from War Relocation 
First 18 to 
“a Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
"mittee on Military Affairs, U. S. Senate, Seventy- 
= First Session, on S. 444. 


ublic demon- 


_ Japanese conservatism about p 


would the evacuation come? areas tion centers presumed the preservation of 


*y lation the questions were answered in a pe- rate units, for the necessarily flimsy construc. 


as well as a personal one when one recalls & 


ia strations of affection. Here is an extract from 7 
-aletter which states the confusion of a young § a 
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halls, laundries, and toilet facilities. No as it did without its strongly integrating 


3 


rl Pp was most. filling e 


new 
when you're i in love and don’t if all observers report that the 
know ‘it’ You want them n to know it, but, of _ are concerned about the decay in manners ae 
course, ‘social pressure prevents. Seeing of the children. Perhaps the general tensions 
same Japanese neighbors day in and day « out plus the frictions of barracks existence were z pers 
while you pass by those gossiping groups of responsible for the population becoming 
men and women makes you freeze up. In my — verbally less inhibited and more aggressive. Eco 
own vicinity I rarely hold hands .. . but — There has been a tendency a priori to 
my conscience doesn’t bother me when I’m _ interpre ret the breakup of the Japanese colo- 
away from home where I don’t know the old nies in our cities as assimilative in character. 
people. I guess we can’t blame the oldsters s In the very long run this may be true, — 
for making meaningless comments about the immediate results have been quite the 

| those passing by, but pretty soon they y be- # opposite. Nisei who never would have ac- 
come rumors, etc. All of ‘this conservative quired any facility in Japanese are learning — 
behavior only because our parents didn’ t = After first adjustments of 


seen us Kissing except once at our tion both of themselves and their children. 


mae Because there are no horizons to the life = 


space, and because there can be none, group- 


was the and the forming decisions are postponed. Having 
-absence of need for any kind of collective children, for an example, is regarded as ex- 
action. After the intensive collaboration of tremely undesirable. ‘There is a great deal a r 
planning for removal, which knit the group = doubt as to the wisdom of contracting ix iat 


80 tightly together for a brief span, there — new marriages. It will be interesting to diss 


suddenly were no decisions to be made, little cover if this doubt is expressed in a low 
work to do, and ‘no household routine. The marriage rate. 
house-organizing plans were translated into retrospect it is difficult to conceive how 
barrack existence with community dining at the population could have met the crisis as. % 


longer 1 were there any common purposes or 4 primary group forms. Initially at least the way 
activities to provide. functional ties and group emergency yielded a further cohesion. At the i 
§ meanings. The father’s authority as head of end of 1942 two general sets of forces were 
: the household lost much of its functional observable. First a tendency of the nisei 
m character, the age-hierarchy was all but de- 3 to withdraw from the familial group with a 
stroyed, and group purposes disappeared. its conservative Japanese cultural attributes, 
. Nothing further from the Japanese plan of | _ as evidenced by age group ie 
family ‘organization: ‘could have been con- | opportunity to move from the centers — 
trived. has been afforded some persons, , mostly nisei, 

Each became a free agent, and £ reénforces and gives reality to the 
small children detached themselves from | pa- drawal. Second there are those who have = 
rental | supervision, returning t to the home bar tended increasingly 1 to identify themselves 
racks perhaps. only to sleep. Especially in | their ‘parents and the parental culture ; 
F the assembly cen centers the age group promptly (by no means necessarily with Japan). Partly © 
became the organizing principle, and the this may be traced to the frustrations of 
clique became a predominant form of organi- camp life and the war effort. Partly | it is due 
zation. Community activities such as es religious to their intensive association in small living —__ 
Mm observances, supervised recreation, education quarters and their loss of status as a cul- ae 
and work were arranged on age lines, thereby  turally emergent. group. If policies and con 
reinforcing the tendency. In the relocation permit the the — to _prom- 
centers: the of organized education ises to be ascendan 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


We are pursuing he and the like. (4) An attempt is being made fi 
secure full histories of “divorces. The 


following ways: (1) As nearly as as possibly 
family histories are being kept up to ‘date. - divorce rate promises to to be very hig 


— planned to attempt to maintain such 


contacts beyond the war so that we shall a _ This paper has outlined the first t steps j a 7 
have a set of adjustmental_ histories as com- the analysis of a set of problems. which in 


plete as possible. Because our collaborators respects are as close as sociological 


are é assimilated and clearly loyal persons they _ data ever get to being experimental, It has 
being relocated “out ‘of the centers and presented a brief summary of the back- 
task increases" in difficulty. (2) Pre- grounds of Japanese-: American families and 


evacuation ; and post- evacuation Marriages “their first adjustment to a situation unique 


are being ‘studied from the comparative in American history. In the most modes 


‘standpoint. ( 3) Mixed marriages are being fashion it offers itself as an acknowledgment 
‘inv estigated inasmuch as they illuminate of a salient obligation of social scientists, the 


‘such features as ‘group definition, isolation, of the present. 
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“FOOD AND STATUS | IN, ‘A RURAL SOCIETY* 


diet there is @ a growing tendency tos 
folk or urban, attitudes toward food exists a series of socio-economic group- = 
tend to become implicated in the social struc: “ings: 


ture—food is both object and subject of the 
social structure. In smaller societies, more ‘Shantyboat- dwellers, fishing for 


a living, who migrate up and down the river dur- 
’ 
nearly approaching the folk type, the year, tying their craft to regular landings 
achieves a deeper integration within symbol on farm property. 
2nd value-systems, since food-getting activi- People. Ex-fishermen who beach 
7 ties constitute the largest part of human en- their boats and live on farm-land as ; permissive 
s deavor. In a complex urban culture, food- :; -Squatters, acting as laborers for tenant farmers; 


getting tends to be a utilitarian enterprise by _ or, landless families occupying small ‘sala 


tents, fishing and/or doing farm labor. 


contrast, entering only superficially into the 
pattern of symbol. The smaller the society, __ Sharecroppers. Families sub-sharing land from 


therefore, the greater the chance that food tenant farmers, or sharing land with landlords 
I can be anil as an indicator of basic social on. a one-sixth or less basis. May also work as. 


age farm laborers, and may assist riverbank people 
This paper will describe how in a con- 
temporary ‘American rural: society, food is a 
landlord. on a one-fourth to three-fourths basis; 


while the author was a member of the Culture and = 
Foodways ‘Project of Southern Illinois, sponsored — economically the most stable and affluent sl 


by the Social Science Research Council and the but 
m University of Chicago, at the behest of the U.S.D.A. | ished. 
Extension Division and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The author wishes to express his obligations to — “a n = 
Herbert Passin, field director of the study, W. L. — toms population, economic ties and common : 
Warner, faculty sponsor, and to Dr. Margaret Mead ur 
of the National Research Council, all of os a “soc 


helped with generous advice and encouragement in - familie ae such van economic ll “ins cure 
this and other portions of the research. (See Ben- jomica y 
environment, a ‘a nucleus of values, 


nett, Smith, _ and Passin, “Food Culture in 
forms, and solidarity persists.’ 


‘Cora du Bois (“ ‘Attitudes toward Food and detailed analysis of this culture can 
Hunger in Alor,” in Language, Culture and ‘Per- - found in the author’s paper, “Some Problems of 
sonality, Sapir Memorial Volume, 1941), shows how Status and Social Solidarity in a pape og a 
food can be used as an indicator of caval inna ‘Se Rural Sociology, Vol. 8, No. 


made 
ch in Ina pati , one of the transitional 
gical = features is the development of a status system based upon position, 4 
has = stimulated by the desire for security in an insecure economy. One of the important 
symbols of status, and of aspiration for higher status, is food. Its psychological 
and symbolic functions in the status-prestige structure of an Ohio riverbottoms f 
ign 
ment 
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[CAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEV 


i The semi- nomadic river people have the similar to those found i in certain “ primitive 

fewest relations both with one another and cultures, in accordance with the generalizg. cure s 
_ With the surrounding | Bottoms groups. River- tion made in the first paragraph ¢ of this 4 A sec 
bank people tend to group together and su sup- ‘paper. Moreover, since status was one 2 of the HN emotic 

port one another i in times of  Inisfortt important pre-occupations of the peo ‘There 

ite a economic > pressure. They — very fre ently ple, it was reasoned that food should be one Me fooda 

exchange "food. Sharecroppers and W PA of the. symbolic values” around which the terest 

| workers who also sharecrop tend to attach x status-behavior was organized, <a ee 7 ‘Pre 
themselves to individual tenant | farmers, However, inasmuch as the Bottoms was prefer 

“ ” 

than to each other. This aggregate nota true “folk’ culture, but showed cer. freque 
sharecroppers and tenants forms a mutual-aid urban features, as intense ind. tradic 
ey _ grouping. Tenant t farmers have their own a vidualistic striving and great secularization, : “dislik 
loosely “organized clique, beyond their ‘par-— it further followe ed that food would lack much Some. 

in mutual-aid. of the organized ritualistic involvement creen 
The mutual-aid system, which engages the found in primitive cultures. examp 


- labor and machinery of nearly all the ten- = To test these hypotheses, interviews and : cans a 


in the Bottoms (sharecroppers furnish- testing devices similar the paired-com- relativ 
only labor), enables the individual ten- parison technique were conducted with all one hi 
to operate: his farm economically. It informants in the various socio-economic did nc 


interaction was the mutual-aid system, 


illness, and other ‘usual categories. The re It w 


‘operates as an organized reciprocal exchange levels. The details of these techniques cannot dislike 
labor and equipment. = ove here for lack of space. their 
ception of a school) for a true “communit high u 
organization were found. The Bottoms lacked Early in the investigation it thought crowd 
church, a trading center, kin ties among that evidence for status symbolism of food Fish 
_ the inhabitants, communal assemblages, and might lie in the body | of beliefs known as sponse 
any developed network of inter-familial visit- “food folklore”: good and bad foods, “hot” therefc 
ing. The only fairly complex form of social and “cold” foods, foods causing or curing value. 


at 2 in a lesser degree, the symbiotic organization _ sults of this study showed little homogeneity govern 
of the riverbank people. and a marked shallowness of belief upon such upon 
Within this limited community organiza- matters. Inconsistency indifference to- prefer 
a if tion, individuals in the five socio-economic — ward the few “beliefs” that were found ‘tuitous 
_ groupings were distributed in a ranked status demonstrated ths that status symbolism. certain. trolled 
sy stem “based upon economic pursuit, per- ly did not lie i in this sphere. values 


2 Ph aay, familial origin, and other criteria. | As this fact became evident, it was be- kat 

ve _ Tenant farmers were the top of this ‘system, lieved that an investigation of food preier- ma 
_ the sharecropper families intermediate, and ences in general might t give some indication a 


_ the riverbank people on the bottom. River of the special values under search. Schedules - ~patten 
_ people had a special pariah rank, apart from | and interview tests were accordingly shifted contra 

_ the groups on "eine ae to this context. The problem, as formulated - tests, 
7. Since food-getting, through gardening, live- for this stage « of the study, “was: : Do} people formar 


stock-raising, and the necessary cash pur- actually “like” what they eat eat, or what th cure th 

cha ses, constituted a major activity and mat- desire, or which 

ter for concern, it was hypothesized that the The study of food preferences had two re- results 

would display attitudes toward food sults: First, a large number of foods which ae 

is a case of transition between folk and urban ideal had been previously suspected havi ing _prestig 


_ Felatively complex status system is an expression - phases of the study, by close observation of in- 


BD -a5-3 others. The picture of loose community = *The ascertainment of prestige in the case of 
_formant- reactions in all fer- 
this transitional ‘ype. -reactio in all contexts. pref 


2 cts, prestige value® were found to be liked or dis- 
_ organization combined with social solidarity and a individual foods was made gradually throughout 


€ 
= 
in 
ot 
3 Food 
m ence tes 
presi 


‘to Status ih 
cure statements upon was _ foods eaten by tenant 


second result was the very evident low _ and eggs. The ability to purchase store foods, as 
well as the foods themselves, was also admired ae 


liked with saver, but 


nx ‘up their different “river food” as the s the ideal: 


the exception that proves the rule. ie 
Some foods attached to the status system had © 


in certain contexts a low prestige value. Fish > : 
such a food. It will wii more carefully — 

“disliked” lists for Foods with High Prestige 
pv of these foods were: Fish, chili, cocoa, ment to Urban Positive Values. These appeared rg 
“green ‘peas, iced tea, eggs, and bologna. For principally in the tendency for the non- tenant ee 


example, chili was: a new food introduced families to desire such exotics and luxuries” as 


cans about 10 years ago, , and it represented a fresh fruit, candy, hamburgers, oysters, etc. A 
_ few of the urban- oriented tenants desired to “eat 


one had tried th like the town folks,” also, and consequently 
tended to prepare foods by urban recipes. 
did not like it noticeably exaggerated their — al “Foo ds with ‘Low Prestige acquired through 
dislike, as if to apologize for its lack in Symbolizing le Group vs. ‘Out- Group Attitudes. 
their diet. Green peas seemed to | be a asensi- “Nigger food” (muskrats, yellow aie bread, 
tive status indicator; they marked ‘the game, ond greens). German foods:* 


hig a urban- farmer, ordinary use of white bread. Urban 


in food as a of prestige. 

Yo Prestige foods were plainly marked i 

preference lists not only by appearing in high : 
fequency, cy, but also by thels apparently con- 


‘governed in their tastes by standards Foods with High Prestige through 


upon focd-prestige of various ‘sorts. ood- 


foods that were traditionally regarded as 


preferences were not ‘natural, and ‘for- reserved for picnics, family gatherings, holidays, 


tuitous result: of taste alone, but were con- — 
trolled by individual response to cultural 
gre + 


At this point those foods wih response 


and church suppers. Few of sua ev 


| tural tradition. 


It was any 


Table I summarizes Respanses 


‘Patterns that indicated their high, low, or connotations within several or even 


functioned as a farming- status in- 
 dicator, as a symbol of healthy urban life, or 
conversely, as a symbol of healthy rural life, 
rank of the family 
_ or individual. Also, salmon salad functioned 


ing a rough, non-analytic ‘classification of | in a ceremonial- -prestige context (as a a 


tests, and intensive interview ing - with all in- 
formants was carried | out in an effort to se- 
“cure the total context of cultural situations in 

which these values might be operative. The — _ depending upon the status 


results of this s study will be presented by giv- 


prestige foods, and then analyzing and re- Church- “supper dish), or as a symbol of hot 


fining g features of this classification, ie fication with urban luxury standards. A gen- 
eralization: Any ‘given food can bi be t 


he values adherent to any s 


“Referring to a German | farming group in the | 


Hills region north of the Bottoms. 


tive’ 
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y 
as oruent: it wac ample. This latter low prestige urban value was 
ing 
ty — 
| 
ne food mav hav 
ie 
ey 
18 
- ence tests tended to clinch or validate the jud 


ey Sia? attitudes will determine the high or low pres- a an analysis of its meaning follows: _ "g 
tige of Data secured from older informants attest 


ye In addition to positive and negative pres- to the frequent use of fish as a food i in the 


ambivalent | responses from infor mants.* It All the et fish in days, a lot of it 
4 was found that ambivalent prestiges | occurred a They don’t eat much now. . . . I don’t know why 
. when a | particular food Gs) becomes involved but I guess fishin’ is too nasty a job for ’ em 


‘con-— now. Fisherman work as hard as any farmer 

FORMANT-REACTIONS TO PRESTIGE Foops 


Squatters- 
Fishermen-Farm Laborers 
seeponee, Declarative; tend to say Wistful desire to have the 
but sometimes voluble they have the food, even if food; admiration of “farm 
amount of the food. they had it. 


‘ pecially if they are forced to use. Ambivalences. 


Laborers 


Explicit denial of use, or “denia 


j In-Group vs. Out-— Mention only if although 
Group—Negro, troduced. Disgust, or hu these people rarely know re- 
German, urban vs. morous response, or gion well enough to have pre- 


in own. formulated opinions. 


as Fishermen was always 
areas where a between ‘called thieves in them days... . There used to 
- behavior-pattem oF attitude and a a newer be a sayin’ ‘a fisherman had a hook fer anythin’. 
alternative (usually urban) value has oc- could catch.’ When a fisherman would tie up 
curred at yer place, he would give you all the fish you 


could eat. (he Williams, age 83. 
In the earlier stages of the study, prestige foods The above and other statements 


were designated as “high” or “low.” Later, when that fishermen and river people in. general 
i _ the subtle and involved character of the situation — fell under a severe social taboo, perhaps even 


was revealed, the terms positive and negative were g 
Tons, ence high ean he ‘more severe than today. However, the data 


related to a specific social attitude or form, it can : that fish as an article of diet did not 
be called positive prestige. share in this negative ‘social evaluation, and 
_ While in the food preference stage of the study, — was freely eaten by the agricultural popula- _ 
tradictory,” as has been mentioned. After refine- 

‘ment and study of the prestige contexts, these con- ae ‘the present time, and apparently back 


“farm diet. 


and 

7 Lg tradictory foods, both liked and disliked by the at least 15 years, fish as a food has fallen 
were seen to show ambivalent prestige—both posi- 


a _ tive and ee different contexts and status a statement: The more prominent the ambivalence, 


‘A theoretical statement might be offered: The _ bols, and alternative values. The more prominent 
degree of ambivalence—that is, the tendency to the ambivalence, the longer the duration of the con- 
Pa, in individual cases, between positive and nega- flict. The author offers these hypotheses for further 

atest they will not be dwelt upon in this paper. - 


positions. the more intense the conflict of social forms, sym- 


= or positive aspect of these relations and/or tions. T he most important of these was fish, § 


avoidance of subject, es- times unwilling admission of : 
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of disl 
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fis and is now regarded | as low- -prestige, scale. Of fish asa he stated, 
fit for regular use. Furthermore, the intensity Now fi fish It’s good 
ttest JP of dislike is variable, ranging from complete — _ fer everybody. It ain’t considered meat at all— 
the negativism, through ambivalence, to indif- it’s a real 

ference. No positive reactions, save oneofa 

of it, 


4 


his: of unique economic ‘pursuit, as 


and type of conflict over negative wubeiiion al 
| vu rational desire or need, which in turn | 
really vi varies in relation to (2) the particular — ae 
status position of the individual expressing ge. Ts of the peo- 

| the given reaction. An analysis of the ramifi- — n 
cations of fish within status rankings, illus- identified, ‘fish had negative 


bal 


the fisherman, living on the riverbank investments in fishing equipment and make 
their entire living from fishing, also say they — 


or in a shantyboat, but making all or most 
4 cannot eat fish because of the necessity fo 


of his living from ‘the river, fish represents a 
oe én tne selling it. Since they must sell all the fish 


means to a living—a cash crop—and such 
is not valued as food. tee So _ can catch in order to insure a cash sup- 
ply, the economic reason 1 for not eating fish 
_ 9 Why, we fishermen don’t eat much fish. We j 
ugh fe eat less than Ls people. We got to sell all we 
Closer observation 0 economic ex- tions as do the riverbank 


planation reveals that it is used in most cases To the farm laborer or sharecropper 
&§ ing toward the tenant farmer level, _and Sa 


as a rationalization of the fisherman’s con- 

io HE. sciousness of the negative prestige value of : ‘many cases helping a riverbank per son in his Bee - eG 

fish. T his type of rationalization is particu- fishing, fish represents a alow-class food, eaten 


by ‘ ‘them river rats,” and not. fit for 


uy larly acute if the fisherman is economically 
uman consumption. Occasionally these ‘pe 


you linked to a tenant t farmer, as a farm laborer. od he h, 
&g In this case he experiences a a conflict between ne Pages admit they eat sh, but hasten to : 7 

- ‘the desire to identify with the farmer group, _ add, “ ‘not very often. ’ Actually f fish is often — qt 

requires a rejection ‘fish, and the a necessary part of their diet, but they 

en proximity of fish as an easy source of f food conceal this fact from the interviewer. 

to help ake out meager | diet. the tenant level such decided negative 

Another type of "ambivalence, one which reactions are not found. Fish is not eaten fre- 


quently “because the women don’t like to 


an a exception to the rule 


general negative prestige for fish, was 
&§ found in a family who operated a fishing ie We eat fish once in a while. The kids all = 


ck and also fished for a living. had it. and I like it once in a while, too. We 


way of livin’.” Farmers were their the on the tenant level 
principal customers, therefore the head of is expressed differently than among fishermen 
the family played up fish me, d fishing. as and people. is 


| FOOD AND SOCIAL STATUS IN A RURAL SOCIETY 56: a 

a 

A careful study of the brought about through his attempt to ra 

mer, following Be neralization: decree _alize a low status occupation into a spe 

rers 

> the 

‘farm 

— 
— 

- 

— 

he set against farming as of equal importance vestigator rec n by “farm folks? 

EB and skill, but which at the same time he rather vulgar food no a — 


and hardly worth discussing. The negativ In general, ‘fish is eaten more frequent in flects ¢ 
"prestige of food in this type of ambivalence the lower levels than informants will admit, severe 
a not contrasted with positive prestige, coal according to constant check on actual meals, 7 the de 
; rather: with an attitude of indifference. 4 _ Apparently tenants do eat it as as rarely a as they i na 
Attitude varies Say, however. Since tenants" have an negati\ 
_ Ambivalence . Positive and Negative Prestige abundance of foods that can be substituted analysi 
Attitu fish, they feel no economic or dietetic 
Ambivalence «Positive and Indifference compulsion to eat it. Therefore they Con 
tige ca 
will respond to questions about fish chicke; 
in a manner identical to tenants. one ste foods ie 
riverbank declare d, fish, the total response pattern to a number 
| of foods in certain type-families. This pattem 
_ They claim fish is a healthy thing. We eat it may be defined as the general impression of ni i 
in a while, for change. very much. prestige and status reactions derived froma Strawbe 
I study, in each family, of all the 1 foods they rare fru 
The ambivalence and indifference is Gane feel have prestige of the various sorts. This f 
in this statement, and it was almost identical — total response pattern, emerging from a se- milk 

with reactions secured from the Murray 


ries of tests and interviews, helped determin 
family, with whom this riverbank family was the value assigned to any given food. Ex aug 
in economic Since this woman tensive analysis « of interview material was 
assimilated the tenant attitude, and be drawn. The pattern itself was useful in 
_ fore used this attitude as a demonstration _ sharpening the assignment of ‘status: to ag ‘Hambur 
her identification with tenant values. ‘This given family or individual. 
_Tiverbank woman showed her desire to Only a few of the prestige for r each 25-cent | 
_ like the tenants by copying tenant attitudes; - family are shown in Table 2. The list covers Pere 
other riverbank people and sharecroppers, only two families in non-tenant positions, 
who are not as close to a tenant farmer, and w but the tenant level lists bring out the con- Mrs. G. 

- who ‘feel their fi frustrated position very keenly, trast with non-tenants. Tenant lists also show a 
will show their desire to identify with the _ differences between farm-oriented and urban. 

_ tenants by expressing exaggerated revulsion “oriented tenants. 


‘Garrell family “squat” on the riverbank, 
at work in the status system are wholly — 


Sayers are sharecroppers, but pick up extra for ten 
dynamic, and although status- reactions are money by fishing “partners” with the Garrells. it, and 


relatively fixed, transition and apparent con- Of this fact Shang Sayers i is not proud, and always 
_ tradictions | may occur, Direct imitation of © - tries to conceal it. Ginny Garrell resents her low m and th 
tenant attitudes by riverbank people can dis- status, and before marriage was accustomed to? HB urban 
tort the logical symmetry of the picture. ‘small town store-bought diet. She wishes to re- latter, 
sharecroppers, however, we are deal- turn to the urban life. Jim Garrell has a Ken 
"group economically and “socially tucky hillbilly background and aspires to a q terial 
intermediate betw een tenant and lower levels. ‘farm”—meaning a arrangement. case th 
are desperately trying to rise exotics 
toa a tenancy status, and feel el the need 


“lists (Table 2) bear out these 
strongly identify with all phases of the Garrell positive list reflects Mrs. Gar for the 
sh This means that their Teaction to 


rell’s ‘desire to have the urban exotics she has Teaction 


foods whereas her husband the things 
typical | foods. list re- goods. 


| 
| 
; 
“ea 
a: 
¢ 
coh: 
— 
i 4 | 
Father than simply imitative of the tenant at- | 


U A RURAL SOCIETY 


“fects desires for urban exotics, house: about by ap. ‘The penetration of the te 


‘severe economic deprivation, but it also urban foods was . Studies 
the desire to identify with the farm diet, 


such items as eanut butter, rk 

lard, _ chickens, and so on. The ambivalent-to- | b P po 
and eans, canned peaches, canned corn and 
attitudes toward ‘fish illustrate 


cookies , mustard, crackers, and cereals. 
9 oma these lists with tenant ists These articles were found in varying degree 
is instructive in the differences in food- -pres- _ of integration and prestige value. Even 
tige caused by status aspiration and economic _ ‘most. important prestige items, however, had 
deprivation. Thus the sharecropper desires relatively less prestige for t r tenants t than for 


chickens and fresh milk, because they have non-tenants. To the sharecropper 0 or tiver- 


2, Some RIVERBANK SHARECROFPER PreEsTIGE Foops 


ive 


Desire for fresh Roast beef 


“we Chicken and 


farm-diet fresh mi 
for tenants” because they are proud to of reach in addition to 
B it, and because (in one case) “city children” with the tenant level, and therefore. they 
“always have fresh milk. “The sharecropper represented higher value. 
and the riverbank family alike desire some An interesting situation appears here. Ten- = 
rban exotics (although more marked in the ants are actually closer | to the urban food - 
atter, of course), since they both have gen- goals of some of the riverbank people than 
eral feelings of deprivation. Interview ma- a they are to the stricter “farm food” aspira- 
terial indicates that at least in the Sayers’ tions of the sharecroppers. This is the case 
B case there was a tendency to associate urban because the tenants have the cash to buy — 
exotics with the farm diet because both these urban foods. The sharecroppers, in their 
_ urbanisms and farm food had high prestige _ eagerness to show identification with tenants, 
for them. _ This finds an echo in the marked _ tend to overlook the urbanisms in the tenant 
of satisfied pride by ‘most tenants diet, and yearn for the “farm foods. These 
in their ability (i.e., cash supply) to buy 
4 like fresh fruit, cookies, and canned ye small 
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device utilized to test the: jod-evaluation, a cial n 
farm-urban relationship was the question, neutral area, was consisted of instrul 
“What do you consider to be an ideal meal?” foods with no prestige of any sort; they also status 
In each case the « query gave the informant lacked any emotional meaning as good-to-eat, foods 
an opportunity to express his deprivation- and were taken for granted as common arti- the ra’ 
‘feelings and aspirations—to : show the rela- cles of diet. Significan cantly, however, these by th 
tive degrees of his yearning for “farm grub” — foods varied by status position—neutral Sis virt 
and urban delicacies. in the non- foods for one rank were prestige foods for cure 2 
ma “typical tenant diet, plus a a few urbanisms, . & One ar area where neutral values were strong a farn 
_ like oysters, “canned. salmon, celery, and est est was in the WPA cold- lunch pattern, which # and li 
hamburger. was of relatively recent introduction in the Sec 
Although it is possible | to give generalized region. A series of new { foods, such as store-_ bol th 
lists of prestige foods for each of the status bought cookies, Vienna sausage, bologna, food f 
positions, it should be noted that within 3 pork and beans, and soft drinks had become reasOr 
each position the individual will tend to use popular s since they were easy to purchase and also it 
_ food to solve his own particular status prob- carry in lunch boxes. These foods were re- tional: 
lem. One riverbank fisherman used food to garded with colorless, neutral attitudes. They and m 
his extreme poverty; a -shanty- not even considered as integral parts of “recipe 
boat fisherman used fish to ‘symbolize his. the diet, and were rarely mentioned unless partic 
unique status as a member of a vanishing — the investigator specifically _ requested cold- no int 
river lunch menus. Since WPA was a low- status for a1 
occupation, one might a the cold lunck bol of 
der, b 
‘seem to be the case, however, "and may ‘ie ‘Ti ris 
In some the more cases, a result of the recent introduction of succes 
—— tige- -reactions completely dominated the food- Ww PA, It might also have been the function tenan' 
preferences and tastes of an individual. He of the 1€ colorless, beaten attitude of most small 
liked what he thought he ought to like. By W PAers—they seemed to have reached a mend 
_and large, however, Bottoms-dwellers will ‘point of insensitiveness in to many ever, | 
consider foods to have prestige if they sym- values. 
aa bolize: (1) Desire for upward social mobil- —_It will be noted that many of these neutral plete | 
toward the tenant level , and (2) Foods WPA lunch foods represent high- prestige are lq 
symbolizing the in-group as vs. the out- - urbanisms to the riverbank people. -non-te 
group. Urban-valued foods occupy places Another neutral food area was in fields 
within both these major categories, and dis- the large, relatively stable tenant families, The 
“e play many shadings of attitudes s within ¢ each . where the basic farm diet plus urbanisms largely 
Ceremonially-valued foods o occupy a posi-_ represented an achieved goal. Food in Itallo 
tion largely within the first category, since ra eral was not subject to prestige valuation in for ¢ 
t is only the tenants that can participate _ these families, and the neutral category was chang 
in the rare” communal gatherings. In larger. | “foods 
tenants place these ceremonial dishes in the ‘might be concluded. that the more in- tenan 
emulated tenant context. The above para-— or status- -conscious a family or indi- for st 


_ graph can be regarded as an analytic break- vidual is, the smaller will be the neutrally- 
_ down of the classification given at the begin- _ valued food area. It should be emphasiz 
7 ning of this discussion of prestige foods. __ “3 that neutral values are not necessarily con: 
a di h d fined to th level, b eat 
_ The preceding analysis has concentrate ned to the top, or tenant level, but appe 
‘upon foods with social valuation of three also | also in 1 special cases in the lower groups. fest 


CONCLUSIONS 
is ev 


ident that diet is involved in Bot- 
‘toms social organization, and more particu 
larly, i in that feature of it —— i $0- 


ations lie in ‘the desires and aspirations | of 
individuals, according to | their in 


| 
= ‘mente 


cial mobility. ‘This should function as an anon a very limited diet, ‘ici sini hey 1 will = 
instrument for dietary change in the lower “desire” gardens ina ‘symbolic way. Factors 
5 status positions, — inasmuch as they desire leading toward modification are thus held in ‘ 
foods occurring in the upper levels. ‘Actually balance by factors of traditionalization. r ae 
therate of change is very slow, andischecked Despite the that dietary ry change 
by the basic economic deprivation. Since it + through food prestiges is counteracted by in- 
is virtually impossible for a non-tenant to se ner cultural conditions, prestiges do ‘provide 
d cure a tenancy, these people lack the land an opening wedge fc for r changes brought from 
_ necessary for gardens and farming. ‘Without the outside. The grc growing prestige of urban- — 
Sa farm, they lack the money for store f foods isms, brought about by the urban | penetra- 
and livestock. tion of the tenant diet, furnishes an 
tunity for introducing other urban foods 


Secondly, food is more important : as a syt m- 
A tal than as nutriment—Bottoms people value : high | vitamin content. Farm advisors and — 


food for social reasons more than for dietary county | nutritional experts could manipulate | 
‘reasons. Dietary change in the Bottoms is | their appeal in such a manner as to gel]? 


also inhibited by a series of powerful tradi- dietary innovations as farm-prestige foods 

ee factors: lack of interest in recipes to the n non- -tenant families. From a wider = 

and menus, little inventiveness on dishes and 1 _ viewpoint, we might generalize that in any 

Be: few contacts between families, and — rural community where there is conspicuous — 
ularly, between women, , and in general, economic inequality, caused by the 

for a riverbank person to use e food as a sym- - ‘tend to acquire prestig 

bol of his desire to tise i in the local rank or- ‘used for the manipulation of diet. 

der, but this does not mean that he will ever — In accordance with the original theoretical 

Ti rise, Sharecroppers do make a partially- statements in this paper, it can n be seen. 


“successful effort to match. their diet to the | Bottoms diet lacks the highly ramified char- 


“small land for a garden. The tre: izations of ‘primitive ‘societies. At the same 

‘mendous labor required of a ‘cropper, — time, however, Bottoms food has a symbolic — 

ever, keeps him away from home and garden, “value within the social "organization tha 4 

and consequently the garden is rarely a com- — : transcends the relativ ely superficial, secu- 

plete success, , Moreover, the tenant gardens — - larized value of food in the urban milieu. aac 

are - located on the finest soil in the area; _ The Bottoms would seem to stand somewhere — af 

non-tenant gardens on the ‘sun- baked or _ between the two extremes—folk and urban— 

fields o or sandy riverbank. in this matter. We might therefore call 

The symbolic interest in food operates: transitional folk- urban culture, at least 

largely as a mode for relieving tension, since from the | dietary standpoint. In these small- - 

it allows ‘non- -terrnts to talk about the ‘desire er groups, food is one of the most important 

for ¢ without a actually symbolic expressions of social forms; it can 


foods are beyond the means of the we venture to predict, in other r ral 

tenants, since they have neither the societies with Bottoms-type organization, ifm 
for s store foods nor the land and time for a an indicator of basic social structure "(iam 
large garden. Secondly, although they talk — 


about having a large garden, and envy the “tendency towar equilibrium in 


tenant gardens, non-tenants will frequently processes is of 
ia changing culture. In all phases of the culture, tradi-— 
plant even small garden, ‘though tional folk-type (sacred) elements either resist or 


they may have the time and land.* Funda- accommodate to the newer (secular) alternatives. 
, “mentally they are not interested i in food as _ The process of “urbanization” can be viewed as the pe) x oe 


-nutriment, and ‘content to get along adjustment and rationalization of folk- -type values 
. fom and social forms to economic change and material- 


istic values. (Cf. H.  Passin & J. W. ‘Bennett, 
"Generally speaking, this. not include the “Changing Agricultural Southern Ilinois,” 
_Sharecroppers, who do Social Forces, forthcoming). 
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Ss EX 
D. R 
R. EL leader often stops, leaving the of the words one 
, 4 * Park’s thesis that continued contact * be guessed at, or it may be they are taken J Cinci 
between groups: leads to even- by one of the other singers. And the “basers” songs 
tual assimilation, is to be found in the ‘de themselves seem to follow their own whims, be. the m 
velopment of jazz, which reflects the inc increas- ginning when they please and leaving off when J first-I 
ing contact between Negroes and whites" they p lease, striking above or below music 
- the U nited States. With this contact o1 one = ageoend ‘they have pitched the tune too high), to wi 
or hitting some other note that chords, so as 7 
characteristic after another of Negro” music to produce the effect of a marvellous complica. terest 
has been gradually, adopted | by popular white — tion and variety and yet with the most perfect 7 cutis 
music, First, a stereotype of Negro time and rarely with any discord. 
which had little relation to the real thing om songs 
was developed in the coon song of the min- This American Negro music nae influenced of thi 
gael chow ; then the simpler aspects of Ne- White American popular music, and it is the to pe 
gro musical rhythm were taken over in the otype 
time, followed by the diffusion of white 
a harmonies to produce the blues. Finally, as xe the a 
the features of Negro music were taken over In the p ‘period of the coon song the inter! 
= i. through | the medium of hot jazz, which in jority of white people had little or no contact -casta 
we os has now been modified by white music. . Negroes, so that a stereotype of Negro or mi 
— scant relation to -tamb 
1. AMERICAN the realthing, thee 
Too little is known about African and _Duning Ge period of slavery, there were 
early” American white music to be able to musically. gifted Negroes planta 


_ the development of American Negro. music. Every, had its talented band that 
At any rate, the introduction of the Negro could crack Negro jokes, and sing and dance to 


o the Americas ‘produced a musical fusion, the accompaniment of the banjo and the bones — 
bones being the actual ribs of a sheep 


-. The voices 2s of the colored people bine: a pe- 7 ‘sun. When the wealthy plantation-owner wished 


cular quality that nothing can imitate; and to entertain and amuse his guests, needed 

a he intonations and delicate variations of even only to call for his troupe of black minstrels. = 
ne singer cannot be reproduced on paper. . . . There is a record of at least one of these bands _ whit 

_ There is no singing in parts, as we understand that became semi-professional and _ travelled  quat 
= it, and yet no two appear to be singing the — round from sumaten plantation giving per- . Negi 
‘game thing—the leading singer starts the words mus 
of each verse, often i improvising, and the others, a 
_ who “base” him, as it is called, strike in with = W.F W. va 
refrain, or even join in the solo when the (New Yo York 1867), 
words are familiar When the “base” the Paskman & 
Spaeth, “Gentlemen, Be Seated!,” New York, 

‘ ais C. Wittke, Tambo and Bones, Durham, N.C., 1030- ; 


*J. W. Johnson, Black Manhattan (New York 


TK, 
p. 87; Witthe, op. cit., pp. 


duce 
a 
— 


These Negroes were heard by white ‘enters 0 white 

tainers who imitated them; there is a record ~ comedies p produced in the early 1890” s. The | a 

of a white - impersonator of Negroes in New first of these was the Creole Show, in which ~ ae 

York - City as as early a as I 1769.¢ But the founder the minstrel tradition was broken by a group 

of the classical minstrel tradition n was Thomas of colored ex-minstrels , chorus, and dance 

D. Rice, who in 1830, as “Jim Crow,’ imi- team. Negro” rhythms thus introduced 

tated the mannerisms, , costume, song, and then taken up by Tin Pan Alley and “swept 
dance of a Negro whom he came across while the country. Ra Ragtime ‘Teached its 

-Cincinnati.° At first actual Negro music and 


28 The rag ragtime ¢ era had its orchestral arranger 


"songs were used, but with the development of but interest was so intensely concentrated upon wie 
the minstrel show by white men who had no © purely rhythmical effects, and so orthodox was 
first-hand acquaintance with Negro life and the constitution of the ragtime band, that little — 

“music a stereotype was established, according progress was made in tone-color, 
to which the Negro wa was — = humor ond the other devices characteristic : 


songs of Stephen Foster represent — he be ~ 
of this tradition. When Negroes finally } began 
to participate in minstrel shows, the stere 
-otypes were so fixed that they imitated thei 


_ white impersonators and did not go back to 
"4 
music 
the authentic Negro traditions. The only real gor 
Negro characteristic of music was ‘ally the int 
_ or mule struck with a shin bone, a violin and Bh «arog th N Bt a: of 
~ tambourine would usually be added from — ues were popular among the Negroes 0 
lower ‘Mississippi River, but remained 
a local phenomenon until a Negro — 
RAGTIME, “189 had received some academic musical 


Th t di aken training and could write down the music; 
this was W. N. C. Handy, the ‘composer of 


om 
the whites: from — music was Louis Blues. The e incident which brought 
ised the blues to | the attention is charac- 


teristic. 
duced ragtime. In 1909 | the fight for the Memphis 


With the three cornered, the corners being Messrs. 


i Broadway who freed themselves fecen the Ww illiams, Talbert, and E. H. Crump. There we were ip 
cony entional trammels of the minstrel show three snd Handy’s. As 
white people for the first time had an these were for the 


— quate opportunity to discover the nature of guration to ‘demonstrate to the public the execu- 


Negro music. The startling effects of Negro ability of their "respective employers; 
- musical rhythm first came to the attention through Jim 1 Mucahy, a ward leader before — 
whose saloon the Handy forces had often sere-_ 
{Wittke, op. cit., pp. 9-19. naded turned out to be Mr. 
Idid., PP. 20- 32. Crump. . His band opened fire at the corner 
op. . cit. p. i 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC: 


"created a brand new music, , they created swing. 
(named, of course, “Mr. Crump”), of 


They made a music for themselves which truly 


Such vivacity that it caused ‘dancing in the > expressed what they felt. They v were composers 
ef cca Streets and an outbreak of public whistling. With and players, all in one, and they composed as Rr. 
such a song, and with none like it forthcoming they played and held what hes had done only ment 

_ from Eckford’s or Bynum’s, the popular choice 9 _ in their musical memory. . . Now I think that train 


it SS and Handy) was a foregone conclusion; there are two kinds of 1 men chiefly who can (a 

_ the one became the mayor and the other locally - break loose [from tradition] like that. One is i 
famous, In he [i. e., Handy] . . the ki kind of man who learns everything about his of vi 
brought | out a  fiaat edition of a thousand copies a and what has been done before him sO = q tone 


he’s got to express in some way, and has to 7 
find that way for himself. Swing came mostly rope, 
‘, from the last kind of men. That is why, during me SPCC! 


At turn of the an n urban music 
hot jazz, developed among the Negroes of 


Orleans. This music was played in the early years, people noticed two tings 
brothels and saloons of the red light district thes 4 and vital 
& also that it was crude and not “finished.""* 
—both figurative and literal—between Ne- Boys learned to play an instrument, not ff oes 
-- groes and whites was the first opportunity by taking lessons, but by practicing on it ff = 
r the latter to come into contact with the r until they achieved sufficient technical dex- Mi 
oar full flavor of Negro music on on a a large scale. terity to express what they wanted to ilk 7 - usi 
In New | Orleans after the Civil War, Negroes Thus J ohnson of mood, 
began to use more and more the usual wind and Pea Now me and n my ay old cornet, when my ite - “instr 
string instruments of the whites. . . . Soon Ne- got it, night and day I puffed on it and when BR grin 
sg groups, having learned to | play by ear, were _ I did get the slite of it, Oh boy, I really went. jazz 
engaged to play for dances and by 1880 were .. hic 
found on some of the packets on the Mississippi After: a boy had a certain amount of tech. 
- River. On the boats the Negroes worked as nique at his command, he tried to o get lessons _ harn 
porters, barbers, and waiters during the day and from his favorite instrumentalist — so Is 0 plies 
the at night. 18 improve his playing. For example, , Armstrong tion 
of the social isolation of Negroes states, dic s 
_ in the United States, they had little or no __ Twas constantly hanging around after “King” a 
opportunity to learn much West Eu- Oliver. I looked towards him as though brass 
Louis Armstrong says: missed hearing ! him play his music. He was my 
_ Not knowing much classical music, and not inspiration. . . . He took such a liking to me he VT 
many y of them having proper - education in read- started giving me lessons and answered « any- Dp. 4 
ing music of any kind, they just went ahead thing I wanted to know. He taught me the ‘mod- music 
made up their own music. Before long, and ern way 0 of ‘Phrasing on the cornet an and trumpe D. 
without really knowing it themselves, they had N 
——__ Because of social isolation, Am rican Ne- guital 
Ibid., pp. 13-14. gro urban instrumental music did not adopt GA 
‘pe _ On the history of jazz, vide A. Niles, “Jazz,” the white forms or technique, but rather de- 4 me 
(New York, 1929, 14th eloped as an instrumental “version X 


2 ae ed.), XII, pp. 982-84; C. E. Smith, “Jazz,” Sym- ; 

a = - posium, I (1930), pp. s02-17; R. Y. Giles, “Jaze already existing Negro v vocal 1 music; the one 
7 She Comes of Age,” Scholastic, XXVII (enna), Me. spp. with which the musicians were most familiar. — 

8; C. E. Smith, “Swing,” New Republic, ——— 

(1938), pp. 39-41; P. E. Miller, Down Beat’s Year- — Swing That Music (New York k, 

book of Swing, Chicago, 1930; F. Ramsey & ( & | 
eds., Jaszmen, New York, 1939. 

—— and Smith, op. cit., p. 9. 
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Consequently, hot 

aN hot fe jazz “it's the originality that counts.’ 


Negro m musicians ‘employ their instru- 
differently from white musicians The spirit of improvisation has been 


(a) They use their own techn que in play- do know that a musician who plays in 
ing, and particularly as -a result of the use a “sweet” orchestras must be like a writer who ‘ks 

of vibratos, glissandos, and such mechanical ; writes stories for some popular magazines. He © 


fiers as mutes plun has to follow along the same kind of line all the. 
and time, and write what he thinks the readers want 
achieve new tonal effects with their instru- t b th d to it. That k oe 
iments. Consequently when European musi- Just because they're used to it. That Keeps 
men Ss. q pean writing the same kind of thing year after year. 
cians first heard Jazz music, says Jim Eu- 
rope, they “felt sure that my band had used 
special instruments, Indeed, some a of them, 
“after a attending one of my rehearsals, did ‘In large jazz bands improviss- 


believe ¥ what I I had they ha ; is ‘virtually impossible because of the 


Y difficulty of integrating more than a few 
and therefore arrangements are 


resorted to; however, an attempt is made 
-unparallelled. The technical demands of hot P 


are ‘greater than those of most Western 


+S a real swing musician never does that. He 
just plays, feels: as he goes, and swings 8 as is he 


to keep ‘the arrangement as spontaneous in ; 


feeling as is compatible with the require- 


instruments in their bands, rather than the are two of improvisation: 
strings as in West ‘European orchestras. Improvisation usually occurs in the 


jazz band has two parts, a rhythmic : section — oie of breaks and choruses. In breaks, the 
which thm and musician n improvises during a pause between 


q 


cussions, and strong bass or tuba. The melo- : =o There are two types of of le 


section consists of woodwinds, ‘usually solo improvisation against a rhy 


alto and tenor saxophones and ‘clarinet, and background, or collective improvisation 
brass, i.e., ‘trumpets and trombones. 


The following but a couple of e 


“Toujours jazz,” Dial, LXXV (1923), pp. 151-66; amples of the jazz dexterity in 
V. Thomson, “Jazz” American Mercury, II (1092 4), improv isation 
* pp. 465-67; D. Milhaud, “The jazz band and Negro 


music,” Living Age, CCCXXIII (1924), pp. 169-73; I once heard Count Basie his band 


_ ™For technical analyses of jazz, vide G. Seldes, 


ee Knowlton, “The anatomy of jazz,” Harper, he Jersey Bounce with a a contrapuntal com- 
a. II (1925- 26), pp. 578-85; E. Combe, “Jazz on plexity beyond anything I have heard in Western 
guitar,” Living Age, CCXXVIII (1926), pp. 326- 30; classical music. Amazed, I had Basie play the | 
6 Antheil, “Jazz is music,” Forum, LXXX (3928), piece - every night for a week during his stay, 
Boxee 957-58; G. W. Howgate, “Jazz,” Forum, byt jt was played in a relatively simple fashion, 
(1928), pp. 636-37; H. Panassié, Le jass hot, though differently each time. When I asked why 


Paris, 1934, trans. L. & E. Dowling, New York, _ , 
19363 R. Dickerson, “Hot music,” Harper, CLXXII didn’t play it the way they bad the 


(1935-36), pp. 567-74; W. Sargeant, Jazz, Hot and ao first time, he replied, “I guess the boys were f = 
Hybrid, New York, 1938; idem, “Jazz,” Interna- ing good then.” 
tional Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians 
York, 1939), Pp. 896- -900; W. Hobson, American 

Jazz Music, New York, 1939. 
Literary Digest, LVI (1919), Apr. 2 26, p. 28. 
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To 4 on jazz I to of was different from t the real thing 


It was a band of white musicians who first 
acquainted the whole United States with 
the Original | Dixieland Band left 


Og students | Basie and some of his men came to 


mere 
play” something illustrating this point.” after 

about 15 seconds preliminary musical introduc- 

tion, and without any conversation between the m 
_ men they would go into a piece which exempli- § 

fied the discussion. 
al Onan and in the pei, rom 
songs has been adopted. Beside the displace- 
ment of accent (through accenting the off- 


beat) which had been used previously i in sciously to learn their techniques 
ragtime, jazz uses poly rhythm (i. » Super: a result they were called “white niggers.” 
imposed accent different from the fundamen- But many of these white musicians had re 
beat) - Modifications of the original ceived formal training in their instruments, 
‘rhythm result in a ality which and were acquainted with ‘orthodox musical 
ypical theory; they therefore modified hot jazz to 
azz developed i in the dives and broth- these elements. As Armstrong says, 
of New Jans lyrics were there-— is very ‘true that the s swing ‘music we have 
fore sophisticated ‘and urban in character, , today is far more refined and subtle and more 
of the folk quality found in highly developed as an art because the swing 
Negro spirituals and sinful songs ; from rural c men who learned to read and understand classical 
areas. Most often . they « consisted of a cynical music have brought classical influences into it. I 
y treatment of sex; the title of a famous song think that may be said to be the real difference 
by: Tony Jackson, the featured pianist and between the original New Orleans “jazz” and es ‘| 


swin music of today.2* 
entertainer at one of the largest brothels’ 8 


However, , even in the twenties hot jazz 


typical: Wve Got ‘Elgin Movements in My “unknown the wider w white 


> ae with a Twenty Year Guarantee. _ groups; an index of the degree of isolation 
4 


_ Hot jazz became known to white musi- of hot jazz musicians, and the difference be- 
cians who played in the red light district of tween their music and that of orthodox ‘play- 


New Orleans, and they began to imitate ‘the ers, is to be found in the elaborate ‘special 
Negie music as best they could. However, vocabulary which they developed? 


because the Negro and white musical tradi- 
3 used among swing musicians that no one else would 
- understand. They have a language of their own, and 
: there were I don’t think anything could show better how 
no solos, except for a few short breaks, and) the closely they have worked together ‘and how much 
musicians simply played together first the verse and — wae they feel that they : are apart from ‘regular’ musicians 
then the chorus of the different pieces, with little and have a world of their own that they believe in 
subtlety, always in the same key. It was a continuous and that most people have not understood. 4 Arm- 


; = improvisation of only relative interest, for _ _ Strong, op. cit., PP. 77- -78; vide C. L. Cons, “The 


the musicians either did not elaborate very much, — of jazz,” American Mercury, XXXVIII 
or else they always elaborated on the same phrase. (1936), no. 149, p. x; H. B. Webb, “The ; slang of 
_ Even when one of the performers would play solo jem ” American Speech, XII (1937), pp. 170-84; 
for a few short breaks, he would often play the “ ‘Swing’ notes,” ibid., , XIII XIII (1938), P. 158; ‘Miller, 
break over ar and * cit., P. 222. op. cit., PP. 172-76. 
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Negro and white influences. Typical of the Whiteman is perhaps its best known ex- 
pr resent trend are the compositions and style ponent, and his “symphonic jazz ” is charac 

of playi ing of Duke Ellington and his band Ea teristic of this type of inna 
concerning which has been said, “Ellington’s Intermediate between hot and sweet a 
works are no more examples of African folk i is Benny Goodman, for example, and in his eae 
song than James Weldon Johnson’s ‘poems — orchestra’s rendition of works by Raymond 


are examples” of _the ‘Dahomy dialect; they Scott: such as Powerhouse, the fugue Dodg- 


York, and hot jazz fully assimilated both ‘San Francisco, 1914; 


if 


both : represent the application of the negro ing a Divorcee, or In an un Eighteenth Century i= 


temperament to an alien tradition and an “i Drawing | Room (after a a Mozart minuet), 2 are 
acquired language. a8 AE EET be found illustrations of a type of music 
_ So far only hot jazz has been’ considered. that begins to shade into W estern European — 

However, the adaptation of jazz to > white orchestral Pncuipecerse influenced by the 
tastes has also occurred. Early in the history 
of jazz, white musicians ; appeared who took “ 

over some of the elements: of jazz—its hite musicians over a few 

rhythms and harmonies in particular—and - tics: of Negro music which they adapted to 
modified them to fit Western musical theory the tastes of the whites, but in the post- 


to straight or sweet jazz, first developed by ‘developed an understanding of Negro popu 


lar music which they adopted, but conversely, 
a? Lambert, Music Ho! (Lenden, 1037, 1nd the 1 Negro idiom has been affected by Wes 


a), P. 203; for an interesting criticism of Europea: usic through the influence of 


Mes 


and instrumental techniques. This gave birth > orld W ar I period, not only had w hites 
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ry st most grateful for the part each Committee — 


OFFICIAL and PR 


“FOR THE YEAR - 
aon 
is the report on the Society’s second Fi r President: ag 
‘election by mail. Professor Davie and his Com- __ 
“mittee (membership « of which was announced 

‘the: ‘February ji issue of the Review) are to be ye. 

congratulated on the able and efficient manner in or r First Vice-President: 
ne yhich they carried on their work, The Society , 


i 
The proportion of the ’s who 
than the proportion ‘of members took part 
when elections were held at the Annual Meet- Dorothy S. T! ‘Thomas es ee 
ings. On the other hand, only 53% of the per- Samuel / A. 
eligible to vote this year returned ballots. Leonard 
earnestly hope that in future elections ‘For Assisient 
greater percentage of the members will avail 
themselves of their opportunity to vote and thus" 
take a more > active in the Society’ affairs. 


REPORT ‘OF THE ON Nomina 
gical 


on which “each 
‘ Soe was to sign his name (two forgot, and 
; their votes were invalidated) _ were checked 
ominations its” 

im sin against the list of eligible” voters, the sealed 

; “activities early in in the year and ‘exercised great 
manila envelopes: containing the ballots were re- 
care secure a representative expression of d, th ili d d, and the 
a completely anonymous ballots counted. A total 


cooperative and prompt, informally 
3 Zz the views of their colleagues i in the vari- a 493 eligible ballots was received, which is hot 


ous branches of Sociology i in their respective re- 
gions, and submitted suggestions for nominees 
= the various offices. About one hundred per- 
sons were named. To simplify the procedure, the — 
balloted on just those persons named Theological Seminary, "kindly ‘and 


ae for office three or more times or for the same served as tellers. The following persons received © 
“a office twice, thirty-eight in number. It was neces- _ 


sary to take an additional ballot for the office of largest ‘number of vores, what 


- the service of the Gov ernment or in the armed 
forces. J. L. Hypes, of the University of Con- 


Committee t least was a — close 


before the final slate was prepared. 
was certified to the Secretary of the Society 
and the official ballot was mailed to the members| For President: 
on May 15, along. with brief biographical notes Rupert B B. 
on each of the nominees prepared by the Secre- 
tary from data provided by them. ag b For First Vice- President: 


x 


excellent return in view of the fact that many 
_ members are away from their academic haunts in a 


necticut, and Joseph Van Vleck, Jr., of Hartford § 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDIN GS 


c0edings which are now out of stock. Will any 
Oa members having copies of the Proceedings, Vol- 

= I-IX, XI-XIV, and XVI- XVII, 

Secretary’ s office? 


Committee: 


For Assistant t Editors ‘The following three members have been 
Floyd N. House J pointed by President Lundberg to serve as the 


Calvin F, Schmid Society’s 1943 Budget and Finance Committee: 


While m many y members exercised t their preroga- Carl 
tive by writing in their own nominations for aia President Lundberg has appointed the follow- 
‘na ing members" to serve as ‘the Committee on 
for a particular office “by ¢ one tenth of those re- _ Honorary Members: T. Lynn Smith, Chairman; 
turning ballots, and in no case by less than — E. Franklin Frazier, and Carl C. Taylor. 
Constitution in order to be considered as nomi- REPORT FOR THE FIscaL 
nated for that office. Hence, a second ballot ee » 1942, bad = 


not called for, and the results of the te July 


— for 1944 as given above are final. Wie wee To! the Executive Committee | of the | 


Frank H. Hankins, Chairman; Rea Bain and 


In accordance with the f provision of the So- | Balance Sheet of of the American Sociological So- 


oe) ciety as of June 14, 1943, and the Statement a 


a ciety ’s By-Laws 7 am transmitting this report t 
Be the ‘membership of the Society. The persor Sr Income and Expense for the Fiscal year ended 
June 14, 1943. In connection therewith, we re 


listed as receiving the largest number of votes — wateniis 


for the positions are the Officers of the Society viewed the accounting procedures of the So- 
for 1944 ciety, and, without making a detailed audit of 


A. the transactions, have examined or tested ac- 
counting records and other supporting evidence 


Quantities were taken from available memoranda 


and valuation made. at estimated costs previously 


Due t to conditions caused by the war, it will A used, 


to mail reprints of articles as promptly as for- r= ments, the accompanying Balance Sheet and re- 
merly. We are sure that authors will understand lated Statement of Income and Expense present 
the reason for the delay. All orders will will continue ~ fairly | the position of American Sociological So- 


ciety at June 1043, and the results of ‘te 
are frequent ‘calls on on the BENJAMIN REGARDIE 
office fer copies of the Society’ and 7 Certified Public Accountant 


be impossible for the publishers of the "Review our opi ion, subject to the foregoing com- 
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= 
— 

th 
an 
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_ Cash oa Deposit—Citizens Bank of Riverdale ........... 18 


JOLOGICAL REVIEW 
American Sociological Review: 
10,049, copies sat $ a5 $2,512.25 


$5 


I 773 copies $0 


$ 600. 


5a, 


Payable: 


= 


General—1943_ 


Ge eral—1944 


"Add: "Excess of over Expense for the Fi 


| 


Clerica 
7 Cost 
Proceet 
 Discou 
Printin 
Postage 
Other 
Bank ( 
Editor’ 


Book 


il Company of Ne ive Preferred, asheres Subscr 


Balance, . 


* After effect to Income of $3,453- 52 applicable to fiscal year ended jae 14, 1942 


33 


we 


ba: 


Student . 


Proceedings and 1 Other Pamphlets ..... 78. 95 


TOTAL 


Advertising in Review .. tyr 
Income from Investments 


Net Increase in Inventory of 


Clerical Aid to Secretary and Managing Editor 817. 408.73 408.7 73 


Cost of Printing and Mailing 
Proceedings and Review Purchases 


any 


\ 

Book Review, Editor’s Office Expense ..... 


Dues and Subscriptions 

Election of Officers . 


402.75 |§ STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR TH UNE 14, 
163. 

— 

4 

950 7.00 — 


a 


Census of Research . 


(f) Sta 
(j) Tea 
= to a Society like the 1 
not  ciological Society. Under the heading, ‘ No. 2 
t ’ NO. 2. 
| June 1942, which was published in the contains an adjustment in the amount of 
Review in February 1 In large part this is $33 .52 from the amount shown as Surplus on 
| to a change in rocedure for dealing June 14, 1942, in the statement published pre- 
with the which row out of the fact viously. This adjustment is to provide a clearer No. 8. 
32 "Under the as the liability on account of the second half of 
‘ FP owned at the end of the fiscal year only the calendar year should not be carried as Sur HMB No, 11. 
plus, The change does not affect the totals. It 


half of the current year’s dues are treated represents simply s difference 
as Current Income; ‘the other half are treated tion of different items. 
as Deferred ‘Income, which will not appear as “Tt may compare cash posi 
Current Income until the following fiscal year. year with that of 


AY 
=> 


y hand i Sheet A received previously. The amount of cash on hand 
oie and on hand is carried under Assets and a corre: and in the bank increased by $768.30. The Ac HB do 
up under counts Receivable this year were nearly the §Abram: 
ac- same ‘as last, and the Accounts Payable were leg 


al _ counting practice can be most clearly shown in 

connection with subscriptions. At the time of 

a a subscription for the Review, the So- “1943, amounted to $5,552.00, a reduction 

ciety assumes an obligation to send six copies of : o 

_ the Review. If at any time during the year the of. $34r. 00 below the $5,893.00 for the preceding B Akers, 


_ year. It should, however, be noted that we ar J be 
Society ‘should have to suspend the publication carrying free memberships for thirty-one Serv- Alapas, 


somewhat less. The actual cash collection of ‘Aginsk: 
dues during the past fiscal } year, ending June Ban 


it would be the feet -men. The amount received in subscriptions to 
"Cor the Review and the amount received from ad- | Albig, 
scriber. Consequently, a true picture of the __-vertising during the past year were almost the 9% Alexanc 
fiscal situation should show those obligations as ‘same as during the preceding year. Income from J sie Ga 
offset to cash on hand. However, as the year somewhat due i in part Allen, 1 
goes on and this obligation is met, the amount Allport 


h from 6% t in the yield of the 7 
Ae so considered becomes “Current Income.” & caange Jo to 4% y 


bonds which the Society holds. = 


Allocating dues i income to that part of the expenditures for past year include = 
fiscal year to which it properly applies makes a one new item, namely, Personal Property 


considerable difference in the amounts shown. _ 
to in the : 
‘If the Single Dues item in Income had been = pay — 


treated in this audit report on the same basis as = of Columbia. Ww hen the current ‘steps BB Anders 


a of th ty are com- 
in the preceding audit report, as published on towed © 


pleted, this item will no longer be “necessary. 

the end of the first half of the calendar 

~ to Pri, fer the pre 1943, both the “Current Income” and 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND 


MEMBERSHIP LIST FOR 1943 
The symbols before the names indicate special classes of members, as * Life Emeritus 
Members, t ‘Sustaining t § Members joining in 1943, 1 Members in the 


The letters after the names indicate the dteenits reported by each ‘member, as s (a) General and Historical 
Sociology, (b) Social Psychology, (c) Methods of Research, (d) Social Biology, (e) Educational Sociology, — 


(f) Statistical Sociology, (g) Rural Sociology, (h) Community Study, (i) Sociology and Social Work, 


(j) Teaching of Social Sciences, (k) The Family, (1) Sociology of Religion, (m) Sociology and Psychiatry, a 
(n) Section on (0) Political (p) Human Ecology. Capital letters indicate leading 
CHAPTER AND SPECIALIZED Groups 


No. At University of Utah Sociological Society, Salt Lake City, Utah ee 
No. 2 . Sociology Club of the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
- Ohio Legend Sociological Society, I 13420 Forest Hill, Cleveland, Ohio _o 


Society Social Research of the University of Chicago, Ml. 
. Southern Sociological Society, Florida State College, Tallahassee, Fla. 

7. Eastern Sociological Society, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. sire. 
. Mid-West Sociological Society, Knox College, Galesburg, 
. Pacific Sociological Society, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. zo) 
. Rural Sociological Society, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


1. Southwestern Sociological — Univ ersity of Arkansas, Fayettevi 


Abel, Theodore F., Palisades, N. ‘TAngell, Robert. Berkshire Rd. Ant 


 §.Dak., agl ‘{Apovian, Harry S., 508 67th St., West York, 
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Abrams, Ray H. HL, 408 S. Lansdowne Ave., ‘Lans- 

Abramson, _Edward, Pa. State College, State Col- 4 


Akers, Elmer, 1624 Alpha St., 
beckN 
Alapas, Peter, 316 South Ave. Wilkin b Pa Md. 
.. Armstrong, Hazel, Ind. State Teachers Col, ‘Terre 
Albig, J. W., Univ. of Mlinois, Urbana, 1. 
Alexander, Frank D., 1372 Greenland Dr., Atlanta, _ Arrington, Ruth E, R.F.D. No. 1, Manassas, V: 
‘Alllen, Leroy, 1414 E. Fourth Ave., Winfield, Kan. §Asadorian, A. R.I. State Cal. RI 

A Ashby, 1013 | St. W., 
nne L., 2063 "Adelbert, Rd., "Geveland, 
Amann, Dorothy, So. Methodist Univ. Dalla, Ohio, abcehjkl 


Anderson, C, Arnold, State Col., Ames, Iowa, Baber, Ray E., , Pomona Col., Calif. 
Bahar, Mathilde, 1316 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 
Anderson, Odin An Washington, D.C.,abcg New York, 
Bailey, Joseph C,, 416 West 18th Std 

Anderson, Viola, 52 Anderson Av., P Port 
 S.L,NY,abdhjkmN ilie, Helena I. 

Anderson, W. Cornell Univ., Itl ly 


Andrews, Henry Lucian, Box 797, University, Ala. ow ae 
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Bane, Lita, 701 Ponnayivenia . ‘Urbana, 
Bankert, Zetta E., Brookings, S.Dak., on, Ontario, 

Barker, Gordon H. Colles ve. r ierstedt, Robert, Bard Col., on-Hud- 
Colo. 

Barnes, C. Nutmeg ‘Binder, Rudolph M., Bucks County, Newtown, Pa 


1514 First Nat'l ‘Bank Bidg., Cin 


Bickham, Martin Hayes, 429 Ninth St., Wilmette, Brooks 
Bicknell, E., Col., Memphis Brown 


Brown 
ikl Bishop, Dorothy Mass. Memorial Hosp., ‘Bos 
Bittner, W. S., R. D. No. 3, Bloomington, Ind 
Barnett, James H., Univ. of Storrs,  Bizzell, W. B., "Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla Brown, 

Barrett, Patricia, Maryville Col., ou! Blackwell, Gordon W., 8512, Hempstead Ave, 
tBartlett, Harriett M., 989 Memorial Blaine, Mrs. Emmons, 101 East Erie St., Chicago, Brunne 
Bartlett, Laile Eubank, Univ. o: of San. + Bloch, Herbert 4 

§{Basehart, Harry W., ‘Univ. of — Chicago, Bloom, Leonard, Univ. of California, Los 
Brush, 
§Bassett, Raymond E., 81 South | Jest h 
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Bony, Brewton, 


Best, Harry, | 
Beth, Marianne W 


_hassee, Fla. 


§Bernert, Eleanor H. US Ss. Dept. of Agriculture 
_ Washington 25, DC, Cfgp 


Beal, Owen F, Univ. Of 
‘Utah, acfh 
‘Beard, Belle Briar Col., 
abij- Bogardus, Emery S., Univ. of So. California, L Los 
Becker, ‘Howard, Univ, of 


$Bee, Lawrence S., Univ. of Oregon, 
Beebe, Gilbert W., 3440 St., N.W., » Washi 


Bembeimer, Charles Riverside Dr., 

Bernstein, "Adaline, Carnegie Librar 


tBeller, William 18 West St. , New Yor 


138 E. Russell St. Onaga 


Herbert, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 
Bodenhafer, Walter B., Washington Univ., St. 
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~ Bonner, Hubert, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, tl, 


Bornman, Charles J., Cedar Crest Col., Allentown, 
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Bossard, James H. S., Univ. of Pennsylv: ania, Phila- 


delphia, Pa,hkmo | Burke, 
owers, Raymond V. 3887 Rodman NW, Burrow 
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rk, ‘Brandenburg, Clark Univ., Worcester, Mass. Caldwel 

Brearley, H. Peabody Col., Nashville, Tenn, 

‘pa Paul 3417 A St, .E., W Caldwel 

abfo , Wintress, } Northwestern Univ., Evanston cad 

{Berkowitz, , Leonard 1 101 Avenue B., New York (Callaghi 


3 isson, Pa. Inst. of Phila- 
Brewster, James, State Library, "Hartford, Conn. — 
Brickner, Barnett R., , Euclid Ave. Temple, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
Bridgman, Ralph P., 131 Westminster Rd., Brook- 
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ss ss Beeley, Arthur L., Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City, 

Callagh; 

Britt, Steuart Henderson, 2910 Dumbarton Ave, Carlson, 


OFFICIAL REPORTS 
‘Brookover, 
be i _ Carpenter, Thomas P., 1086 N. Ch Z 
Malcolm 222 W. Adams St. Chic 

{Brown, Esther Lucile, Russell Sage Foundation, Carter, Hugh, 301 St. Mark’s St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New ci Case, Clarence of So. California 


if Cattell, J. McKeen, The Science Press, Lancaster, 
= Texas, Acfk Cavan, Ruth Shonle, Rockford Col., Rockford, Ill. 

8B Brown, L. Guy, 281 Forest St., Oberlin, Ohio \; os Cavanaugh, Frank, Univ. of Notre Dame, Notre | 
Brown, W. O., Howard Univ., Washington Dame, Ind. 

Brownlow, Louis, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, Il 

Brunner, Edmund DeS., Teachers Col., Columbia 4 Cell, Erma 1112 Austin St., Evanston, Ik 
Univ., New York, N.Y.,ceGh Chakerian, Charles G., 269 “Mohegan Ave. New 
Bruno, Frank j., Washington Univ., 
‘Brunsman, Howard 
Ww ashington, D. C., cp j — 

Brush, Ruth Seaman, 11 Boston Lucy J., 40 East roth St., 

Bryson, Gladys, Smith Col., Stathemtien, Mass. aa Champlin, Mildred Wilder, 34 Ford Ave., Oneonta, ee 
Bucklin, Harold Stephen, 124 Woodbine St., Provi- = N.Y. 
Bunzel, Joseph H., 3530 Cottage Ave., ‘Baltimore, 


Burdell, Edwin S., The Union, New York, 2 Minn, 
“Burgess, E. W., Univ. | ago, delphia, Pa. 
 Ckm n hatterje, Manmatha Nath, 913. Xe nig » Yel 
Burgess, J. &., 1904 North jth St., Philade hi low Springs, Ohio 
Child Welfare League of A rica, 130 E 
Burke, W. W., Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. ag St., New York, ST a 
Burrow, Trigant, Lifwynn Fndn., 27 East 37th St., - Christina, Sister M., Marygrove Col., , Detroit ae 
Busch, Henry Miller, Cleveland Col., Cleveland, Samuel, 44 Butler PL, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
lark, Carroll D., Univ. of 
4, Wis., befhkmn Clark, S. Delbert, Univ. of Toronto, Toronto 5, 
aldwell, Robert Graham, c/o James Sutton, Canada, Ahl 


cadia, Fila., beikmN Clark, William R. Col., 
ington, D.C., ghijkn Edwin L., Col., Winter Park, ‘Fila, 
Callaghan, Margaret, St. J oseph Col., West | os 
Cantor, Nathaniel, Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, NY. Bef 
Cantwell, Daniel M., St. Mary of the Lake Sem “Cleland, Wendell, American Univ. 2 at Cai 
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Cape, T. W., Univ. of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Marshall B., Bar Taylor, 
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N. Dak. Gardens, Alexandria, Va,abcfkN 


Capen, Edward pia 80 sl rman St., ‘Hartford, <a Cobb, William C., Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
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ia » Hazard, Saundertow, RI, 


Compton, Charles H., St. Louis Public Library, Davie, Maurice R., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn, _ €«CUw 
Laetitia 3310 Elm St., Grinnell, Davies, Everett F. , Virginia State Col., Ettrick,V, 
Davies, Stanley P. East 22nd St. New York, Dunla 
Conrad, F. A., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson , Ariz. ia 
Conway, Margaret I., , Wheaton Col., Norton, Mass, Davis, Alice, w. Franklin St., Richmond, Va,, §Dunst 
Cook, Lloyd Allen, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, — Davis, Edward H., 61 Oakland d Ave., | Waterbury, i {Dupra 


| 

Wy 
D Argonne, Michael C., Xavier Univ., New Oren, 
Cole, Stewart G, 6 Fairwood Rd., Madison, NJ. acgj ry Dunes 

i 


‘Cooper, Charles I., 607 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, *Davis, Jerome, 489 Ocean Ave., West Haven, Conn. Duthie 
| Cooper r, John M., Catholic Univ. of Americn, Davis, Michael M. » 1790 Broadway, New York, 


opeland, Lewis C., Fisk Univ., Nashville. Ten Davis Ralph N., - Tuskegee Inst., Tuskee Inst, 
Corita, Sister Mary, St. Joseph Col., West Hartford, | Dawson, C. A. ‘McGill Univ., Montreal, Canada 


Earp, 


{Daykin, Sam, rorr East Elm St. Ill, 


Cottam, Howard R., Food Distrib. Adm., Dedrick, Calvert L. 6615 Western Ave., NW, OAT 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. ae Washington, D. Cc. ‘{Eaton, 
Cottrell, Leonard S., Cornell Univ., ., Ithaca, N.Y. DeGive, Mary 3321 Habersham Rd., NW, 
Ww alter, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas, Atlanta, Ga. bee 

fmn DeGraff, Harmon O., Univ. of Akron, Akron, Ohio, f 


= Cox, Oliver Cromwell, Wiley Col., Marshall, Texas, | 


Coyle, Grace L., Western Reserve Univ., Dek hers Col. 
Phils DeNood, Neal B., Main St., “Haydenville, Mas, 
Don Ox $13, Ancka, & Denune, Perry P., 1845 Tremont Rd., Columbus, Eldredg 
WDeSyivester, Corrado, 5240 W. Congress St. Chi Eldridg 
Cressey, Paul G., 16 Seymour St., Montclair, N.J. cago, I, bfhjkno = ing 


‘§Cromwel, Adelaide McGuinn, 1815 13th St., N.W. Detwelr, Frederick G., Denison Granvill ‘Eldridg 


‘Cromwell, Mary E., 1815 33th St , NW, , Wash- inney, Leland C., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, *Eliot, 


Cronbach, ‘Abraham, 842 Lexington Ave., — Dexter, Lewis A. , Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, I, Ellickso 


8 Crook, 288 S. River St., ‘Wilkes-Barre, Dietric 0. 7, Box 490A, Tacoms 


Vilfred H., » 288 S. River St. Wilkes-Barre, 
ia New York, Dinkel, Robert M., McLean, Virginia 

, 


Cummings, Milton C., 3240 N. Abingdon st. Ar- Dittmer, 
___ lington, Va. Dodd, Stuart C., American Univ. of Beirut, Beirut, 
Cunningham, , S. B., Prentice- Hall, Inc., 7° Fifth» Lebanon, Syria 
Ave., New York, NY. Dodson, Dan W., York Univ., New York, 
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Douglas, A TVA, Te enn., 7 
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yeLo Dove, F. D., Bridgewater Co 

Hill,  abgk Eat Fare, Univ. of “Cincinnati, 

DuBois, W. E. Burghardt, Atlanta Univ., . Atlant 

Duncan, Otis Durant, Okla. A. & M. Col., , Stile Texas, abg 
“onn.. water, Okla, dgk Little Rock, 


SEwbenk, J. R., Philander | Smith Col., 


‘Dunham, H. Warren, Wayne Univ., Detroit, Mich., 
York, (Dunlap, Sheldon. D., 48 Harrison St., Newton High- | 
Dunston, Irvin, 308 N. George “Mason 


ington, Va., bd Fp 


bur, tDuprat, G. L., Univ. of Geneva, Geneva, Falley, Eleanor W., 

Conn, "Duthie, Mary Eva, Cornell Univ. Ithaca, N.Y. aris, Ellsworth, 1401 N. Green 


_Dybwad, Gunnar, Mich. Children’s 


Arbor, Mich., him N Faris, Clair Guignard, Univ., 


Inst, Mich. 2 Robert E. ‘Lee, Sym racuse ‘Unie, Syra racu 

da Earp, P., W estern "Maryland Col., W est 

— East, W. L., 1328 East sith 

m, Fe York, NY. 

| {Eaton, Walter H., A.P.O. 502, c/o San tFeldbers, Theodore M., 13 

Eaves ucilie, Clark Rd., Brookline, Mass., Fernandes, Grace, Capital Office Bldg., 
Edward, Sister Mary, | Col. of St. Catherine, St. §Ferriss, Abbott P.O. Box gaz, ‘Chapel Hill, 
Edwards, Allen D., Clemson Col., ‘Chink 30, Feuerlicht, Morris M., 35 East s4th St., Ind 


Riwards, Lyfeed Bard Col., Annandale-on-_ 


Field, Frederick V., 129 East St., New Yor 


Egan, Thomas A. , Loyola Univ. , Chicago, Ill. © ied ; Field, Thea G., 3209 Liberty, Austin, Texas © 
Eldredge, H. Wentworth, c/o Dartmouth Nat’ 1. “~ Fisher, C. A., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, M I 
Bank, Hanover, NH. *Fisher, Galen M., Orinda, California 
ee Hope Tisdale, 1800 28th Pl., S.E., Wash- Fletcher, Ralph C. , 60 Farnsworth Ay e., Detr 
idee, Seba, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, — Frieda, 2509 Parker St., Berkeley 
| *Eliot, Thomas D., Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Florant, Lyonel C., 1711 S St. 
Mr. and Mrs. John C., 3420 McKinley Folsom, Joseph Vassar Col 
N. W., Washington, D.C. N.Y. behKmn | 
Elliott, Mabel A., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., xp, s. Richar = 
of 
Arthur C., 328 West 8oth St., New Y 
~ Robert N., 2716 aoth St., S.E., Washington 
Abe 1 {Foreman, ‘Paul B., ‘Univ. of ississippi, Universit; 
Emens, John A., 555 Shelbourne Ave., ‘Wilk Park Md., abmo 
Emig, Arthur Samuel, 207 Edgewood Ave., Colum- __ yth, 
bia, Mo., ak1 Md,bGk 


English, Ada 2. New Jersey Col. fo Women N Sees Morton F., 205 Wadsworth Ave, 
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fEnglish, M. I., iene 34th Div. 
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 {iFox, D., 69 ser, , Box 3 


Glick, Paul C., Bureau of the Census, Washingt S Als 
Harper, 
Goethe, C. M., 7th & J Sts., Sacramento, Calit, Mi 
‘§Frankiin, Margaret C., Univ. of Tennessee, Knox- Good, Alvin, State Normal School, Natchitoches rm 


Franzen, Eric, 61 West Ninth St., New York, N. y - 
_ Frazier, E. Franklin, Howard Univ., i 


~ Goode, William J., 217 S. Atherton, State College 
Goodwin, Frank, Washington Col., Chestertown, 
ington’ 19, D.C, beflp §Gould, Florence L., Hayesville, N.C., 

Freehafer, Edward G. New York Library, Grafton, Thomas Hancock, Mary Col, 

Freeman, Eva Allen, Willis Ave Green, Howard W., Huron Rd Rd, Clevela Hai 
-— a Freund, Ludwig F., 634 S. Grove St., Ripon, Wis. (Gregory, Edward Wadsworth, Box 725, University, & 
_ Friedel, Francis J., ‘Univ. of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio Ala. 
Alfred, 5861 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Greth, Morris S., .. Albright Col., Reading, Pa, J 


‘Friedman, Elisha M., 40 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 


§Gross, Llewellyn, Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, 


Gross, Neal C., 1331 Philip St., New Orleans, la, 


er 


= 
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Paul Hanly, | Catholic Univ. of America, Va,ghikmnp  Haywar 


_ Groves, Ernest R., Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel m= iil, 


Charles J., U. S. Dept. “ Agriculture uener, ‘Jennette 2601 16th ‘St., N. W., La. 

, William, Lifwynn Fndn., 27 East 37th St., Guthrie, Elton F, ‘Univ, of Washington, Seattle * 
cmt Sidney D., 4730 Fieldston Rd., New York, Guttman, Univ., ‘Ithaca, NY, 

Garwood, L. E. Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Iowa, Bkmn 


Haak, Leo A., Univ. of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. cfHip 
Gee, Wilson, Univ, of Virginia, University, Va Hadley, Ernest Elvin, 1835 Eye St, N.W., Wash 

Gehlke, C. E., Western Reserve Univ., a , ington 6, D.C. ,M 
Gerth, H. H., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. ture, Washington 25,D.C,cdF = @@ 
-Gettys, W. E., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas, §Hakeem, Michal, Ill. State F Penitentiary, Pontiac, 
Gibbard, Harold A., Br Tall, Cameron P., Christian” Education. Henssler 


Gibbs, Raymond L., P.O.-B.1S., Lancaster, Ohio Hall, Oswald, Brown Univ., Providence, R.I., abk Herman 
Gibson, Duane L., Mich, State Col., E. Lansing, Hallenbeck, Wilbur C., 520 West 22nd St., New 
Gilfillan, S. Cy 5623 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, m, Halpin, John T., 2496 Marion Ave., New York fertzler 


Gil, ‘Jon D, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Hamilton, C. Horace, Box 5428, State Col. Sta, B Hicks, | 


— Smith Col., Northampton Hicks, \ 

Forks, N.Dak. Hansen, Asael T, Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio, Hightow 
**Gillin, J. L., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.  abHkp ‘mai 
= Noel P., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 7 a Hardin, Clara A., Wilson Col., Chambersburg, Ps. J Hilger, 

State ‘§Hardy, Garrick, State Teachers Col., 
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4 ng, Doulas G. Euclid Tees Syracuse, 
Univ. of Alabama, Universi y, il, Reuben L., Univ. : S. Dakots 
E. B., N. Harrison Ave., East Lansing, Hill, Walter B., Univ. of Florida, Gaines, Fi 
Mich. Hiller, E. T., 328 | Lincoln Hall, Urbana, tll. 
Univ., Morgan- ‘Hillman, Arthur, W. Loyola Ave., Chicago 
“Foundation, Himes, Norman Edwin, 2174 B randyw St. 


sist, Clyde W., Div. of Research, Wash- Hobbs, Albert H., 282 Brown 

“J Hart, Hornell, Duke Univ., Durham, N.C. Hi i 

Hauser, Philip M., Bureau of the Conon, Wash- Hoffer, C. R., Michigan State Col., East Lansing : 
Hay, Donald 900 North 16th ‘st Li incoln ‘Hoffer, Frank W., Univ. of Vi irginia, Univ 

Hayes, Augustus W., 1336 Ne 1 .. Huntington - Hoffman, Charles W., 25 Oliver Rd., “Wyoming, 

ie Hayes, Wayland J. , Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, ec Harold, Ur ns 

Hanover, N. H,, 


erty, ‘Hollman, Walter 
Heinmiller, W. H., 154 N. Colu bia St, Naperville Holmes, Roy 706 Monroe St., 
4" PHelleberg, Victor, 1725 Mississippi Ave., Lawrence, ats Holt, John B., University Lane, R. F. D. No. 1 
® Henderson, Donald E. V., Box 416, ‘University, _ Homans, George C., 5 Brimmer St., Boston, Mass. 
abeFik Homer, Joseph A, 572 Crestline Dr., Pittsburgh, 
Hendry, Charles E., Boy Scouts of Amaics, New 
fHennig, Harold, 384 | Ww. t St., D 
‘A, Usk of pton, Frederick, Jr., 2 
enry, Edward A., Univ. of incin nnati, 
orak, Jacob, 1445 Spring Rd., N.W 
enssler, Frederic 24 Johnson Ave., Newark, 


r, Max, 13524. D'Este Dr. r., Pacific 

Hornik, Edgar C. 226 Colorado ‘Ave., Highland 

“Hottel, Althea | ‘Kratz, of 

Floyd N., Rugby Apartments, 


Hicks, William Sta. ouser, Leah, 817 N. Ball St, Owosso, “Mich 
Hightower, Raymond L., 416 Monroe St. — ae Paul M., 817 N. Ball St., Owosso, Mic 
J. Arthur, Upland, Ind., g J Kn 


Hilger, Sister M. Inez, School of Menten. St. Clou 
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_ Hertz, Hilda, Box 461, College Sta., Durham, N.C. 
York, Hertzler, Joyce O., Univ. of | 
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Ohio, 


t., New 
wan J. E. Jr. Univ. of Dlinois, “Urbana, Arthur H., 23 W. Lane, Germa. 
‘ Humphreys, Alexander J., Alma Col., Alma, Calif _ town, Pa., a be hjkp > 
Humphries, Jessie H., Box 3745, Denton, Texas re 
Hunsinger, Gilbert, "164 Ave., 2683 
Arlington, Va., cfhjk Bes ‘Jordan, Millard L., Fenn Col., Cleveland, Ohio 
ndation, New Joseph, Sister “Patrick, Col. of St. Benedict, & 
ees ine M., 45 W. Home St., , Westerville Ohio Joseph, , Samuel, Col. of ‘City of New York, New 
“Hussey, Helen, 311 B, The Olbiston, ‘Utica, York, N.Y. 
 gik Joslyn, Carl S., 4409 Van Buren St., Hyattsville 
ford Village, Pa. Anna Johnson, 152 S. math Ave., 
Hyde, Roy E., Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, 
Hypes, J. L., Univ. of Connectic , Storrs, Conn, Kahn, n, Edward M., 3 


§{Karnes, F. B., 41 38. ‘Porter, Okmulgee, Okla, 
Karpf, Fay B., 682 S. Irolo St., Los Angeles, Calif. : 


ton, S.L., Karpf, Maurice J., 610 Temple St., Los Angeles 
“Jacobi, John E., Greenville, Tenn., Kastler, Norman M., : 207 Univ. Ext. Bldg, Madi- 
A arn ph acobs, Herman, Jewish Community Center, De-- §Katona, Arthur, 11 N. Spooner St., , Madison, Wis, 
§Jacobs, Ralph H. , 700 Bayard Park Dr., Evansville §Katz, Lt. Saul M., Ordnance Base, Fort Devens q 
SJaffe, Grace M., Barat Col. of the Sacred Kaufman, Edmund C., Bethel Col., North Newton, 
$fJahn, Julius A., 703% Charles Ave., St. Paul, Keller, Philip Edward, 1528 33rd St., —e 
§ James, Audrey Kittel, Univ. of Washington, Seattle, §Kelly, W. H., Box 47, Storrs, Conn., 
John, War Labor B Board, Seattle, Wash. Bs Patricia, 53 East 96th St, New York, 
Jameson, Samuel Haig, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, 
Robert W., 1125 Holly Ct., Oak Park, Conn., aj 


Jeddeloh, Henry J., Ohio Univ., , Athens, Ohi Kennedy, Ruby Jo Reev Col. Pough 


Jenks, Leland H., 18 Weston Rd., Wellesley, , Mass. Tolbert H., 214 E. Main St., Murine 
Jennings, Helen 533 East 84th St., New York» boro, Tenn., ekp 


E., Pinecrest Ketcham, Dorothy, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Ar 


Kilburn, H. Parley, 1437 Capitol St St. Oxden, Utah, 
Katharine, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel 
Johansen, Sigurd, New Mexico S State Col., State te §Kildow, T. Monroe, Box Tiffin, 


ag Johnson, Charles S., 1611 Meharry Blvd, Nash- _ Kimball, Elsa P., 408 E. State St., Jacksonville, Il, 
5 


Johnson, Guy B., Box 652, Chapel Hill, N.C.,bcedn_ 
§Johnson, Harry M. Simmons Col., Boston, Mass. 


Johnson, Rex M., Lake Erie Col., Painesville, Ohio ‘King, Judson, 23 Columbia Ave, 


aa Johnston, A. A., 419 Pent St., Ohio aclo 
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Infeld, Henrik F., Creek Rd., RF.D., Poughkeepsie, — 


*Irving, Bertha A., 102 Henderson Ave., New Bei 
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Kingsbury, Susan M., 219 Roberts Rd., Bryn h Maw sLake, Laura Barrett, 6 East ‘20th. St., New ae Ne = 
Kinneman, John A., Illinois State Normal Univ. . Lamson, Herbert D., 77 Bennoch St., , Orono, Maine, ies -# 
Kirk, Dudley, 104 Jefferson’ Rd., Princeton, N. Werner S., Univ. of Ann : 
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‘The of the Society it ‘without 
majority of about 60% and the Executive Com- commodations. (b) The presence of large num- 
mittee has” voted by a two-thirds majority to bers of mid-western and southern sociologists a 
hold the annual meeting in the absence of any Washington makes the fact noted under (a) 
government request to the contrary. In the ab- especially true at present. (c) New York City is _ 
sence of any definite policy on | the part of the — perhaps relatively less abnormally crowded as 
| ODT and in view of the large number of c con- _ compared with other large cities and has rela- 
ventions of all kinds that accordingly are being tively adequate hotel accommodations. ~~ 
held throughout the country, the ‘meeting of a, It is true that a meeting in New York City y 
few hundred scientists in a single. annual meet- — under present conditions will be perhaps largely — 
ing devoted largely to war and postwar bie regional meeting. This is always true to some st 
seems definitely warranted, especially in view of extent of our annual meeting, but it would be 
the concessions. proposed with respect e time des true of New York than of any other | city at 
place of mectingg 2 8= present on account of the conditions mentioned 
= The pressure of special work and aah under (a) and (b) above. On the basis of our 
-financi ial burdens which many of our members experience with the Eastern Sociological So 
are experiencing may result in a reduced at- - ciety’s meeting last April, it would appear that * 
tendance and confine attendance even more than — an attendance of two or three hundred could 
usual to the locality in which the meeting is reasonably — be expected in New York tl this fall. | 
held. On the other hand, the ‘meeting of the ing This would compare favorably with our attend- 
m Eastern Sociological Society in New York City ance at peacetime meetings. On the other hand 
= last April drew an unusually good attendance — = ‘it would meet the government’s transportation 
(over 100 registered), ar and Chairmen of Sec- - concern by (a) being a small meeting as = 
tions have had little difficulty in securing conventions (b) a local 
ticipants in the program as submitted herewith. 
The fact probably is that while a large number Sunday, 
I of our members are engaged in war work, the 4 4 and 5, is suggested to avoid both Thanksgivi ing 
majority are still engaged chiefly i in their regu- Se and Christmas peaks of traffic. This time was — Zi 
the second choice of members in the national 
New York City is recommended as +e place poll, Their first preference. was early i in Septem- oo 
of meeting for a number of reasons: (a) A ber. The difficulty of making the necessary ar- — 
larger proportion of our membership is conc Md rangements, especially in having the papers for 
trated near this city than any other of our usual — the program ready at so early a — 


nesting places. (See American Sociological Re- permitted consideration of the September date. 
A. President 
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Community and Ecology. Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina, Chairman. 
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The cology of Political Parties: Case and a 


Ru adolf Heberle, 


Sociometry. C. P. Loomis, U. 


] irman. 


General Topic: Measurement of Standards and Levels of 


Schuler, U. S. Department tie riculture. ng: White 
“Changing” Cultural” Problems in American an Family Life,” Margaret Mead, . American 


“Needed Legislation Relative to the Family,” John S. Bradway, D Duke Univ ersity —— 


“How | Can the Family Best Meet the Repercussion of ase ar,” 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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’ 


Robe rt Lynd, and George A. 


SuNpay, DeceMBER 5, 9: 00-1¢ 


Latin America. T. Lynn Smith, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Locality Group Structure i L atin America. Cc Taylor, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


(Argentina); N. L. Whetten, University of Connecticut (Mexico); T. Lynn Smith, U. S. 


Session. F Rost- ™ ar to ) be 


Population, Calvin Schmid, ‘University of Washington, Chairma 
Topic: Methodology a and Policy. 
“Internal Migration During the War: Metho odo logical / Critique 
M. Hauser, U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


_ “Potentialities for Demographic Research from the doe of the Immigration S Service,” 


E. P. Hutchinson, U. S. Immigration Service. 


“Some - ‘Programs Leading to a Positive e Population n Policy, ” T. J. Woofter, Jr., — 


tis 


“Metropolitan Ecology and Rural Regionalism: A Needed Integration in Theory, James 
logy to General So 
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“Foundations for the Scaling 0 of ‘Attributes, ” Louis ‘Guttman, Cornell 
“Statistical Measurements | of Trends in Musical Tastes,” John H. Mueller, University cifficultic 
Community and ology. B. Vance, University « of North Carolina, Chairman, ‘cod. T 


Old the » Now: A Case for Ecology,” Harlan Ww. Gilmore, Tulane Article 
_ “The Urban Adjustments of Rural Migrants,” Howard W. Beers, University of Kentucky, fgg" 
“The Pacific Coast Community at ar, ” Calvin F. Schmid, the 
General Discussion Leaders to be selected) ge 
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Bread as f 
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” ‘Stuart tA. Rice, Ss. Bureau the inability 
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ofice shal 

Article 


Edgar S. Department of Agriculture, | Chai 
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“The Attitude of Economic and Its Implications, Arnold Anderson, 


“American Personality Stereotyping and Its Implications,” Leonard S - Cottrell, War D De- 


Criminology. T ‘Thorsten Sellin, University of of Pennsylvania, Chairman. 


‘Crime and the Fro ntier Mores,” Mabel Elliott, 


‘The Deterrent Effect of Corporal Punishment for Crime,” Robert Ge Caldwell, Uni 
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Sociological Measurement. Harry W. Alpert, Office of War Information, Chairman, 
| 
‘ 
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— 
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| 
AY ‘lhe Operation of a Government Statistical Program enneth Ho McGill National tor 
rman, 
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The following amendments to the By- Laws 

are proposed with a view toward ironing out — fied by the Treasurer. shall be sent ballots for a 
<ificulties which have arisen since the adoption the election by mail.” 
™ of the new Constitution, or to deal with the Article V, Section : Change ‘ ‘the term of 
siuations about which some question has been Editor to begin with Number 2,”  etc., to “the 

raised. The new words are italicized. i gel term of Editor to begin with Number 4,” etc. 
_ Article II, Section 1.: Add, at the end of the _— Article VI, Section 3.: Amend by striking out — 
first sentence, “for a term of one P year. Officers the words, “prior to the next annual meeting.” Fe, 
and members of the Executive Committee shall (These words apparently were based on the as- 
begin their term of office at the beginning of the sumption that the fiscal year would end in aa 
calendar year following their election.’ ree sed and that the report of the auditor would be i” 
Article II, Section .:. paragraph a a: Amend lished some time prior to the annual meeting in > 
the second last sentence of the paragraph to 2 December. Having the fiscal year end in June — 
read a as follows: “These ballots shall be sent to presents obvious difficulties | and an alternative ‘eeg 
the membership of the Society by first class proposal will be presented to the Executive 
mail by May 15 of each year.” Committee this year. These words are meaning- 


Article II, Section Add the following less, for any issue of the Review comes out 


sentence, “In case of t the death, resignation, or “prior to the next annual meeting.” If the fiscal oy 


7 mability to serve of any war elected—before year is changed to a December 1 basis and meet- _ 
‘te continue to be held the last week in Decem- 


ber, the auditor’s report can be presented to the 

2 ofice shall be declared elected.” Serer wails Executive Committee and can, if it is desired, 
Article II, Section 2.: Change ‘first t sen- be duplicated and at the annual 
tence to ‘All members whose dues for the ‘the meeting.) 


— 
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"discussion on te 
ical, level. 


- ‘The following communication from the Boo 

Ss Review Editors speaks for itself. The Editor 

: Za their work, and emphasizes the point 
that book reviewing is an especially thankless a 

q 


STATEMENT BY THE Book Revnw 


quired. He would rather have them retain their — 
"spontaneity and sense of freedom even if this’ 


: Tations with the members of the Society, a state. 
ra ‘ ollowing anecdote. An artist onc To begin with, we wish to point out that inf ‘ 
friend: “T want you to come into the studio and 


: ty give me your absolutely frank, honest opinion — have sent to 
about my new picture. I’ve just _ kicked 
Os But since other people should have a little =A 
=a freedom and spontaneity also, see again “Com- . 
munications and Opinion” on p. 214 of the April 


reviewers a mimeographed stat 


The Editor is by no means overwhelmed b y 
‘the rejoinders and protests which have come in 

as. a result of this invitation. These are fewer it. 

than one might expect in view of the almost (?) 
belligerent differences among various schools of 

_ sociological thinking and in view of the ca 

—ency of personalities themselves to become 

deeply involved with their scientific thought- 


2 reviewer exhibits his own intellectual hobbies 0 
ways. These controversies put spice into our 


* private feelings. It is the book that is being re 


; too-dull- litera fare and are educative for stu- vi 
o aterary iewed, and the book must occupy the stage. . 


In the ‘August and the present issues, th 
reader may also note increased controversial m 
terial among the major articles. While it is too — 


‘4 early yet to assert a definite trend, the Editor — ‘cess or failure of the book in the accomplist 
= not be surprised if in these days of war and = 


_ ment of its purpose. For a reviewer to point out 
that the purpose of a book is not his purpose, i 
Be: many sociologists, there is is a temporary de- a in fact a statement by means ‘of which the re 


crease in the number of good research reports viewer substitutes himself for the book. Thi! 
of the usual sort. He will not be- ‘surprised if- type of vulgarity has no place on the stage 0 

there is an increase in contributions dealing with . (good) books.” 
the relation of sociology to social policy and so- 
cial action on the international, national, , com-— 
mA ‘munity or even classroom level. Some of these 
or _ will need to be judged not as “discoveries” or ee 
to knowledge,” but according to In 


well focus issues and pro- 


“Communications” 


_ Of recent months, a number of rejoinders and 
_ protests relating to the book review section have | 
task in proportion to the thought and energy re- m4 been published,* and we feel that for the sake | 


of clearer understanding and continued good 


3 A competent book deals with issues or with 
es techniques for the investigation of issues. A 
-_ competent review identifies those issues, deter 
mines their importance, and evaluates the suc 


other words, we have 
tioned reviewers _against the all-too-common 
faults to which editors in general, to say noth- 7 


under Current Items, 


1936 and at frequent intervals thereafter we : 


ment which includes the following | ‘quotation 
from The Journal of Social Psychology: : 
_“A review must be written strictly at the pro- 7 
essional level. It must avoid trivialities, such 
chapter divisions, spelling of words, 
1943 number. graphical errors, or any matters that 
reader is not looking for in that book. (If, hov- 
ever, errors are especially numerous or flagrant, 
it may be well to call the publisher’s attention 
to careless proofreading, pied type, transposi- i 
tion of pages, and the like, more especially if 7 
meaning is thereby rendered obscure. ) A review i 
must not be a soap-box or pulpit from which the 
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| 
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i 
: 
Ensign. 
— Marine | 
which is the responsiplity of tne Editor 


ing of authors of books review 


Bu now comes the rub: pred 
ber Sgt., Hq. Det. 


Once having issued this wart warning, we have felt } 
compelled to accept all reviews that we have Camp Ky. 
specifically requested. If a reviewer shows bad alist, Air Corps, 2138 SE. E. “Elliott 
taste, unfairness, or jealousy, that is his” con- On. te 
-cem and not ours. As long as the review stays 4 . Nasser, formerly University of Cali-- 
never alter it except to make minor changes in — oe 

English, punctuation, and the like. When any- now in Armed Forces. esi ecg aR ag 
one who cares to inspect the pages of the Re- «CHRISTOPHER Smit, Waterbury, Conn.—U. S. 


view will do so, they will notice that our own 
books have received a adverse comments and — R oa, M. SPE ENCER, 509 Base Hq. and A. B. a 


U. Department State, Division of Cul- 

= commodate books of minor importance or mar ural Relations. Donald E. Webster has been ap- 
ginal significance to which some notice should — ‘pointed a Senior Cultural Relations Officer in the a 
be given, but which are not deemed worthy of American Foreign Service Auxiliary, and assigned to nae 


extended recognition. If the reviewer feels that — Turkey. He is the first cultural attaché to the Near — 

a book sent to him for an unsigned notice actu- this type in 
merica has en in operation for some time. om- is 


goes with signature, he may properly ‘sign the 

review. Nevertheless, ‘it remains true that in 
most instances the space assigned (running from 
™ soto 100 words) is all that can be granted a specialist on Turkey in the Office of Strategic Serv- _ 
book sent out under the ‘unsigned’ category. ” ices to which he was released aah Beloit College in 
the policies just sketched ‘meet with the October, 1941. 
disapproval of any member of the Society, we 
should be glad to be notified, either directly . 


== 


through our editor-in- -chief, Professor J. K. Fol- lication of Exploring Tomorrow’s Agriculture: ~n ; 

‘som. We are not infallible, and our policies may operative Group Farming—A Practical Program of — 
be wrong. As long as we have policies that have Rural Rehabilitation, by Joseph W. Eaton, former 
been definitely stated, however, we will follow Director of Research of the Institute, published by i 
them closely. Modifications, by all means and at Harper and Brothers, 1943. The book carries a 


any time; consideration of persons, never. ee Foreword by M. L. Wilson and is dedicated to Ed-— r 
ari ward A. Norman, President and founder of the x 


Respectfully yours, 


Infield, Executive Director of the 
7 ee Institute, writes that he has secured his long awaited — 


American citizenship and has the 


T. Stanton Drerricu, Baton ouge, la— his training at Quonset Point, Rhode Island, and is 
the Armed Forces. "iia ide te i to be stationed at the Nav al Air Station at Norfolk. 


W. Grecory, U of Ala yama— Harel L. Geisert is also | on leave for work with 3 
U. S. Naval Reserve. 


__F. B. Karnes, 413 S. Porter, Okla. — the remaining members of the department of so- 


— 
— 
SOCIO ‘ke 
everyone else, regardless of his eminence or his E. Symo Chicago, 
> sake self-esteem. Finally, we quote from the same Armed Forc 
State ection of unsigned book notess AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
been 
— 
We 
Stale 
‘ation — 
typo 
t the 
hel 
sor 
out ADDITIONAL NOTES ON MEMBERS I 
“hat 
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‘programs a ‘the Henry L. is Missouri, representative to executive Committee 0 
=. geography in the A.S.T. and the American Sociological Society. 
_ Aircrew Training Programs. D. E. V. Henderson is Robert N. Ford, formerly of Vanderbilt Univer. 
_ teaching mathematics in the S.T.A.R. program. And sity, writes that he is now Statistician, Division o 
‘Bowed H. Harlan, acting-head of the sociology — Research and Statistics, Selective Service System, G 7 
department, is assisting in ‘the administration on of We have just received ail the death of Cat 
ms 


America. Dr. ‘Gladys 48 
has resigned to become head nurse and NOTICE 
rector of the nursing service of the Kansas City ‘ARLY. ELLS: 1898-1 1943 
(Missouri) General Hospital. Dr. Sellew has taught ” Carl Douglass Wells of The 
o* sociology, nursing economics, ward management Ww ashington University passed away in August, 
iy aan and child psychology since 1935 at Catholic Uni- an He had taught sociology at George Wash. 


os versity, which she has also ser served asa much | appre-— 
~—a , 7 ington for the past nine years, where he was 
ciated benefactor. — Associate Professor of Sociology and executive 


University of Maine. Vincent H. Whitney, officer of the Department of Sociology. Earlier 
a. structor in Sociology, completed his work for the _ ihe taught sociology at Texas Christian Univer. 
= doctor’s degree during the summer at the ap oe a sity and at Chapman Co! 
7 * of North Carolina. His dissertation, under the di-- 1931-1934 he was Director of the Idaho Insti 
of Professor Rupert B. Vance, was titled take of Christian Education at the University of 
The Pattern of Village Life: A Study of Southern Id 
& Piedmont Villages i in Terms of “te Wells was Washi 
received the A.B. degree at Drake Univer § 
of Professor W. Rex sity, the A.M. degree a at the Pacific School of 
Crawford has been granted to Religion (Berkeley), and the Ph.D. degree i in 
of "sociology at the University of Southern C alifor- 
had facie ted t d him as chair- i@ in 1931. His doctoral dissertation was en: 
“A Changing Social Institution in an 


man of the department. Professor James H. S. Bos-— 
sard and Mrs. Eleanor Boll, Research Assistant to i Urban Environment.” ” He was the author of The § Hil 


Es Foundation, appear as authors of a Changing City Church (University of Southern _ 
volume “entitled “Family Situations,” which 
ron 


trol, which represented in recent years his chief 
.... field of sociological interest. Dr. Wells played 
vision of the Graduate School. Assistant Professor an important part in the organization of the 


Be ‘= Lester F. Ward Sociological Society at George 
= of Political and Social Science. The issue W ashington (Ward worden of Colum 


sity of Pennsylvania Press. Professor Bossard con- 
= to serve as chairman of the Social Science Di- 


7 manuscript ¢ on the subject of Social Con- 


4 

is devoted to “The American Family in World War bian Univ ersity, which later ‘became George 

II,” and includes articles James Bos- Washington University). 

"Professor Wells was a careful thinker, pre- 


Whitman College has De Philip M. to. explore a sociological subject from 

¥ Smith as Assistant Profesor of Sociology. Dr. Smith — "every possible angle before arriving at conclu 
has been teaching at Greenville College and is ;a sions of his own. He was scholarly in his habits 
_ graduate of the University of Pittsburgh. He as- of thinking, and developed an unusual degree of 
Be sumed the duties of his new position in September. _ objectivity in all his work. He built up an es 
die h Se ‘tablished reputation as a successful teacher. He 

in in dt the meeting of “the + of his time unstintingly to the training of 
ss were elected: Lowry Nelson, University of — his students. Besides ‘Mrs. Wells, he leaves 2 

Minnesota, president; W. A. Anderson, Cornell Uni- Kathryn, and his 


versity, vice- president ; Robert A. Polson, Cornell 
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War Prospects. Henrik Infield 609 
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» JAMES BURNHAM. e~ York: The “oho Dey “were to frost the inside of a light bulb. One of @ 
Co.,  Inc., , 1943. 270. $2. 50. the “suckers” did it. difficulty is brought 
It been ‘noted that when profes- home when Burnham begins to draw conclu- 


sional philosophers claim to use scientific meth- sions and make predictions. In one place he has 7 
od in a study of man or society, their version a to assure us that a certain development in the 
- of “science” tends to remain philosophy, and economic sphere is “far from being a fantasy.” — 
hence ‘subject to the very errors which it at- ee But how is one to know? In terms of Machiavel- 
tempts to expose. Burnham’s work is a rather lian principles, should Burnham even have con. 
clear example of this process. It is an effort to | sidered an economic development that might 
establish a group of social thinkers, ‘ ‘The prove to be a _ 
oy _ Machiavellians,” as leaders of a movement to = spite of this methodological laxness, it is 
F ward a science of politics, These “realists” are ‘- held that the Machiavellians have established — 


for Burnham, Machiavelli , Mosca, Sorel, certain principles “which, taken together, de- 


Michels, and Pareto, and their ‘contributions to fine Machiavellism as a distinctive tradition of 


. e objective political theory are proclaimed in a = thought. ” In brief, these are: i 
series of brief essays summarizing the work objective stlence of politics, ‘of so- 
A: each. It seems that these men were true social — ciety, comparable in its methods to the other em 
scientists because, among other things, they  Pirical sciences, is possible 
what social goals were possible and they 2. The primary  subject- matter of “political 
nev ver confused the “formal meaning” of men’ ’s science is the struggle for social power... . = 
 <—e with the “real meaning.” Such con- gh 3. The laws of political life cannot be discovered 


fusion inced by Dante’s De Monarchia, an analysis which takes “men swords and 
beliefs . . . at their face 


the 1932 platform of the Democratic ‘Party, and ad: 5 4. Logical or rational action saat! a relatively 
iby the many charters, constitutions, proclama- — minor part in political and social change. For the — 
tions, and promises of present political leaders. aaa part it is a delusion to believe that in og 
‘The heart of Burnham’s thesis” men take deliberate steps to achieve consciously 
oe method. To be Machiavellian and hence, ob- held goals. Non-logical action, spurred by environ- 4 


jective, ‘that one uncover real meanings ‘mental changes, instinct, impulse, Anterest, is the 


beneath formal disguises, and this disentangling usual | 
Cm process implies a technique. But nowhere is 5. . - . the most significant social division to be 


recognized is that between the ruling class and 


this method clearly outlined. Burnham’s con- 
4 ruled, between the élite and the non-élite. 
4 
‘stration of the divorcement of formal and real ty, the study of the élite, its composition, its structure 
"meanings in the case of De Monarchia, but we and the mode of its relation to the non-élit 
ma against bias, Bereitschaft, and selection — class, is to maintain its own power and privileze. © 
7 to which this sort ‘of analysis is subject. ‘There — 8. The rule of the élite is based upon force and 
“— Hew does one know that the purported ‘ “real ree The social structure as a whole is integrated 
- meanings” are the real “real meanings”? Burn 
usually correlated with a generally accepted 
speculative. As fas we Getermine, ro. The rule of an élite will coincide 
now less, with the interests of the non- élite, 
case of every élite: (a) an aristocratic tend- 
- 4 en of Machiavellism—knowing what it is pos- _— le ‘the long run, the second of these tend- =) 
determine what is socially possible? While ma 4% There occur periodically very rapid shifts in 
“Kye the composition and structure of élites: that is, 
impossible goals as directives of social action, = = 
Burnham ridicules those social” thinkers: who In the light of these Machiavellian principles, 
_ by which one separates utopian goals from those “Politics and Truth” in which he attempts to” af 
that are Possible, albeit amazing? We are re- 


th 
tribution to methodology consists of a demon- b there 
“are provided with none of the scientific insur- “7, The primary object of every élite or ruling 
and sustained by a political formula, which is_ 
offers no scientific test; his conclusions are 
ligion, ideology, or mythh 
Two. opposing tendencies always in 
“The same criticism to ‘the other crite- ency . . (b) a democratic tendency.... 
sible to achieve. By what method does one encies always prevails, 
Machiavellians admit the efficacy of myths and 
3 y y social revolution (pp. 223-226). 
=*& hold stock in utopias. But where is the method — eres concludes his work with a section on 
_ answer three questions: “(r) What i is the nature” 
minded of the * “impossible” task given all ne 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS AND 

ai nani of democracy? (3) Can politics b be le ts a “economic factor 
(1) We are driving towards the in producing social change, the paramount fac- 

“managerial revolution” which will be accom- tor is the ‘ ‘circulation of the élites” with its 
eg panied by the intrusion of the 1 military (lions) | redistribution of the fairly stable “residues.” 
| * into the governing élite. This war is “a stage in i Now some sociologists have argued that the 


world social revolution and has a double  Paretian concept of social change is unsatisfac- 


function: it is a revolution | (shift of élites on a tory. since it assumes social change as a ‘cause — 

world-wide scale) and a war of nations for world — Be: social change; in effect, it uses an index of 
domination. social change (circulation of the élites) as 

(2)Democracy, considered as “go overnment cause of social change. . This may account for 

_ by the people,” is impossible. _ The ideology of _ Burnham’s apostasy to Machiavellian concepts 

self- -government and the practice of the suffrage when he slips over into the Ogburnian camp — aay 
strengthens the international trend toward long enough to remark, general pattern 
“Bonapartism.” ‘Vice-President Wallace is“... of social development is determined by tech 
- the major prophet in this country of the Bons- u 

partist mystique” (p. . 239), while President beyond the likelihood of human control . . . 
Roosevelt’s executive orders and ukases to Con- (p. 265). 
gress represent Bonapartism par excellence. non- Machiavellian may be allowed 

While democracy | as popular self-gov ernment the Machiavellian technique, we shall at- 
‘a impossible, it is possible to define democracy © e tempt to divorce the real meaning of Burnham’s f 
4 “non- mythologically” as a political system in _ work from the formal one. His ideology of 
which “Tiberty” exists. Liberty is defined as “science” is a “derivation” for the ‘ > “residue,” 

“Juridical defense” (Mosca), that is, govern- Persistence | of a 
‘ment by law. “Liberty” thus defined is what 
‘the Machiavellians are interested in. Further, Stanford 


relative presence or absence of liberty can Masaryk in England. By. RW. SETon-W 


le, b of class 
(3) Although it is possible to create a science 
politics and of society, it is not possible for 

_ the masses to act scientifically, whereas the The contents of this volume fall ro 

members of the élite, or vat = certain sections — three portions of unequal length— 

“of it, can and often ji is PIER vey of the historical backgrounds of the move- 
It is difficult to conclu- ment which culminated in an independent 
_ sions, for they may or r may not be the Le Bs. Czechoslovakia i in 1918, a rather more adequate 


of the in account of the significant events in a 


author takes us in his volume, 
that any other political “scientist” would fin: 
at the same conclusions given the same Machia- _ reprints of several “of "Masaryk’s s confidential 
_ vellian data, it may still be argued that the memoranda, letters and lectures dating from the 
abundance of logical error (reductio ad absur- 1915 and 1916. 

circulum i in the lack of rigor- 


It is in these that the chief significance of 
the book lies for any one cennenE ¢ at all seri- 


to be found | in and his Machiavellians 


“ities and nationalism are just as pertinent now | 


we would be prone to they were over a quarter of a a century 
believe that it was not because of his alleged facts which too many contemporary post- ea 
doption of the Machiavellian mode of theoriz- ‘planners, pre-occupied for the most with 
«ing. _ We have space for only one example illus- = are in- 
3 rating how Burnham might be using one meth- _ clined to ignore. As ‘timely in the summer of 
Z od in arriving at his conclusions while believing _ 1943 as it was in the winter of 1916 is Masa- 
that he is using another. = Tyk’s emphasis upon the strategical | 


Burnham “accepts the Paretian compre political plan: 


The Allies meet the German plan of 


nological change and by other factors quite ie ne 
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Europe controlled by the book, which 


-anti-militarism of democracies—a characteristic 
which accounts for the lack of preparedness at 
; ‘a the onset of a war. Thought- stimulating, because = 


factors as “blood,” “race,’ 


arising in the individual and mass 
such concepts as “ 


tially interstate and not international in char- 
acter), that the fuller recognition interests,” 


=. velopment of internationalism (wars are essen 


” « 


ognition of nationalism as an organizing prin- 
x ciple i is entirely ‘compatible with such limitations _ 
on sovereignty as may be found necessary fo 
international organization . “The degree and 
form of independence in every individual case 
will easily be found and formulated when ‘once 


principle has been acknowledged.” 


es after this war: : “Imperialism, 


the author establishes: after 

ec Central Europe freed from German control | chapter” each | on “Modern Trends” and “The 
the German plan of Central Europe is a far-— Historical Background,” is that “nations are 

toa large extent man- made ‘Social groups and 
have become what they are by more than a 

natural impulse of the people concerned.” This 

“The mind of the -sociologist- statesman is re- a careful way” of stating that national 
; wane in a penetrating analysis of the essential "sciousness is a product of agitation ar and educa- 


“instinct,” etc. The 
terms explaining national | consciousness are Rot 
it runs counties to the current run of thinking in limited, however, to agitation and educa. 


Succeeding chapters expose the 


national honor, “national 
“national character, the imperialism,” 
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ization eliminate one of the fertile though | it is ‘not without ‘certain 
in conflict. Significantly, he holds that the rec- - assertions, produces a definition well worth . 
bering by statesmen at the peace confer- 


may therefore be defined as the tendency of a 7 
State to remain intact even against the will of 
sections of its subjects, or to enlarge the area 

At the peak of Sulzbach’s of 
Mr. Seton-W jatson, leading English supporter ment which is based on definitions as pregnant 
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mind about 


in general, 


and protagonist of a free ‘Czecho- as this, is the point of the whole book, i.e., that Zionist 
slovakia, was undoubtedly prompted by understanding of the true character of na- characte 
+ Ses considerations i in publishing the materials which _ tional consciousness leads one to believe it need gg 4 eS 
comprise the volume at the present time. It not and will not exist generation after genera- Juda 
h that ds th diate d litical f awe 
contains much t s the immed tion as a ‘po itical force. another 
4 versity WW Judaism 
A Study in Jewish Nationalism. Rome | bec 
Jerusalem. By Moses Hess. Translated and No, 


3. $2. 


_ which the author holds this elusive subject up _ Bronx. Pp. 202. $2.00. vu gra 


entric gravitation of ‘the factual ‘material 
_ perhaps too persistent, but is not irritatingly 
intrusive, because Sulzbach has to a high de- 


2 bias. Because he has also successfully avoided 
con, reaching at premature conclusions, the socio- 
_ logical phenomenon n of national consciousness is 


a whole gives the impression of a stable pyra- vited to turn tourist, as it were: 


4 


Perhaps the most important premise of th : 


with a new Preface by Meyer Waxman. New 
ork: =e Publishing Co. 1943 $2.0 00. 


a hat is . satisfying about National | Conscious. The Jew and His Language Problem. By Dav 
mess by Walter Sulzbach is the firmness with Ny GoLpsiatr. York: Ave., 

to the light of critical analysis. The > German - Study of minority groups in the United States — 
is languished for a long time under the ‘spell of 
settlement romanticism. The great leaders of © 
the settlement movement labored mightily to 
gree washed his scholarship clean of national shame the arrogant native American into reluc- 
_ tant admiration of the immigrant by pointing — 
the > quaint, colorful, and out-of-the-way lives 
is :~ in the Little Sicilies and like rooting- places 
‘hot slippery in his grasp. As a result the book as of old world traits transplanted. We were in- 7 


mid of argument standing on base of f clear Tour - of Europe w: was made available in 
- most American cities of any size or consequence. — 
We thereby learned to the European 
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in Jewish Nationalism, by Moses Hess. First 1943. Pp. 20 cents. 


Judaism as nationality has a basis 
which cannot be set aside by mere conversion to facts, authoritatively mustered and concisel 


® another faith, as in the case in other religions. A presented by Professor Kulischer, show that the 

B Jew belongs to his race and consequently also to mi 

Judaism in spite of the fact that he shaieons his samme aa sentimental cliché of the be randering Jew,” i 

b become apostates (pp. 97-98). Similar to that followed by the migrations of 


gentle reader, this is not a passage 


B of Zionism’s earliest apostles, so esteemed by 
B bis fellows that 1943 sees a new edition of his — 
B work. Let us turn to a book that seems to be _ terize 
; diametrically opposed, Goldblatt’s The Jew ‘and 


in a reform of his religion. . . . Inter- 
® Marriage, a certain loss to Judaism, is detestable a 
® ‘0 the Yiddish speaking Jews, while it is prevalent 
among the non-Yiddish speaking ones everywhere. — 


pnp pes of years, tony the British and Americans 


sociological of Indeed, we often- 
oe clarion call ie a march into Ge melting po 


times were SO warmly sympathetic that we gave 

him bad advice or failed to recognize that dif- Boers al 

ficulties in adjustment cannot: always be lai 

exclusively at the door of those an among people set apart,” is in some ways 


the migrant comes. dmirable, but the sociologist may perhaps be 


"3 


‘This romantic at ude was of course often — ermitted to question its wisdom. True, the Jew 


reinforced by our revulsion against horrible Jew has survived, but at what a frightful 
cruelties practiced upon many persecuted minor- of humiliation, impotent "resentment, 
ities. The Jew, for example, has rightly had twisted and contorted ego-assertion, and an im- — 
many champions and should have many more. mediate futae that may well be little if any ee 
Merely to champion, however, is one thing; to brighter than the somber past! Perhaps those aoe 


champion wy there must also be knowledge — peoples who have not survived as distinct ethnic 


unswayed by emotion even though generous. units, who have ‘merged with some por portion of 


We friendly Gentiles do the no real service large enough to ‘transcend tribal loyal- 


existence of these and other far more dangerous niversity ow W isconsin 
characteristics among Gentiles—but where mae 


jorities can afford such fire- -drawing weaknesses, — ‘ast Experiences and ae ay 


Reflections like these are called forth by ‘the: Research Institute on Peace and Post-War 
s recent revival of Rome | and Jerusalem: A Study Problems « of the American Jewish Committee, 7 


We 


f written in 1862, it proclaims the racial supe- - Atay stage where all discussion of post- war 


riority of ‘the Jew, his primary allegiance to the problems 1 must necessarily mg sete less 
E Zionist state, and the indelibility of the Jewish — speculative, this little pamphlet, the fourth in a 


pattern of Jewish migration, contrary» 


_ other population groups. Accordingly, the author 
concludes that Jewish post- -war migration 
should be dealt with as part of general post-war 
reconstruction, which he expects to be charac- 

d by a “change from the method of s 
sidizing individual immigrants to that of pla 
esettlement on an agrarian- -industrial 


Mein Kampf, but a direct quotation from one 


His Language Problem. Here is a bitter polemic ning mass r 


inst Hebraistic Zionism, a fight for Yiddish basis.” Kulischer makes these three positi 
the Jewish language, which nevertheless 
® stands on common ground with Moses Hess; 
tamely, the refusal to merge with the rest of 


proposals: (1) that post-war migration be 
ganized and regulated on a world-wide scale; 
. @) that it include careful selection and rational 
retraining; (3) the problem of geographic 


the world. To quote: 
distribution be treated as one of “rational re- 


Yiddish Jew ‘cannot ‘any distribution of working power. These proposals 
gre > certainly sound enough, In the light of 
“past experience” it must, however, be feare 
that their very soundness will probably prevent © 


.. (pp. 26-27). The Jews are inbred for = them from being carried ___, ees, 


Rural Settlement Institute 
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lly an analysis of the peace Union among the demo. 
‘This book is essentia i ly Covenant of the Peace he Peace Tri. theor 
s ions as it applied or did not apply - saab ions, the establishment of the Th 
League of Nations as he present cratic nations, its judges, the organizing the 
itical events which led to the p  bunal and the selection of i Judges, the under 
ssible when it “is protecte d offices am lusion of the Treaties of Re- ‘The 
s which sooner or later lea Peace Union, the conclus d Treaties of Com 
those disturbance tions or States abichment (Establishment) and Tre 
brutal subjugation of all nations or States fons and the Minority Autonony sore, 
the brutal subj t should | tence and Sanctions a been 
4 ‘not ready for war... .” This protection all these Treaties have ben staff 
not ready for and was not. Treaties, As soon as apparatus of the new 
| rovided by the League gs Pia ersigned, the entire apparatus of the new jo- me the R 
he League failed and d without any in 
greater part he League. This  pook as a work on lega an W ne: 
is of the Covenant of the = Harotp W. Stoxe Comm 
analysis is accompanied by a running | Italo of Wisconsin Policie 
‘diplomatic events from the Ita _ University o statute 
40 the outbreak of the war. ‘Social Imsurence end Allied Services. y rit 
ute to the o Insurance and Secur 
teu Ethiopian disp h Covenant. ie meticulously Social RIDGE. New York: The Mac- of this 
4 "This veview of the d WILLIAM BEvERID 
= ut it adds little to our know Security, Work and Relief —a yee 
of the League. Part Two Planning Board. Washington: lished i 
book is an effort to revise and Government Printing Office, 1942. contain 
fairly complete return to t By National Resources Planning Board omme 
Supposes a rious nations gov- 1943 »vernment Printing Of- Th 
certainly for the victorious U. S. Govern 
of membership in a new peace Son (sii ine ‘Them three reports present the because 
——— many is to be prevented by aniza- American Plans for achieving the 
| tates) and by internal reorganiza- — ds sought are the same, the to the 
Following want. While the ends s 
again becoming a menace. Fo xpressed, the measures proposee entirely 
e taken to eliminate racial, an and t iations in the two national plan: ang cho} 
4 could next be taken ° to ably. Some variations in but 
ic, and other doctrines subversiv f historical factors, but o¢ priva 
this there is a curious impression of others seem aa reports. j§. tion are 
In all this at the author’s who prepare ter without siminict 
abstractness or unreality about | 10, 1941, the Minister with 
ungovernable quality of national es, of the in the House of Commons the appointm« 
fierce rivalries between in- an Inter-Departmental Committee on i 
i diplomatic in- ervices. Sir William Bever esirable 
fears of aggression, of dip d Allied Services. Sir 
sickening ea biect to no surance an was ap has beer 
trigue, all of which can be made Jniversity College, Oxford, v been 
trigue, all o oe Witheut that idge of University ittee, which cor |, ical 
—s The author assumes without q pointed chairman of the Committee, 7 g 
The ite to keep the _ pointed c ivil servants fro" standard 
ve yorld of national states can unite sisted of himself and eleven civil 
is a wor es they will be sistec or cerned zB cause it would appreciat 
‘ x se he also assumes ne departments concerned. Be 
{ peace. Of ivilized” states and Mem- the epa the members ol represent 
— democratic states, “civilized” renot have been inappropriate for withot 
Le Union. States which have no ice to express opinions withw Tp. p, 
bers of the Peace Union. development the civil service to € isters, the lation. It 
| ——— - ieved this high stage of develop 1¢ approval of the respective ministers, ‘ot ation. J 
achieve robationary the approva by Sir Willis and assis 
g., Turkey) must be kept in ony t was written and presented by 20d as 
for decades, until they have been alone. He had played sn pert is 


formulation of the s legislation 

of rgtr and had been closely associated Min ness, old age, widowhood, “Gad Guanes — 
the administration of British social insurance Pe maternity, marriage or death. On this basis the — 
since that date. No one else in Great Britain is ie amount of income needed is estimated, and the 


theoretical problems of social insurance, and and the employer a and the governmental subsidy 
B® the report clearly reflects the knowledge and are set forth in shillings and pounds. Facts are 
_ “mderstanding which Sir William had gained presented to show why it is desirable public 


through this long experience. to abolish “industrial 


staff for the of domestic policies are to” terminated, the 4 
the Roosevelt administration. Whether or not benefit will be an amount sufficient to maintain 
the study of and planning for social security physical health and ‘some degree of decency. Pe 
may be called its major function, there can be The vested interests of the friendly societies, 
no question that this part of its work has at- which now participate administration 
tracted the widest attention of anything it has — health insurance, will be terminated by trans- ee 
done. For several years the Board’s Technical ferring all administrative functions over to gov- oe 
Committee on Long- Range Work and Relief ernment. ‘The final proposal is to gather up all 
Policies had been collecting statistics, ne sat insurance and assistance functions and — 

® statutes, and studying administrative experience. put them into a new Ministry of Social Security. Le £ 

B Security, Work and ‘Relief Policies is the report "The American ‘report is not a blueprint for ie) 

B of this Committee which was transmitted by egislation. The report of the Technical pa 5 

§ the Board to the President on December 4, 1941 mittee, as Sir William recently remarked, > 


lished in Britain! The 1943 report of the Board _ Commission on the Poor Law. It is a compe- 
contains recommendations derived largely from tent, factual, well-documented statement of the © 


} —a year before the Beveridge report was pub- sembles the 1909 report of the British Royal eS =e 


the earlier report, but stated more specifically need of | measures for social security. Nowhere 
and more systematically than the implied rec- — else can the same abundance of pertinent ie 
ommendations o of the first report. terial be found between two covers of a report 
a The ‘Beveridge report has been called a or book, and the mass of facts is illuminated 
“cradle- to-grave” plan io social security, and = by frequent discussion of theoretical questions. 
because it was — given to the public before our The 1943 report is relatively short. The > case 
own report this appellation has been attached _ 7 for social security is made clearly and emphat- 
to the report of the Board. The phrase is not ically, and recommendations are made concern- 
entirely inappropriate, because both reports pro- (1) the maintenance of employment, (2) 
pose to. guarantee medical care, food, clothing, | * expansion of social insurance, (3) provision of 
and shelter to the entire population, irrespective a supplementary scheme of public assistance 
of private income, from the pre- -natal state to and (4) assurance of health and educational — 
burial. Poverty. and the attendant slow starva- services superior to anything we have yet had. 
tion are to be abolished. In so far as it But no financial plan is presented that would 
administratively possible, the British and Ameri- compare with Sir William’s computation of 
can plans call for an end of relief based upon costs. (Sir William, be it noted, is a Scotsman!) 

me i means test on the ground that in large measure W here public assistance should be expected to 

me this is economically practicable and altogether — meet needs which cannot be met under a com- 
desirable from an ethical viewpoint. Such a plan — sy err insurance ere is not clear. 
has been called revolutionary. It is not. It is of i 
4 logical goal of democratic ideals and a rising 
standard of living. It represents a realistic 


appreciation of the value of 
There “will attacks on the plan, 


but the attacks will not come because of am- 

biguity in the report. Vested interests 
and assistance. benefits which are needed and challenged. The plan to pay flat rate benefits 
states the weekly benefit amounts which would and to mae flat rate social security taxes 
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creates an it us in this synthesis 
into difficulties of the rath _ of his well-known proposals with some important 
_ production in Britain or because of recurring a We have not only the familiar argu. 
cyclical conditions. Presumably the American <3 ment for 1oo-percent reserves, but a reasoned 
_ plan would collect contributions on the basis — endorsement of the plan for commodity reserve 
of a percent of wages and would pay benefits money ey advanced independently by Mr. Benja. 
according to the same principle; this provides - min Graham, Professor Graham extends the 
pe a degree of automatic flexibility which is not 4} argument for this scheme—which would endow 
permitted under a flat” rate “system. But the a collection of basic commodities with the func. 
absence of a rational plan for financing the tions formerly assigned to free gold—to such 
=e deprives the Board’s recom- = issues as control of the general Price 


2 


mendations of anything that the public can get cd 
its teeth into and debate. It reduces the chances _ ‘solution « of the tariff question. The : argument is 
a of widespread democratic discussion and, there- of first- rate importance to economists, espe- 
a strong critique of the Keynes theory of J re 
WH ‘The discussion of these matters, and of # necess 
others touching the theory | distribution, ‘is 
sharpened by many aphorisms which, with the 
Goals Economic Institutions. By footnotes, are among the best things in the 
FRANK GRAHAM. Princeton: Princeton book. Graham is to be congratulated on the incom 
Unive ersity Press, 1942. Pp. xxii + 273. success of his escape from academic ‘ ‘econom- 1938 
ics” to the more fruitful field of "political for all 
_ economy. He makes a gallant attempt to restate mB per ce 
senses, The pages are oO by 6, and the type, its liberal tradition in up- -to-date terms; > and -_ salarie 
senses. very readable, is close-set. In bulk it not least among the merits of the volume sm 
a is quite a major work: also in aim. Graham that almost every page is, on a very worth-while 
frankly it is “of the nature of a confes- level, controversial, 
sion of faith.” There are four parts. The first Se 
formulates a broad social philosophy, headed up Smith College 
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critically constructively with recognized Studies in the Notional 1924-1938. By value 

> Artur L. Bowtey, Sc.D. Cambridge: The index. 

(which a ‘competition, University Press, 1942. | Pp. ix 255. $3. 

‘money, profits, wages, rent, interest. The a This book is ‘the first to be issued of a series a hs or th 

; attempts an “implementation of the progra f studies projected by the National Institute - for all 

_ of power-cum-freedom.” f Economics and Social Research. The volume increas 

— acknowledges at the outset his debt is the result of work done by a committee > of - i 

“three supreme writers—H. G. W ells, Jeremy the London School of Economics acting under = 

and Thorstein Veblen”; ‘but—perhaps the direction of Dr. Bowley. = 

facta is evident that his thought is The first chapter deals with the definition of ' me 

aa deeply rooted in Locke, Rousseau, Smith g national income, and is the work of M. J. Elsas. ae f 


and Mill. . His social philosophy, like ‘that of He has classified the ways in which leading fg 
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other recent writers, centers on “the thirst for — authorities on national income have dealt with 
power is the master under whose some sixty-three points involved in the defini- 
_ but tion of that term, and has prepared a detailed 
1 table showing for 42 authors or Bureaus work- 
that others ‘given it. We ing on national income what items are or are 
— > aa fairly orthodox economic liberalism, in not included in their income estimates. This 
i, which freedom of enterprise and a a willingness _ table should prove very useful to those attempt: 


to accept its risks take decided precedence ‘over ing to compare the studies by various 

_ Thus launched on what is really a brief for As the result of a rough computation, Dr. 

the ‘economics of we encounter Bowley concludes “that the possible alternative 
definitions would number over 200 milliards 
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more than hall the number of sixpences Democratic Class Struggle: 
in the national income.” This amusing a ‘Study in the Background ‘of Political Educa- 


“however, must be ascribed mainly to the fact tion. By Dewey ANDERSON and Percy E. 
- that Elsas has failed to bring out the point that, | Davipson. Stanford University, California 
vin any specific income estimate, the question Stanford xiii + 
3 to whether items are to be included or ex- _ 


cluded depends largely upon what the estimator This third co- eperative 
_ js endeavoring to measure. Some estimators seek - and Davidson - moves through three distinct 
to measure income actually received by indi- phases. It starts off with a detailed statistical 
viduals; income accruing to ‘individuals. study of the voters in 
Some are interested solely in money income; - California. Then it shifts to a general discus- — 
others include home products, and services of sion of American voters’ stake in government 
publicly owned goods. Some are trying to cal- and absence of class solidarity. Finally, it under- 
culate the value of the national product. Since takes a fundamental critique of American edu- 
the questions which they are attempting to cational philosophy and practice, advocating cer- 
answer differ radically, it is obvious that the uin broad changes. The first phase thus repre- 
‘items ‘included in the various estimates will sents an empirical, the second an interpretative, 
necessarily be very different. and the third a reform contribution, all of 
Marley, and H. Campion deal with changes in The statistical analysis shows the same thor- 
rates and in various constituents of the  oughness that has characterized the authors’ 
income of the United Kingdom from 1924 to two previous studies. It covers 73,000 regis- AN 
or 1939 inclusive. Their studies show that , trants (93 percent of those officially 
for all employees, rates of pay were only 3. . at the time of the 1934 election, anda slightly — 
per cent higher in 1939 than in 1924, and that smaller number (So percent of those registered) 
q salaries in 1939 actually averaged 1 percent at the time of the 1932 election. For some break- 
lower than in 1924. However, the general price downs it uses all” of ‘registrants, but for 
level fell about ro percent during the same others it uses representative samples. 
_ period, hence the real wage index With their data in hand, after tracing the 


Tose about IS percent. fate of the Republican and Democratic parties a 


“average earnings per worker by dividing a total able to show the changing party affiliations 
value of production index by a “cost of living” among registrants in the 1932 and 1934 elections 
index. This ‘method indicates that from 1924 by occupation, place of birth, occupational pres- 

to 1938, real earnings per person rose 19 percent. _ tige, income, value of property ‘owned, residence 
: F For the same interval of time, he finds that, — education, intelligence, sex, and marital status. __ 
j for all the inhabitants, real income all —_ | They do not pretend that the figures speak for 


— 


§6increased’ approximately 17 percent. themselves, but instead attempt to give meaning 


is interesting ‘to compare indicated to the statistics by relating them to the social 
f relative income growth for the United Kingdom | order. They raise the question of f why the voters 
with the supposedly © comparable estimates for follow party lines, for instance, and answer it 
! - the United States made by the National Indus- : by what might be called a marginal analysis in 
§ trial Conference Board. The latter figures indi- political terms. If refusal to change parties over 
' cate, for the period 1 1924- 1938, a decline of —.s a series of elections measures purely traditional 
than 5 percent in our per capita ‘real income. party y allegiance, then this leaves a substantial 
_ Evidently, during the 14-year period under -_ and generally decisive margin of votes to be 
sideration, the British made more economic: explained in terms of real or fancied goals in 
progress than we did. current political situation. Traditional voting 
_ The volume under review contains an « ex- =“ only "vaguely follows the individual interests 
tensive bibliography of books and articles deal- of voters, whereas nontraditional voting 
comes | nearer to following su such interests. 
n the various nations. The authors | enter the second phase of their 
Like all of Bowley’s books, this study discussion by raising this question: Why do 
all the earmarks | of a very scholarly piece of 8 voters not use the political machinery con- oe 
and This to pursue their own indi- 
leads them into the aaa 
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SICAL REVIEW 


problem of des solidarity United States, book is a contribution to a new phase 


_ and their discussion of it is one of the best eS of adult education. Part I, in ten chapters by 7 


ue published. ‘They point out that any attempt to Hill, presents facts and a discussion of group 
_ view the American situation in terms of the listening in this country. Part II, in eight chap- 
class organization is fallacious, because ters by Williams, deals chiefly with British 
experience along this line. Listening groups are 

ae congregates of people who gather around a ra- 

“See the third, or reform, phase of ‘their dio at appointed times and places to listen to 
traditionalism and nonrationality have played though not always, associated with such prac. 
“4 too great 7 a role in our political behavior. As an i tice. Neither here nor in Europe has oe 


discussion, ‘the authors apparently feel that particular broadcasts. Group discussion is often 


2 
_ 


tant self- interest on the part ‘of the it is almost impossible ‘to discover how many 
The lesser people have not had the right sort - informal gatherings of this sort emerge and 

education, but have been taught a great many disappear i ina given period. 
oa4 _ vague and high ideals which conceal their true : aa made a crude census of the more formal _ 
_ disadvantages. Instead they should be given an © _of such groups in the United States in the late 

‘ education which deals realistically with political 1930's. While he enumerates specifically only 
and economic yomgere With such an education, a (of which 80 rw were reported by 


ture, both sociological and economic. They thousand to a hal million people were 
heavily, for example, upon the extremely involved in such activities. . On the basis. of 
prehensive reports of the Temporary National — - sample of 484 persons definitely registered as 

z % Economic Committee in Washington, of which | group listeners, Hill presents certain character- 


Anderson has been the executive officer, and istics. Among these he found that they we Z 


o upon their own previous joint investigations of from 4 wide range of political ‘affiliations, na- 
_the American occupational structure. The result tionality backgrounds, religions, and occupa- 


American political behavior and social stratifica- belong to such organizations. There is a wide 
tion. The reviewer would take issue most sharply range also in income, but the mode falls in 
the third part of the book, on the ground the one thousand to three thousand- dollar 
= it exhibits a naive rationalism. In glorifying bracket. In terms of education these individuals 
ie the rational pursuit of self-interest, they have 7m above the average for the country; youth 


- a signal contribution to our understanding - tions. On the whole more women than men j 


_ ambiguous and nonsociological conception of and middle age are the predominant age- group. 
es “self” as something which exists apart ings; and three-fourths of them engage i in other 
ipa from all ideals and sentiments. Their view seems forms of group activity. When asked what they 

I _ tenable only if it is not pushed to its logical got out of such experiences, a variety of replies 
ta ‘consequences. With better analytical tools they were forthcoming. Nearly one- -half said they 

might have chosen not to” throw ideals and engaged in subsequent group | discussion; three- 

: 2 sentiments away in favor of “self-interest” but quarters of them noted the “social pleasure” : 
= rather to introduce some changes in the existing ; derived from such meetings. - Many of them 
ideals and the behavior with reference to them. remarked the fact that such experiences 
a But this disagreement aside, the empirical find- stimulated them to serious reading and to greater 
ings, the extremely able analysis, and the trench- alertness to contemporary social problems. on 
ant reform Proposals make this an yy a Hill offers considerable advice on how to 


valuable work. organize and conduct such | groups, how to de- 


Office of Population Research velop satisfactory programs, and on the conduct 


"Princeton | University discussions. Both Hill and Williams stress 


iy “the need for active and imaginative leadership 

--Radio’s Listening Groups. The United States in this field if this form of adult education is” 
and Great Britain. By Frank ERNEST Hit to 

and W. E. New York: Columbia chapters by Williams on Great Britain 

University Press, Pp. x 270. $2.75. are less filled with numerical facts but have 
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uch more si He points out that listen- the. individual predict realistically 
ing groups at best can only be supplementary t the hardships or lack of hardships he will face 
to other adult educational devices. Int fact, in the future” plus co! confidence they c can be over- 
wherever adult education has been well estab- come. Thus the old bogey of “group mind” 
a lished, group listening has not taken hold. He is back again together with the false disjunction 
debunks a lot of the undue optimism in some individual and group. 
quarters about the potentialities of listening 2000 Washington state high schoo 
r groups. And he artfully undoes the fetish of pupils reacted to a set of predictions (in early — 
te discussion group, for while he sees a place 1942) of what the war would do to the nation 


it, he by no means believes it ‘must: neces- and to their own lives. The median score 
sarily’ “accompany satisfactory listening in on the optimistic side—as judged by 


groups. Moreover, Williams emphatically con- experts. _Upperclassmen were slightly more op- 
tends that one of the chief purposes of pro- _timistic, girls more pessimistic. of com- 
grams designed for such groups should be to munity was of negligible influence. Siblings’ at- 


= and to stimulate individuals who other- _ titudes were slightly correlated. There was evi- eioar 


wise have little or no chance to ot the facts a dence of carry-over from depression experiences 
interpretations thus provided. and from cumulative anti-war teaching. Group 
One chapter is devoted to the relations of — and personal optimism orientations were only 
_ adult listening to the development of school % moderately correlated, and the renga among 
Britain. Another re- scores was large. Efforts to isolate item 
views group listening in various continental were unsuccessful. 


’ Inv a brief epilogue, Williams indicates ‘the the author mixes what this reviewer would — 


_ possible place which such practices have for regard as sound advice with dubious - preaching. 
F democracy. He sees a potential strength for Pageantry, he says, will not get at underlyin 


“critical listening.” He aptly remarks: | “The however, ‘that the anti-war teaching of past years 


savour of democratic life does not depend on has made students dread war, how can we teach 
large numbers of bookish people, but on a vast them to love war or peace without disliking — 
number of citizens ready to face | arguments | the other? What shall one think of recom 


and in making up their minds not on the basis fade—“facts” such the absurdity of 
wide reading but on material as presented fearing a clothing shortage, “dependable 
‘to them” (p. 257). In providing such material formation” about the war, the plentifulness 
honest and expert leadership is needed, and the food. =" | 
radio and listening groups offer one of the Finally, this sociologist cannot understat 
most important media for * thus presenting to the how even so interesting a study of morale in 
in a issues upon which ‘they wartime can be adequate when it neglects 
element in morale which we may designate “the 
MBALL sense of belonging | to a group.” Student anxieties 
College naive beliefs are interesting, but are they 
pect of morale most critical today? __ 
“Exploring the Wartime Morale of High- ARNOLD — 
” By Lee J. Cronpacu. Applied Psy- Jowa State College 


chology Monographs, #1, Stanford Univers ide 
sity: Stanford University Press, 1943. Pp. > Recreation and en A Study of Fiv 


«$1.25. Selected Chicago Communities. By ETHEL 


Cronbach accepts the view that ‘ 
; ies must increasingly emphasize the individual,” a 

study of his response tendencies toward mission, 

group roblems is also valuable. Sometime we 

may “whether group morale is Youth in the Kenner HoLzanp and 
_ mentally a mass behavior.” Morale, for this 

revolves around “one’s confidence in his 

future, and his ability to overcome his mobiens 363. $2. 25. 
and attain his But this already special 


SHANAS with collaboration of Catherine EL 


“and facts not necessarily agreeable to them, ‘mendations to teach facts so that misconceptions 


countries. When he comes to what to do about morale, 


zt democracy i in the development ¢ of what he terms _ emotions; discussion provides catharsis. Granted, _ 


American Council o on Education, 1942. Pp. 
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Chicago, Park, Near West Side, they fit into the war program; 
_ Hyde Park communities of Chicago. To me, think about them; and what has been en learned 
_ the most significant aspect of the study is that iq about the administration of such a program dur- 
Me the findings and recommendations are about ing the last ten years. 
; i what a body of experts would have produced | is suggested that the program should be J 
if no study had been made. That is to say, they carried on and expanded after the war under . o 
3 could have predicted what would be found ad more centralized administration with a more 
a recommendations could have been made — expert staff and that the military aspects of. 
without the study, It would be fairly safe to the program should be entirely eliminated. This 
predict that similar findings would emerge from latter suggestion will be very difficult to 
a similar study in almost any large city. This | out ,I jae, if the present agitation: for uni- 
suggests: that ‘research and analysis in this 


Aint 


be called scientific. If some large city should 
- follow the recommendations carefully ae a A militarized CCC would be worse than none. * 


period of years (which no large city thus The book is well-written and well- printed with 
has done), and delinquency were eleven beautiful full- “Page cuts. Unfortunately, 4 


duced in the high incidence areas, then the 
scientific nature of the ‘suggested therapy would Reap. Ban 

be demonstrated and we properly could speak 
of scientific social therapy. if the Predicted re- 


Concerning Delinquency: Progressive 
Changes in Our Perspective. By HENRY | 

the entire would have to be New Columbia University 
approached with new or modified hypotheses press, 1943. Pp. xi + 236. $2.75 


research methods. ‘Until we leam to apply) 
. such careful tests to social diagnoses and sug- _ Thurston believes that persons working with 
gested therapies, social science will remain more delinquents should have _ knowledge of “the 
a. or less” a hope and faith. When such applied whole range of opinions on the causes : of — 
social science is actually , demonstrated, we can nile delinquency,” as well as knowledge of the 
proceed with social diagnosis and therapy - treatment methods which have been 
- rectly with justified expectation of achieving the — utilized in the past. In short, Thurston states 
that social workers concerned with delinquents 
a Technically, ‘the study i is commendable, espe- should possess a historical perspective of both 
cially for its presentation of data by | ‘clever, the causes and treatment of delinquency, and. 
clear, attention-getting pictographic tables and _ this book is intended to furnish such a perspec- Fe 
(62 of them), all the schedules used, and tive. 
the methods employed. There are 1 73 numerical — a The book opens with a ‘Semen of varieties | 
‘tables; exposition throughout is clear and of misbehavior which range from mischief to ma 
concise. This study could and should be repeated murder. This section contains numerous Relai 
in many cities: This is another WPA study trations of delinquencies all designed to make tion” 
which makes one feel that the “economy” of — the reader aware of the problem of juvenile Freu 
ol the WPA is as “penny wise” as was delinquency. The next chapter deals with the ss 
the repeal of the Sheppard-Towner Act. _ causes of ‘delinquency. The treatment of the 


<a 


"Those who still have doubts about the ‘social — _ materials in this chapter is rather unique in that that 

tility of the CCC should read and ponder this the presentation takes the form and character- —acade 
book by Holland and Hill. The publications | of istics of a forum. Such authorities as Darrow, 

q the Youth Commission are one of the most Gluecks, Sullenger, Horney, Healy, Levy, Freuc 
foe A valuable by- products: of the depression and the Van Waters, Reynolds , Abbott, Thrasher, and a 
a CCC, in the opinion | of the reviewer, is one of many others are asked to discuss aspects of | - leriza 

_ the most constructive programs adopted by the — causation after being introduced by the chair- M's the 

New Deal. volume > tells what kind of man. These persons discuss briefly such ques- essent 

young “men were selected; ; what they tl think | tions in the etiology of delinquency as intel- cepts 

igence, racial factors, motion pictures, emo- li 

_ tional and mental defects, parental attitudes and Years. 

recreation, and medial care ‘they receive; how home conditions, etc. The chairman summarizes excep 
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“In short, the gist of the wisest testimony . 
is that each delinquent youth is ‘a total per- ‘= pretence that it is or could have 
- sonality in a total situation.’ Therefore, only to 7 by inductive means. ‘The method by which it is. oy 


® the degree that we understand the total person- — 


ality in the total situation of each delinquent 


section is to A man who is solicitous about his wife has 


give up his delinquent behavior and to begin to — _cinating then some “need” is getting a 


f his need for self- -expression: in some legal 


BS can we > hope intelligently to help him to © 
Examples 2 are too facile. ‘Hitler is the result 


treatment of delinquents by what may be termed cat ‘need for nurturance.” A speeder has a great 


- official agencies. Thus, probation, juvenile courts, “need for autonomy.” The possibility of alterna- 


5 detention and related matters are discussed i ina , tive interpretations is disregarded, 


fashion designed to give the reader an acquaint- appeal of these notions of ‘ “needs’ and 
~ ance with their growth and limitations. The final it “outlets” to Progressive Education is obvious, 


section book _ deals with» community but if the teachers will cheat the theory a little 
pupils may learn some arithmetic and -spell- 


. is made for the co- sacle of the efforts of _ ing anyway. . The young people. and their parents 
; : the | ‘official and community agencies so as to _ who need help will not find much, but they will __ 


render the work of these agencies more effec- enjoy the educated feeling of using words ibe 
is believed that the book will be found — Fans 
interesting and profitable by those who deal with | | Syracuse University — see “ 
juvenile delinquents as well as by those 


have no professional interest in delinquency. Love Against Hate. ‘By Kart 
The materials are presented in an interesting York: Bence and Co., 1942. Pp. 


fashion and the illustrations are often dramatic. $3.50, 


1 cor 
D. MoNACHESI enninger has a useful contribution to 


niversity of Minnesete the growing field | of social psychiatry. Like Alex- 
ander, Fromm, Plant, Horney, _ Frank 


‘Psychology and Humes Living. By W ALTER others, he recognizes that psychiatry 
LANGER. New ‘York: D. Appleton- not entirely of individualized problems but in- 
Company, 1943. Pp. ix + 286. N. _ eee volves the + discovery of the common frustrating ie 
the "purpose of “helping young people situations of our culture and the awakening o of 
and their parents to understand and to do some- protest and social action against them i Pa 
thing about the complex problems of human a Menninger appears to be well aware of cul- 
relations today, ” the Commission Human “tural differences when | he points out how the 
Relations of the Progressive Education Associa- typical American family pattern and its result 
tion presents Mr. Langer’s popularization of 4 ing frustrations differ from Europe. On the 
Freudian doctrine | flavored with Henry A. Mur- other hand, Tike many psychiatrists and psy- 
7 ray’s theory of ‘ ‘needs.” As the author sees it, — chologists, he: naively overgeneralizes in dealing 
Bi. primitive man” was handicapped by his belief with more primitive societies. For example, 
that humans were controlled by spirits, and “Primitive man could kill what he liked and 
academic Psychology and other “heme” are” ‘could gratify his love reference 


: and Murray bridged a gap. “neither. 

Freud has already had an abundance of popu- His of the character difference be- 

lerization; the mixture w with Murray’ s ‘ “needs” the sexes, in this reviewer’s opinion, 

is the novel element in this work. “There is no still too much under the influence of the tradi- i 
essential difference between this ‘and the con- tional, biological folklore, and does not show 
cepts of wishes, desires, ‘interests, residues, and recognition of how culture molds sex 
_ the like, which have been under discussion for personality. Even if Margaret Mead’s Sex and 
Years, The “needs” concept leads no further, _ Temperament might be overworked as an ex- 
except perhaps in its unwarranted implication ample of ‘this, there. are and Linton’s, 


: 


=. 


forum discussion in the following manner, of necessity of gratification. The arbitrary 
__ get somewhere is not stated. but it is claimed re ah es 
&g 
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SOCIOLOGICAL F REVI 


Ree. hen he gets away from the vague concep 


of “masculinity” and “ “femininity,” and 7 
scribes interaction processes between husband ‘Te 
and wife, and parent and child, in our society, between family members. A still more sociologi- 
“ _ Menninger is on firmer ground. The American cal psychiatry (perhaps it should be called 4 
preoccupation with business and neglect psychiatric sociology) needed to ony 
B his family, the comparative absence of son- out this step. Mi 
father hatred in America, the frustration of the 
American wife due to her husband’s Vassar Col lege 
and preoccupation, the consequent overattention — 
of the mother to her son, which is in part loving of Intelligence. By G. D. 
Fy ae but in part a subtle domination against ih DARD. New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. i is ‘| 
often rebels, are insights + 504. $4. 00. 
experience which could be followed up to good a a considerable portion of the material i in 
advantage by other methods. Stoddard’s The Meaning of Intelligence has al- 
Menninger stands with most other social psy- ready appeared in ‘research bulletins, popular~ 
chiatrists who believe that on the whole we articles, and broadcasts, the viewpoint 
still use too much authority and repression = data are by now | quite familiar to many — 
upon our children. He recommends less inter- social The frame reference 
ference with the child’s spontaneous develop- mainly that of radical ‘einen, ale of 
ment in respect to sucking, toilet habits, though occasionally the social philosophy of  ador 
ing, and sexual play. He recognizes that it is _interactionalism ‘is implied. The data of the alth 
not “premature” sexual stimulation or feeling book are carefully” selected to bolster the - 7 - the 3 
which damages personality, but rather the fear, thor’s theoretical. stand. _A few experiments Stod 
guilt or shame with which the child may be point in other directions are mentioned certa 
induced, by his culture, to react to such ex _ and criticized, but the major critics are ignored. &§ ea 
ae periences. One might say that it is fear, not sex, § ‘The book is divided into five sections: the crush 
which is the core of the of mental nature of intelligence, the measurement of intel- 
hygiene. ‘ma at ligence, growth in intelligence, heredity and en- of 
Menninger’s major theme ‘reminds u us of the vironment, and intelligence and society. In : an Steril 
@ of the popular song which begins, “Ah, $ appendix one can find comparative data on the — heres 
at last P ve found | you.” ce content of the Herring Binet, of the three edi- ts Th 
the original Binet, and of the two edi- 


prot 
true, 


sweet of life, 
an ir 
9 of love as the Great Therapy pieario through ~ tions each of the Stanford Binet and the Kuhl- , one 
many channels and on many levels of discus- mann Binet. ‘There are and somal 
sion. Poets and prophets have said it; the great indexes. 

_ Teligions are based on it. Menninger has said _ ‘It may be recalled that the highly as 
.. it in a rather effective way for the reader of versial Iowa data have been sharply criticized 

_ good general education who has at least a little by a number of competent researchers. | Their 4 
_ smattering of modern psychiatry. He has gone criticisms seem to fall into three categories: 
beyond the poets and the prophets by coura- that the experimental procedures of the Iowa 

geously following the doctrine into its concrete researchers were occasionally unsound, that the 

in the sexual sphere, by showing Statistical treatments were often faulty, and 
that sex, while not the whole of love, is an that serious semantic errors were present. Now 
¥ important instrument in its development. 455 = this date nothing can be done about the way 

We still. await, however, which the Iowa data were collected. But 

_ planning which will make it possible to have it too much to ask that the major objections to 
more love and less hate among the millions of the statistical procedures and the semantic uses 
relationships. We still await the least mentioned? Although Stoddard 

- book or the teacher who will translate this de- demonstrates that he is aware of the semantic 

sire for greater love as an end, which most errors of certain others he still fails to see that 
share, into an approval of several typ pes if a test cand | the Binet jet are 


iy a a Ruth Benedict’s, and ot er data whic ve of institutional reorganization which are prob- me 
1 Me c Jat not yet sufficiently got into the thinking of some — ably necessary means to that end and are yet, to | ist 
1” most of the same people, anathema. If, for 
example, we wish more love within the family 
hee: ts we shall have to change economic patterns with-_ 
- 
iP 
a 
41% 
ot be; 
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measuring almost totally different It well represents ‘the interdis- 

fi wrong to give the identical label to what each see research planning and integration of oy 


measures. Yet a goodly share of his argument is is th the Social Science Research 1 Council. 


based on just such a semantic absurdity. Let us Psychological research objective methods 
k say that the ratio of Test A and chronological in general seems to support the theory of in-— 


age gives a value of 80 “pseudo-1Q” units. Years” is fantile sexuality, but it fails to throw light upon the 


dater, the ratio of Test B (which correlates at interrelations or intersubstitutability of the 
| 


be zero with Test A) and age gives a value of 105 __ oral, anal, and genital activities. The evidence — 
IQ” units. Mathematically speaking, the “fails to show the Oedipus-family-romance com- 
number 80 has grown to 105; but surely there plexes: to be common patterns in American so- 


js no gain of 25 “real- IQ” units. Yet many of ciety; and there is practically no evidence of 
4 the Iowa- ‘nurtured 1Q’ grown in this the castration complex. The general thesis of 
fashion. Freud, that the nature of the chosen love object 
With Stoddard’s social philosophy, if not with and the reactions to other similar o or ‘Gissimilar 
his data, the revie-ver is in substantial —- objects are dependent upon the early home 
‘ment. Too long has social science been ham- environment the child is abundantly sup-— 
‘strung by the extreme hereditarians and by ported, “but there are no universal patterns of 
pseudoscientists. of the Popenoe sort. The ae family life.” “Freud vastly underrated the im- — 
of interactionalism is much of the child’s immediate social 


can rarely be given. And, since this is The to 
- true, is it ‘not good sense to ascertain the 1Q’s. fixation (of an earlier habit) is an essential I pre- 
requisite for regression” (to that habit), but 
- adopt? Yet Stoddard rules against this. And, € that frustration is only one of several condi- A : 
- although one may not relish the wild claims of _ tions which may lead to such a regression; other ic 
*- eugenists, must he blind his eyes, as. does such conditions are satiation and alcohol. Many 
™ Stoddard, to the fact that the sterilization of es studies purporting to deal with repression 
_ certain defectives allows them to marry and through the method of recall of ‘pleasant and 
care for themselves successfully without the unpleasant items ‘fail to get at Freud’ 
crushing responsibilities children may bring? It point: what he 1 -Teally meant was not that we 
would seem that a belief in the prognostic value tend to gy or forget all kinds of unpleasant 
of 1Q’s or in the social utility of an occasional _ experiences, , but specifically those connected 
sterilization should “not one per sea with our own inner impulses which have led t 
hereditarian, "parental punishment and resultant anxiety. 


The Meaning of Intelligence is, in the main, 
an interestingly written book. hether or not. 


- one should, the reviewer feels, become ac-  —— between lack of insight and | the attribu- 
with what the progressive educators tion of traits to other persons, 
— will in all probability soon accept as another of ei report holds that a science of personal- 
their "gospels. vs should be cast in a behavioral rather than an 
PAvut R. FARNSWORTH experiential fr frame of reference; that the “other 
many =hypotheses and intuitions as possible 
: Survey of Objective | Studies of Psychoanalytic _ from psychoanalysis but that the further anal- 
_ Concepts. A Report Prepared for the Com- ysis of psychoanalytic concepts by nonpsycho- i 
- mittee on Social Adjustment. By RoBERT R. analytic techniques may be relatively fruitless 
‘Sears. New York: Social Science Research so long as those concepts rest in the theoretical 
Council, 1942. Pp. Vii + 156. framework psychoanalysis.” The report 
‘This r report was prepared by Dr. Sears for urges that personality research be 
~ the Subcommittee on Motivation of the Com- about the three basic concepts of growth, = 
"mittee on Social Adjustment of the Social Sci- ing, and the social milieu. Three kinds of effort 
ence Research Council, and passed upon by the seem — to feos ‘Committee especially promising: 


_ Subcommittee: A. T. Poffenberger, Chairman; — 
in whi 
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a ‘considerable period studies of his group. He is, at seventy, the rank ing noble relatic 
secondary motivation through the use of his tribe. In ‘one sense this is unfortunate, nation 
_ behavior — _ well” for much of the data we have on Kwakiut! cule degree 

ture, particularly the texts gathered by Dr. systen 

: 4 Boas, relates to the honors, activities, and } psy- [ae istics, 

0. 5 behavior toward their goal by various rewards, ‘chology of the upper tier of the society. It is fe quite 

punis shments, etc.); (3) cross- -cultural compar-— because there such a. stratification of college 

isons of classes in this culture that the voice of the quest i 

commoner, as he speaks for himself and et as tude 

he is by the weiter 

 — from Their Fires. By CLELLAN S. . Foro. De The drive to amass wealth which ‘operates $0 vidual 

New Haven: Yale University Press, strongly in Kwakiutl society has been remarked follows 

“= + 248 pp., 3 illustrations. by all students of this people. Ordinarily this Possibl 
The ‘time is apparently when ‘personal has not been correlated with different parisor 

narratives, recorded from native informants, basic motives but has been treated as a Value trace 
are edited and printed for the perusal of stu- which has somehow | grown up and which has classes 
_ dents and the public without significant comment — come to overshadow all others. Nowell supplies | tion in 
analysis. Smoke from Their Fires, the life an interesting correlation between the desire to Spac 
story” of a Kwakiutl chief, illustrates the ad- buy sexual favors from young women and the Be the an 
vance in the treatment of autobiographical desire for wealth. If his emphasis is correct, a ; sufficiel 
materials which has been made during the last _ weighting appears: which has not before been techniq 
years. first chapter of the b book, 420 given the elements of Kwakiutl culture. How- picture 
pages in length, is a very readable essay on the fe ever, Nowell’s testimony on this point requires the stt 
general features of the culture of these Indians further investigation, for he devotes what seems mented 
: a of the Northwest ( Coast of North America. Foal i‘ _ to be a disproportionate share of his narrative sults m 
‘provides ‘the norm in terms of which the in to matters of sex and to his own escapades. This me the col 
dividual record of Charles Nowell, the narrator, may be a defense mechanism and a reflection of fm ‘420 wl 
can be understood and interpreted. In addition, — his concern over his own health and manliness, a is only 
explanatory notes are provided by Mr. Ford for he confesses to early impotency. Bennin, 
_ throughout the book. Many of these observa- ae in all, Smoke from Their Fires is a suc- J Stilts t 
tions are not too penetrating and deal with cessful and valuable addition to the store of [Mm °¢ ser 
matters which are fairly obvious from the text. personal en which is being furnished by 7 colleges 
EDWARD OPpLER ship gre 

summary of Mr. Nowell’s life and by a preface and Social” nge. By THeopore dents; : 
his story which defines his place in the so- M. Newcoms. New , Dryden P Press, and me 
> Though Nowell has seen the white man rise This is a study of attitude formation and [ow ste 

a te a position of economic and political mastery _ change in a student community during a period change 

over his people, his contacts with Western cul- of marked change in national and international i ommur 
ture have been oblique and opportunistic. His affairs (1935- -39). Its purpose i is to answer the = cipation 
values and ideals are those of his native tribe. question ‘What kinds of personal characteris. change 
7 ‘He tells the stories of the lavish feasts or pot-— _ tics, in any student community, determine those tended t 
_— ‘Netches with gusto; the speeches of chiefs, th ocial relationships which in turn lead to vary non-coo} 
dances” and tricks of the ceremonials, the : ng reactions to proposed social changes?” ‘The tc 
-lemnity of the distribution of honors, live again community studied, Bennington College, The 

a in his recital. But the interference of the white / made up of a small, closely- -knit student body 
i ‘man with» Kwakiutl practice is treated with consisting of about two hundred and fifty young 
anger and resentment. The only aspect of mod- ts women, mainly from upper-class homes, and a 
ern culture which Nowell finds useful is writing, faculty of some fifty persons, most of whom — 
It has helped him obey his dying father’s in- = generally recognized as liberals. The | com: contribu 
junction “to remember the main positions and = munity is further characterized by rigid ‘selec a clearly } 
= of students on the basis of aptitude, a ‘icipatio: 

“4 


harles Nowell. is not the man of rked degree of -primariness in interpersonal system j 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND D “NOTES 


relations, a geet: in of areas. be to the neg- 
national and international importance, a high | = of the author to relate his theoretical posi- 
degree of social self-sufficiency, us exi 

system which emphasizes personal ‘character. ‘development and community types. No ‘mention 
istics, especially liberal attitudes, to a degree oa is made either of the standard works on these a * 
quite uncommon in traditional private or state a subjects nor of other studies of attitude devel- 6 
colleges. The ‘data for the study consist of opment and change. It should be said, however, 
questionnaire responses, including scores on atti- that the theoretical aspects of the: ‘treatment 

tude scales, self-ratings and prestige ratings; are good despite this. omission. -Finally, _— 
‘written reports of teachers and college author- comb, is to be commended on his successful 

ities on individual students; and detailed indi- 4 handling of the difficult task of ‘combining the ee 
vidual interviews. The same procedures were statistical with the case approach. He has pro- Ree 
followed throughout the study, so that it was duced a more meaningful result" than would 
possible to make not only cross sectional com- have been possible by means of either approach Ee 
parisons of the four college classes but also to — to the exclusion of the other, 


trace attitude _ changes for individuals and WILLIAM H. 

classes. during the complete “ 

tion in the community. 


techniques were used to determine the general jg reflected by the appearance of this large. new 
picture of attitude formation change “text book in sociology. The author approaches 
the student body. This. analysis wa SUPP subject, as he says, from the point of 
mented by careful case studies. The main re- of‘ ‘genesis and telesis.” This is the title of the x 4 
sults smay be given brietly: Students on entering first part of the book, which ‘opens with a 
the college are significantly more cc conservative _ chapter on the aboriginal cultures, followed by mF 
than when they become seniors; attitude change _ on geographic determinism and its social 
is only slightly related to course of study; implications. Then come chapters on nationalism _ 
Bennington students” show: significant and its part in Peruvian social “evolution,” a 
shifts toward liberalism between the freshman discussion of social classes in Peru, and a de- | 
and senior years than students of traditional — _ scription of the principal cities of the country © x 
colleges; liberal attitudes dev in the com- which, however, has common 


ship groupings are clearly related to social atti- i book is entitled “Social Forces. ” "These are diss 
tudes, especially among non-conservative stu- “Sexo” and 
dents: students with the highest prestige ratings “Espiritu Peruvian is set 
and most favorable personality characteristics — : “forth i in Prox atl sequence from primitive 
are, on the average, more liberal than their fel- (pre- Columbian) times through the colonial 
low students; students: whose attitudes did period to the present. As expressi 
change proved to be anxious for prestige in the “Espiritu Colectivo” the author chooses 
community and to be ripe for parental eman- mythology, witchcraft and associated activities, 
cipation; students ‘whose attitudes” did native art, language, law and morality. 
change or who became more “comeraive The presentation differs from the main trend 
tended to be negativistic toward the community, of modern North American sociological writing 
non-cooperative, and dominated by parents ora i in its attachment to evolutionary sociological 
desire to maintain their status in outside groups. — theory, its comparatively small reliance upon — 
_ The study does not answer the original re- # contemporary field investigations, and its careful — 
search question, at least not in the terms in tone of optimistic patriotism. The latter charac- 
which it was set. To do this the analysis ae teristic c does not entirely restrain the author 
have to be extended to other types of — - from some incisive comment on modern Peru- “ae 


vian social classes, especially the Indians, and — 
contribution ine “that demonstrates the present reviewer found the chapter on that 


clearly how social attitudes are affected by par- subject the most enlightening. Furthermore, the 
in a a primary whose status author has performed a considerable service in | 
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‘modern works ma many ‘significant i items of present and the panne of interaction, past and soe | tried 1 
Peruvian culture which can be referred to the ent. A knowledge of all these factors will permit categor 

aboriginal base, even though the reviewer cannot first the public health” expert later the wherea: 
entirely agree with the theoretical framework — sociologist to raise mankind to a higher physical : freated 
into which this material is and 
Peruvian = society, 1 like so many others in A good idea of re spirit of this book can be HR Socio 
4 Latin America, is on the ‘march, and it is d obtained by listing the names that appear as. 7 a ged 
sirable that Peruvian social scientists should be _ Masters in its pages, and noting the omissions. . Social F 
sufficient in number and in training to take their ‘They are: Comte, Spencer, Ibn Khaldun, Vico, J =X 

proper place in the guidance of the nation Romagnosi, Janelli, ‘Saint Simon, 


through the inevitable social changes which lie _ Condorcet, © _ Hooker, Mill, Gobineau, Marx, York 
4 ahead. If this is to be done the interest in the Antonio Caso, René -Maunier, Georg Nicohi, & Z Pp. x 
past must be combined with a modern scientific -Claparéde, Ramon y Cajal, , and Romain n Rolland. 
knowledge of the social realities in the Peruvian Caw FORD | m tively li 
social situation of the present. It is to be hoped ersit 0 Pennsylvania edition i 


appearanc _Sociloy By VON WIESE. Edited and Gillin, 


no 

Oscar Piest, 1941. Pp. 136. $1. 50. 

OHN GILLIN ‘This ‘small book is a scientific treatise with different 

* ne focal point: the definition of sociology, It Jj ment of 

tries _to define what the subject matter of the 

‘00 ‘a ol sociology really i is. The author attempts given 

— Qs, Ecuador: 1941. University of Ecuador - earnestly to do away with the confusion that hardly 1 
; _ The Problems of Sociology is a publication “4 everything that deals with society is sociology. materials 
: ‘the University of Ecuador and Bossano is pro- After contrasting sociology. with ethics, social lems ha 
fessor ‘of the matter” there. In spite of the psychology, political science, cultural science, cecade. 
fact that his little ‘book of 211 pages is un- social philosophy, encyclopedia of social are foun 
with index, tables, graphs, ‘footnotes, and biosociology, he comes to the 

+ and photographs, it will repay study and dis- _ clusion that sociology has as its subject matter “ee = 
if cussion, if only as an example of a mentality — only interhuman behavior (page 10). He formu: MP 
he different from our own. That mentality — 2 sociology as an autonomous science and @ The Law 
; in the first paragraph, which frankly adopts as — insists that “a systematic : uniform construction J "Abas 


“one of sociology’s aims the setting up of ‘norms and a correspondence between the subject Beard. 
‘communal living. matter and methodology” (page 21) must be J Pp 34¢ 
- No one who knows Latin America can fail developed. Wiese’s answer to “what is a social 


“ 
to sympathize when Bossano complains of the process” is that it is an occurrence in which 7 Pies 
way people with a program, political or other, — processes of eee and dissociation prevail published 


buttress their position by abusing the name of Brooks Ai 
sociology and claiming its support. His one book is a Wiese’s still go to 
is a scientific sociology (for which concept of sociology, and is the most concise 
Comte has shown the way!) As may b be Sus- statement he has made of it. It | is basic reading Powerfully 
pected from this reference, Bossano is some- sociological students. 
what oriented toward the past, and his book is The _ Telationship Wiese’s to 

rather a Teview of sociological theories than a -sociometry and the sociometric school "The 
for solving either its or society’s present Both p put emphasis 1 upon interpersonal addit 
problems. In no case can his treatment of the relations. But there are two factors which pieces. of 


great forerunners be said to be thorough enough sociometrist misses in Wiese’s “exposition. The the jacket 

to supersede those with which we are familiar. one is primary experimentation as an indispen- Me strangely ¢ 
His account of our relations with neighbor © a ‘sable source _of valid formulation of concepts. a field he so 
disciplines is extremely | brief. While he advo- _ The second is measurement of findings. These § has anythir 
cates. a study of the various factors that have differences can well explained if one com 
a “made each society what it is, he can hardly be a. pares the origins of Wiese’s social "philosophy < oot: 
_ said to have a cultural approach, for his factors with | the origins of sociometry. Wiese, and aoe 
are the sun, physical environment, man’s bio- | Simmel—who influenced him greatly—wert 
at oe nature and native energy, psy chic tae, social Philosophers of ex ‘cathedra style. They This is 
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to social the of the Newe, failure to j 
categories by profound analytic thinking, — corporate anything substantially new on the 
whereas sociometry had its start when co aaa family, slight mention | of anything new in the — 
fronted with practical social problems. study of | crime and penology, and the general 


L. “Moreno failure ‘to analyze social problems in terms of 


ociometric Institute recent changes and probable future changes in 


Social Problems. By JOHN Lewis GILLIN, CLAR- — _ The general approach of this volume remains — 
Ditrmer, Roy Coupert, and one. It relates the study of social prob- 
Norman M. Kastier, Third Edition. New lems to sociology, and reveals the important 
York: dD. Appleton- Century Co., Inc., 1943. implications of social change and social conflict 
for the study of social problems. The list of 
widely used volume has changed rela- problems discussed, if not as complete 
most encyclopedic text books, is 
edition in 2032. A fourth collaborator, Professor : enough for the short course in the subject. ° ‘The 
Kastler, has been added, while Professor John P. emphasis on social attitudes and other basic 
Gillin, who . collaborated in the second edition, factors in social adjustments is good, and the 
no longer receives recognition in the preface. emphasis on solutions at the end of the book ae 
Most of the chapters have been given slightly cannot be improved on. But if in “rogs the 
different titles. There has been some rearrange- _ treatment seems somewhat outmoded, conserva- 
ment of the order of chapters in the second half __ tive, and unimaginative, it is difficult to see how 
of the book. Most of the chapters have been - it can appear vital in two or three years to 
riven moderate _ revision, , but young men women “returning to” civilian 


ast Sue 
are found in the ‘absence of ae of any : Selective Service Syste em 


BOOKNOTES 


The lew of Civilis ation and Decay. BRrooKs but rather a sketch of “the scientific and 


Avams, with | an introduction by Charles A. philosophic of -Bergsonism.” It is well 
Beard. New York: ‘Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. written; even the abundance of quotations becomes 


merit because of skillful inter-weaving with the 
P. ad. - $3. text and apt transitions. A few references a are 
introduction, with that of the Macmillan guild v will find little 

published in 1896. Those who wish to learn what 


Brooks Adams’ final conclusions were like must The Confessions of St. Aug stine. Translated 


stil zo to the Paris edition of 1899. x 
_ Essentially the book is a diatribe, but ‘it is by F. J. SHEED. New York: Sheed a and Ward, © 


powerfully argued and gives evidence of thorough —«*1943- Pp. xxii + 354. $3.00. 
scholarship. Readers of Spengler or Sorokin who A new into modern English, this 
have not yet read Adams shave many ‘Surprises in ; book makes its chief appeal to the seeker of de- | 


The introduction by Charles Beard is a wel- 


come addition, but it is hardly “one of the finest © “that for schalnaty uses it might well supersede the - =5 

pieces of historical criticism of our time” (from standard translations if marginal numbers, notes, — 

the jacket). For one— thing, Dr. Beard seems and thorough index were supplied. 

strangely oblivious of recent analyses in the very 

field he so industriously plows. Can it be that he John Brown 1800-1859. (Revised edition.) ‘By 

has anything to learn from the sociologist ae 3 “fed AR GARRISON Viiano. New York: AL 

The Roots of Bergson’ s Philos phy. By BEN- | 
Amt SCHARFSTEIN. New York: Uni 


_Versity Press, 1943. Pp. 156. first published in 


“This is not | a stud in ociolog e 
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AMERICAN 80 


_ the entire responsibility for the Suauneiande mur- — instructive. From the Spain of Maimonides t to a 
ders. Ger, the America of Wise, from the eleventh to the 
_ This book has long been out of print; its re- twentieth century, from Orthodoxy to ‘Chassidism, a: 
issue even in wartime needs little or no justification, 5 the Jew as a social type remains recognizable. Per. : 
and certainly not of the kind on the jacket: “Now haps it would be better to say a cluster of social 
F when we are once more engaged in the struggle - types—but the recognizability remains. The auto- § 
- against oppression and injustice it reappears. . . _ biographical fragments Schwarz has collected fall far 
* U nknown Army: The Nature and History — one dealing with anti-Semitism and related te 
; of the Russian Military I Forces. By Nixotavs = dare not knowingly ignore this book unless he js 


4 

BassecHes. New York: Viking Press, 1943. to scholarly standards. 

The Russian Army still remains unknown, as far Chinese Garden. By FLORENCE la 

as any basic revelations by Basseches are concerned. PowELL. New York: ~The ‘John Day Ca, 

frankly says: “Naturally as a journalist and 1943. Pp. 112. $2.75 

private citizen, I had no access to secret sources. - It is eohen a“ ated: and rightly so, that al i F 


d 
made many trips and collected whet materiel anthropologists and sociologists worthy of the 


could without breaking any laws, and carefully aaa aie th tiv ined by st 
studied the copious and freely accessible Russian 4 gal ult y 
is ra good summary, containing much that ordinary the many means to this end is the just appreciation 
of exotic types of artistic “expression. The little 

ocial cien ] themsel 
ve collection of photographs with _ interpretive test 


nte 
_— Amarioen Political and Social History. By < given us by Florence Lee Powell is an aid in the 
U. FAULKNER. New ‘York: F. S. Crofts 


Chinese garden. What the 
and Co., 1943. Pp. avi + 814. $3. peel utterly with the Chinese conception that 


Vesterner expects of a garden contrasts so com- ae 


taking is the very root of self- — 


n the first two years of the third Roosevelt ad- YERKES. New Haven: Yale 
4 ministration under the title of “America Goes 1943. ‘Pp. xiii $5. 00. — 
” Typography and binding are excellent, but Rendess of Man’ Poor Relations have 
the paper, perhaps as the result of war-time ine almost certainly acquired a craving for more in- 
is formation about our amusing and interesting cou- 
a resume of some of the studies 0 on 


— 
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y 
4 
should be called to it. Faulkner's text is so widely » 
used that some degree of acquaintance with it, in - 
Fears. Edited by Leo W. SCHWARZ. NeW over that although Yale may be more profound, 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1943. Pp. xxvi + Harvard is more 


